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PREFACE. 


NearijY  a  century  ago,  Lord  Lyttelton  pub- 
lished "  An  Account  of  a  Joomey  into  Wales," 
in  which  he  makes  honourable  mention  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ladies  of  Bala,  but  does  not 
name  the  men  or  manners  of  the  principality : 
an  omission  that  we  have  perhaps  but  little 
cause  to  regret ;  for  fifty  years  later  we  find 
the  author  of  '*  Cambria  Depicta"  (who  was  a 
native  of  Ruthin,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh) 
complaining  in  his  preface,  "  that  of  the  many 
volumes  published  under  the  appellations  of 
'Tours  through  North  Wales,*  all  have  in- 
variably been  found  defective  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  people,  their  manners,  and  cus- 
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toms.  Nor  is  this  deficiency  surprising,  when 
we  recollect  that  these  descriptions  have  gene- 
rally been  undertaken  by  complete  strangers 
to  those  people,  their  manners,  and  customs." 
These  remarks  we  believe  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  "Tours  in  North  Wales"  of 
the  present  day ;  and  an  anxiety  to  offer  to 
the  world  a  true  picture  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  "  Land  of  Llewelyn," — ^their 
customs,  manners,  and  superstitions,  as  they 
existed,  as  many  "  an  old  man  eloquent"  will 
testify,  in  his  boyish  days — ^has  induced  the 
Authoress  of  these  pages  to  lay  them  before 
the  public.  But  as  she  feels,  with  Othello, 
*'  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause  in  speaking  of 
myself,"  she  will  only  remark,  that  she  would 
rather  be  accused  of  being  to  the  failings  of 
the  Welsh  *^  a  little  blind,  and  to  their  virtues 
very  kind,"  than  be  reproached  with  having 
"  to  set  down  aught  in  malice"  against  a  noble 
race. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^  I  love  its  aea-shore,  and  its  mountuns,  and  its  white 
sea-mews^  and  its  beauteous  women.** 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  in  the  Bpring  of  the 
year  of  1704,  when  a  gaily  dressed  traveller , 
mounted  on  a  Welsh  pony,  rode  up  to  the  door 
of  the  ferry-house,  as  it  was  by  courtesy  deno- 
minated (for  hut  would  have  been  a  much 
more  fitting  title),  opposite  Conway :  he  threw 
the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the  pony,  and  gazing 
earnestly  around,  asked  of  a  man  who  fol- 
lowed close  behind  him  if  they  had  much 
farther  to  travel. 

^  VOL.  I.  B 
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**  No,  sir ;"  answered  the  person  addressed. 
•*You  have  only  to  cross  the  ferry,  and  you 
wiU  be  in  Conway ;  and,"  he  added  with  a  grin, 
'^  I  fancy  you  have  heard  worse  news  than  that 
in  your  life,  for  you  looked  terribly  frightened 
many  times  this  evening,  though  it  was  getting 
dnskish  before  we  cune  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  road,  and  you  could  not  see  the  danger 
your  neck  was  in." 

''I  looked  frightened,  and  well  I  might; 
why  a  goat  might  have  been  pardoned  had  he 
tumbled,  ah  I  and  looked  {lightened  too  had 
he  made  one  of  our  party,"  replied  the  youth- 
ful traveller  in  a  good-humoured  tone;  **  but," 
he  added,  **  knock  up  the  people  at  the  ferrj- 
liouse,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  this  miserable 
looking  dwelling,  for  I  am  anxious  to  get  to 
Conway." 

The  man,  who  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
of  guide  to  the  traveller  and  post-boy,  slung 
bis  letter-bags  across  his  shoulders,  and  open- 
ing the  unbolted  door  of  the  hut,  disappeared, 
nor  did  he  quickly  return,  but  his  absence ' 
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unheeded  by  the  trayeller,  ^ose    thoughts 
were  entirely  engrossed  by  the  g^randeor  and 
beanty  of  the  yiew  that  suddenly  bnrst  upon 
his  sight.    The  moon  had  for  some  time  past 
been  hidden  by  a  dark  cloud,  but  she  now 
sailed  forth  from  beneath  it,   into  a  highly 
arched  and  deep  blue  sky  and  lit  up  with  her 
cahn  silvery  light  the  beautiful  old  castle  of 
Conway,  which,  like   Melrose,  acquires  new 
beauties  when  viewed  beneath  her  rays.    All 
nature  appeared  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
repose,  for  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
soothing  one  of  the  river,  as  it  flowed  peacefully 
and  rapidly  towards  the  sea;  as  the  moon 
rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  the  lines,  battle- 
ments, and  majestic  turrets  of  the  castle  ap-^ 
peared  more  distinctly  traced  against  the  clear 
blae  sky,  whilst  the  main  part  of  the  stately  edi- 
fice looked  as  if,  like  Venice,  it  was  rising  from 
the  waves.    In  the  back  ground,  towering  far 
up  into  the  clouds,  were  to  be  seen  majestic 
mountains,   on  which  the    deep  shadows  of 
night  were  resting,  and  a  dark  impenetrable 
B  2 
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forest  stretched  fkr  down  into  the  vale  of 
Conway,  on  the  left  of  the  castle.  Our  travel- 
ler was  not  unread  in  ancient  lore,  and  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  days  when 

"  The  grandeur  of  the  olden  time, 
Mantled  those  towers  with  pride  sublime  ;** 

Now  "  split  with  the  winter's  frost,  and  deep 
overgrown  with  hemlock  or  rank  fumitory;" 
and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  rather  theatrical  tone, 
'*  Deserted  and  ruined  as  are  now  yon  courts 
and  towers,  they  once  echoed  back  the  proud 
voice  of  Edward  I.,  and  there  the  good  queen 
Eleanor,  with  all  that  was  most  fair  and  noble 
in  her  court,  has — "  but  his  apostrophe  to  the 
castle  was  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  the 
post-boy,  who  had  joined  him  unobserved, 
and  who  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like 
to  taste  the  ale,  for  which  he  assured  him  the 
ferry-house  had  long  and  deservedly  been 
famous. 

**  Ale!"  exclaimed  the  traveller,  in  a  tone 
of  high  indignation ;   *^  ale !  and  who  but  a 
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Welsh  post-boy  would  think  of  drinking  ale 
with  such  a  prospect  before  him  ?"  but  a  very 
cold  gust  of  wind  swept  across  the  river,  and, 
drawing  his  cloak  tight  around  him  with  one 
band,  he  instinctively  held  out  the  other  for 
the  black-looking  jug  that  contained  the  ale. 
*4t  should  have  been  Metheglin,"  he  observed 
on  receiving  it. 

"I  take  it  you  did  not  find  it  very  bad," 
said  the  guide,  peeping  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment into  the  empty  jug  that  was  speedily 
returned  to  him.  A  very  shrill  exclamation 
close  to  his  ear,  and  uttered  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  caused  the  traveller  to  turn  suddenly 
round,  and  he  gave  an  involuntary  start  at 
beholding  a  figure  "  so  withered  and  so  wild  in 
ber  attire,*'  that,  like  Banquo,  be  was  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  she  were  an  inhabitant  of 
earth,  and  if  she  were,  whether  she  had  not 
^  eaten  of  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason 
prisoner,"  for  in  each  hand  she  held  a  lighted 
pine  branch,  which  she  waved  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  what  appeared  to  the  traveller 
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to  be  most  unearthly  rapidity,  her  tongue  all 
the  time  keeping  pace  with  the  movements  of 
her  hands ;  he  watched  her  for  some  time  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  felt  quite  at  a  loss  to 
decide  whether  it  was  a  curse  or  a  spell 
that  she  was  inyoking.  At  length  the  post* 
boy  exclaimed,  **They  see  her,  they  are 
coming !" 

**  They  see  her,  they  are  coming  !**  repeated 
the  trayeller  in  a  perplexed  tone ;  and,  looking 
around  him,  he  muttered,  ''I  almost  expect  to 
see  a  cauldron  arise  out  of  the  ground  with 


*  Black  spirits  and  white, 
Blue  spirits  and  gray,' 


dancing  around  it,  for  certunly  no  human 
beings  are  yisible." 

The  woman  now  laid  down  her  branches, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  post-boy,  went  back 
into  the  hut,  leaving  the  stranger  to  his  own 
reflections ;  at  length,  but  not  before  he  had 
bestowed  more  than  one  hearty  curse  on  the 
dilatory  people  of  the  ferry-house,  the  sound 
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of  otfsfisll  upon  his  ears,  and  soon  after  he  be- 
held, by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  heavy  ill-built 
boat  approaching  the  shore  near  which  he  was 
sUading.  The  post-boy  now  joined  him,  and 
said,  ^  Yoa  see,  sir,  I  was  right ;  I  told  you 
they  saw  her." 

^And  so,"  exclaimed  the  stranger  with  a 
lood  laugh,  ''what  I  had  imagined  to  have 
been  an  incantation  scene  turns  out  to  have 
been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  signal  to  a 
red-beaded,  bare-legged  ferry-man." 

^  The  boat  you  see,  sir,  is  kept  on  the  other 
ade,"  obserred  the  post-boy ;  "  and  I  don't 
think  that  they  wonld  have  shored  it  off  to- 
night had  they  not  gnessed  that  I  might  be 
here  with  my  mail-bags. 

**  An  agreeable  country  to  lire  in,"  obserred 
the  traveller  somewhat  drily  ;  "  and  pray,"  he 
asked,  ^if  I  had  not  had  the  honour  of  your 
company  where  must  I  have  passed  the 
nightr 

**  Wdl,  indeed,  at  the  ferry-house,  sir." 

••  At  the  fierry-honse,"  retorted  the  traveller. 
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ia  a  tone  of  disgust,  accompanied  by  a  most 
ezpressive  shrug  of  bis  sbonlders;  '^wby,  I 
baye  seen  many  a  more  inviting-looking  pig- 
sty in  England ;  but  wbat  bas  become  of  tbat 
balf-naked  ferry-man ;  look  for  bim,  and  tell 
bim  tbat  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  over  to  tbe 
Conway  side." 

**  You  see,  sir,  be  is  only  taking  bis  balf  pint 
of  ale  at  tbe  poor  widow's.  I  warrant  bim  he 
will  be  here  directly." 

In  truth,  tbe  ale  was  quickly  despatched, 
and  the  bare-beaded  and  bare-legged  ferry- 
man, who,  though  low  of  stature,  was  of  a 
most  athletic  form,  bad  pushed  off  bis  heavy 
boat  from  tbe  shore  with  as  little  exertion  as  if 
it  bad  been  tbe  light  coracle  of  tbe  fisherman, 
before  the  stranger  bad  time  to  utter  another 
complaint. 

The  traveller  sprang  gaily  into  the  boat,  and 
was  followed  by  the  pony  be  bad  ridden  from 
Abergeley.  "  You  owe  much  to  nature,  and 
nothing  to  your  groom,"  said  be,  patting  bis 
rough  side.    He  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  moun- 
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tain  pony,  diminntiye  in  height,  but  elegant  in 
figure;  his  neck  arched,  and  his  flowing  bat 
lugroomed  mane  sweeping  the  ground;  his 
ears  short  and  well  placed ;  his  eye  full  of  in- 
telligence and  fire ;  his  chest  broad,  and  his  air 
q)irited;  sure-footed  and  active  as  a  goat; 
playfiil  and  companionable  as  a  dog ;  capable 
of  supporting  great  fatigue,  and  requiring  little 
food  or  rest;  he  appeared  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  admiration  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
trayeller,  and  rested  his  head  on  his  shoulder 
with  a  look  of  confiding  familiarity. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  air,  and  the  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  the  ruined  castle,  filled  the 
heart  of  the  trayeller  with  a  feeling  of  sadness. 
His  companions  were  conversing  in  a  language 
to  him  unknown,  aiid  it  sounded  wild  and  shrill 
to  his  ears,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  in-< 
deed  in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  and  he  longed 
for  the  boat  to  reach  the  quay,  hoping,  by  a 
change  of  posture,  to  be  able  to  shake  off  the 
feelmg  of  loneliness  that  oppressed  his  young 
heart.    His  meditations  were  at  length  broken 
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in  upon  by  hs  guide,  who  asked  if  ke  intended 
putting  up  fox  the  night  at  the  Harp  or  at  the 
Goat. 

**  No,  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Wynn's." 

"  Well ;  but  you  see,  sir,  there  's  many  a 
Mrs.  Wynn  in  Conway*  There  is  Mrs.  Wynn 
of  Plas  Ncwydd,  Mrs.  Wynn  of  Tan  yr  Alt, 

Mrs.  Wynn  of "    but   his  list  of  Mrs. 

Wynns  was  cut  short  by  the  traveller  saying, — 

^  Plas  Conway  m  the  name  of  the  house  to 
which  I  am  going;  and  when  you  have  de- 
livered the  mail-bags  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  show  me  the  way  to  it." 

*^WeU,  indeed,,  as  to  the  mail-bags,  now 
they  are  of  n^  ccmsequence,  sir.  I  will  show 
you  the  way  to  Plas  Conway,  and  deliver  them 
on  my  way  baelu  It  is  hard  upon  midnight, 
and  I  take  it,  Hugh  Jones  won't  trouble  his 
head  about  them  till  to-morrow  mom^Qg." 

The  stranger  expressed  some  surprise  at  this, 
to  him,,  novdi  mode  of  conductiag  the  affiubrs  of 
the  post-office,  and  asked  how  often,  during 
the  weeky  the  post  came  into  Gmway. 
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^In  the  course  of  the  week,  sir.  Man 
alhre!  why  they  think  it  has  travelled  very 
fiut  if  they  see  it  once  in  ten  days ;  but,  bless 
yon,  sir!  it's  little  they  think  about  me  or 
my  bags,  if  they  do  not  see  anything  of  us  for 
a  month,  in  winter  time." 

The  stranger  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
thanked  Heaven  he  did  not  live  in  Conway ; 
but  the  boat  at  this  instant  touched  the  quay,  . 
and  he  sprang  on  shore,  after  remunerating 
the  ferry-man  so  Uberally  as  to  call  forth  a 
torrent  of  thanks  from  him,  not  only  in  Welsh, 
but  m  English;  ''Got  bless  it!"  and  ''great 
thanka,"  were  all  that  were  intelligible  of  the 
latter  language ;  and  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  curses,  comprised  all  the  English 
of  which  he  was  master.  Our  traveller  ex- 
perienced a  strange  revolution  in  his  feelings 
(Ml  entering  the  town  of  Conway,  at  finding  the 
romantic  and  interesting  old  town,  as  he  had 
painted  it  in  his  **  mind's  eye,"  to  consist  of 
irregular  narrow  streets,  filled  with  ancient- 
looking  hoaseSyWith  time-worn  and  dilapidated 
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steps,  leading  to  the  entranee-doors,  and  with 
thdr  upper  stories  projecting  so  £eir  into  the 
street,  as  nearly  to  toach  the  upper  stories  of 
the  opposite  houses,  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  civilly  advanced  half  way  to  meet  them, 
and  by  so  dobg  had  excluded  light  and  air. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen :  not  a 
candle  glimmered  from  a  single  window ;  and 
.  but  for  a  multitude  of  pigs  that  were  peram- 
bulating the  streets,  the  town  would  have 
appeared  to  have  been  deserted. 

**  The  good  people  of  Conway  keep  pigs  to 
guard  their  houses,  instead  of  dogs,  I  suppose,'* 
said  the  stranger ;  **  for  there  is  one  at  least  for 
each  door,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single  dog  in 
the  whole  town." 

"  Well,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  guide ;  "  it  is 
little  enough  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  world 
want  with  dogs  to  guard  their  houses.  Why, 
house-breaking  is  a  thing  unheard  of ;  and  as 
to  bolting  their  doors,  or  barring  their  windows, 
as  you  are  obliged  to  do  in  England,  it's  a 
thing  that  never  comes  into  their  heads.    But 
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trj,  sir/'  he  added,  on  perceiying  his  companion 
look  rather  incredolons ;  **  lift  the  latch  of  any 
door  that  you  please,  and  you  will  find  it  is  no 
lie  that  I  have  been  telling  yon." 

^Yon  are  qnite  right,  tny  good  fellow/' 
sud  the  traveller;  **I  have  tried  seyeral  doors, 
and  they  are  all  unlocked.  So  after  all/'  he 
mattered  to  himself,  *'  the  tales  recorded  of  the 
days  of  the  Irish  Brien  and  our  own  Edwin 
may  not  be  fables." 

**  Well,  sir,  this  is  Plas  Conway,'*  said  the 
guide,  stopping  before  a  very  ancient-looking 
house,  bnilt  of  wood  and  plaster,  whilst  the 
large  timbers  of  which  its  frame  were  formed 
were  exposed  to  view,  and  painted  black ;  its 
upper  story  projected  far  into  the  street,  with 
numerous  pointed  roofs  soaring  above  it.  The 
traveller,  following  the  advice  of  his  guide,  did 
not  knock  at  the  massive  door,  but  opening  it, 
walked  in,  and  found  himself  in  a  low  but 
spacious  hall,  adorned  with  curiously  carved 
wainscoting  and  family  portraits ;  a  large  turf 
fire  was  burning  on  the  ample  hearth,  and  the 
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light  and  warmth  it  shed  aroand  cheered  the 
heart  of  our  weary  trayeller*  Numeroiis,  bnt 
all  equally  nnsuocessfiil,  were  the  attempts  he 
made  to  inform  the  inmates  of  his  arriyal ;  and 
he  had  received  his  luggage,  taken  leave  of 
his  mountain  pony  and  his  guide,  determining 
to  find  his  way  to  an  inhabited  part  of  the 
house,  when  he  encountered  a  venerable  grey- 
headed old  man,  who  lifted  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  and  exclaimed : — 

*^  Got  bless!  it  is  him,  Master  Herbert !  him 
was  think  it  was  no  possib  him  come  to-night ; 
but  him  welcome;  yes,  indeed,  him  welcome  !** 
and  he  grasped  the  hand  held  out  to  him 
by  Herbert  with  a  fervour  that  spoke  as 
favourably  for  the  warmth  of  his  heart  as  the 
strength  of  his  wrist. 

**  And  how  is  my  aunt,  Evan  ?"  asked  Her- 
bert, extricating  his  hand  from  that  of  the  old 
man,  with  some  difficulty. 

*^  Him  aunt  he  is  quite  goot,  and  Miss  Eva 
he  quite  goot  too."  Old  Evan,  talking  as  he 
went,  now  led  the  way  down  a  large  paved 


passage,  and  udiered  BeAert  into  a  room  «t 
the  Old  of  it.  Tins  Toom,  like  the  hall,  was 
waiDBcoted  and  ornamented  with  a  oorioiiBly 
earred  wooden  comioe,  and  a  ceQiag,  eom- 
posed  of  el^ant  diliptic  arehes  of  wood,  which 
accorded  well  with  liie  andent  earred  oak  fiir- 
nitore,  with  which  the  room  was  filled.  On 
the  opernng  of  the  door,  two  ladies  started 
from  their  seats,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
wdeome  and  affection,  ^  Herhert,  mj  dear 
Herbert !"  Long  and  kind  were  £he  greetings 
cm  all  sides,  many  the  qnestiom  asked  and 
aoswered,  many  the  smiles,  and  many  the 
sighs,  called  forth  by  the  chedL^ed  list  of  the 
jojs  or  sorrows  that  had  belallen  friends  or 
beloved  relations  since  last  they  met  But 
thdr  conversation  was  broken  in  upon  by  old 
£van,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  bns- 
tfing  in  and  out  of  the  room,  evidently  ^'  on 
hosjMtable  thoughts  intent ;''  and  all  being  at 
last  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  he  came  for- 
ward, and  announced,  with  a  low  bow,  that 
supper  waa  served  up.    Now  Herbert  Glad- 
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stone  was  a  most  datifiil  nephew,  and  an  affec- 
tionate coasin,  bnt  he  was  *^  hungry  and 
athirst;"  and  he  felt  that  eating  his  supper 
would  be  a  more  agreeable  occupation  than 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  human  beings,  and  he  walked  up  to 
the  well-spread  table  with  considerable  alacrity. 
A  long  fast  and  mountun  air  would  have 
rendered  the  ! homeliest  fare  palatable;  how 
excellent  then  did  the  broiled  salmon,  the  deli- 
cate roasted  kid,  and  the  delicious  eggs  of  the 
razor-bill  and  guillemot  appear.  Old  Evbu 
stood  behind  the  chair  of  his  mistress,  and 
beheld,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  the  ample  justice 
done  to  all  these  dishes,  in  their  turn,  by  the 
hungry  Herbert ;  but  great  was  the  sorrow  of 
Evan  at  haying  to  remove  from  the  table  a 
dish  of  lobsters,  of  which  Herbert  had  declined 
to  partake,  and  he  begged  in  quite  a  pathetic 
tone  that  he  would  only  just  taste  them,  as- 
suring him  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
not  the  least  like  ^*  them  London  lobsters, 
these  Master  Herbert  be  rock  lobster,  look  at 
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the,'*  and  hebeld  one  up  in  what  he  considered 
die  most  tcmptiag  point  of  yiew^  **  is  n't  slie  a 
bnntjr  Herbert  promised  to  eat  ''the 
beanty"  for  his  bfeakfEist,  which  somewhat 
eomforted  old  Evan,  and  he  soon  after  left  the 
room,  but  quickly  returned  and  placed  before 
Herbert  a  covered  silver  dish,  and  a  large 
tankard,  likewise  of  silver;  as  Evan  raised  the 
cover  of  the  dish,  his  light  grey  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight,  and  casting  a  glance  of  triumph 
at  Hierbcrt,  he  exclaimed.  *'  Well  inteet  Mas* 
ter  Herbert,  this  here  dish  be  goot  enough  for 
Qneen  Anne,  Got  bless  he." 

Herbert  made  a  low  mock  bow  to  the  dish 
that  was  deemed  good  enough  for  royalty^ 
which  turned  oat  to  be  the  favourite  national 
one  of  toasted  cheese,  which,  when  accom- 
panied, as  on  the  present  occasion,  with  toast 
steeped  in  strong  ale,  was  called  *'  the  rare 
bit,**  and  whidi  the  Saxons  have  corrupted 
into  Welsh  rabbit.  Herbert  contrived  to  eat 
op  ^  the  rare  bit,"  and  it  was  very  evident  that 
bj  so  doing  he  raised  himself  many  degrees 
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in  the  estimation  of  Evan.  Evan  and  the 
supper  at  length  dbappeared,  and  Herbert 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  that  of  his  consin, 
and  with  a  smile  alladed  to  events  of  bygone 
days.  Three  years  had  passed  since  they  had 
last  met,  and  great  was  the  change  these  three 
years  had  worked  in  both.  Eva,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  was  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt.  Lady 
Gladstone,  in  London ;  she  was  then  a  tall, 
thin,  timid  girl,  at  the  awkward  age  of  fifteen, 
*' blushing  rosy  red"  if  looked  at,  and  if 
spoken  to  appearing  as  anxious  as  ever  did  a 
frightened  mouse,  with  whom  a  familiar  cat 
had  entered  into  conversation,  to  hide  in  a 
corner ;  but  all  this  timidity  would  instantly 
vanish  if  any  one  uttered  a  disparaging  word 
of  her  native  country,  kindred,  or  friends, 
**  the  eloquent  blood"  would  mount  up  to  her 
transparent  forehead,  and  her  dark  blue  eyes 
would  flash  fire,  and  the  usually  silent  moun- 
tain maiden  would  astonish  a  whole  party 
with  a  burst  of  eloquence,  "  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  to  the  heart  addressed."    Having 
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been  broaght  up  in  the  country,  and  a  stranger 
to  all  form,  most  intolerably  irksome  did  she 
find  it  to  be  obliged  to  sit,  night  after  night, 
perpendicularly,  on  a  far  from  easy  chair,  sur-* 
rounded  by  one  of  the  most  dull  and  stately 
circles  of  the  day ;  and,  though  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  flirting  a  fan,  being 
ne?ertheless  condemned  to  hold  an  enormous 
cue  in  her  hand.  Lady  Gladstone  having  pre* 
sented  her  with  it  on  the  day  after  she  had 
arriyed,  accompanied  with  the  request  that 
when  next  she  felt  inclined  to  yawn  in  her 
presence,  that  she  would  place  it  before  her 
mouth.  Then  she  was  contemptuously  in- 
formed that  tea,  not  butter-milk,  was  the 
proper  beverage  for  a  young  lady ;  and  tea 
she  was  compelled  to  sip  night  and  morn- 
ing, till  she  envied  the  humblest  peasant  in 
Wales,  who  might  drink  milk  whenever  he 
pleased.  But  her  minor  miseries  did  not  end 
here,  for  her  aunt  not  only  insisted  on  her 
learning  the  then  fashionable  game  of  ombre, 
hnt  expected  her  to  play  it  night  after  night, 
c2 
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for  the  amiiflemeiit  of  a  rich  old  bachelor 
eousin  of  Lord  Gladstone's,  from  whom  the 
family  had  great  ezpectalions.  ^'Bot  all 
these,  troubles,  and  many  more,  I  conld  bear 
with  patience,"  observed  Eva,  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  her  mother,  **  were  it  not  for  the 
horrible  view  from  my  bed*room  window;  why, 
I  see  nothing  but  roofs  of  houses  and  smoking 
chimneys/'  Poor  Eva!  her  situation  was 
indeed  a  pitiable  one;  and  no  Roman  Catholic 
ever  hailed  a  Saint's  day  with  more  satisfaction 
than  she  did,  for  on  Saints  days  and  Sundays, 
her  cousin  Herbert,  who  was  at  school  at 
Westminster,  spent  the  day  at  home ;  and  as 
he  was  good-tempered,  quick,  and  very  lively, 
and  quite  as  great  an  enemy  to  form  as  herself, 
they  speedily  became  great  friends,  and  she 
found  in  him,  on  all  occasions,  a  sympathizing 
listener.  He  was  a  high-spirited,  handsome 
youth,  and  a  son  that  most  mothers  would 
have  felt  proud  of;  and  so,  in  truth,  felt  Lady 
Gladstone,  though  he  appeared  little  likely  to 
accomplish  the  long -cherished  hope  of  her 
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ketrt — that  of  his  heiog  **  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form,  the  observed  of  all 
observers ;"  for  he  was  not  only  slovenly  in 
his  dress,  and  a  hater  of  dancing  and  dancing- 
masters,  but  an  ardent  admirer  of  water  quin- 
tain cricket,  foot-ball,  and  ditch-leaping ;  and 
on  his  numberless  half  and  whole  holidays, 
his  poor  mother  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
Ae  same  admonitory  speech  of  **My  dear 
Herbert,  you  must  not  expect  to  be  either 
admired  or  respected,  till  you  have  cured 
yourself  of  stooping,  and  have  learned 
to  dress,  not  like  a  savage,  but  a  Chris- 
tian." 

It  required  but  little  to  awake  ^the  pert 
and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth"  in  Herbert,  and 
one  morning,  after  listening  with  dutiiul  atten- 
tion to  this  well-known  speech  of  his  mother's, 
and  encouraged  by  an  arch  look  firom  Eva,  he 
ventured  to  reply  in  a  tone  of  mock  earnest- 
ness, aceompanied  with  a  sigh,  **  I  wish  I  were 
Mr.  Dumontr 
"  Heaven  forbid,  my  child  T  exclaimed  Lady 
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Gladstone,  in  a  voice  of  horror.  "  Why  he  id 
a  tailor  I" 

**  Very  true,  madam ;  but  if  good  dressing 
infers  that  you  are  a  good  Christian,  he  must 
be  a  very  good  Christian  indeed ;  and,  more- 
over, is  the  cause  of  hundreds  of  people  being 
good  Christians  as  well  as  himself." 

A  violent  rustling  of  her  richly-brocaded 
gown  was  the  only  outward  sign  exhibited  by 
Lady  Gladstone,  that  this  speech  of  her  son's 
was  not  agreeable  to  her.  Eva's  visit  was  not 
one  of  short  duration,  she  remained  in  London 
upwards  of  six  months ;  she  learned  to  dance 
a  cotillon  and  a  minuet,  to  courtesy  as  low  on 
entering  her  aunt's  drawing-room,  as  if  about 
to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  King  Wil- 
liam ;  to  sing  a  French  song,  and  to  detest  a 
town  life,  and  everything  connected  with  it; 
and  '^  blessed  was  the  hour,  and  happy  was  the 
day,"  that  saw  her  seated  by  the  side  of  her 
aunt's  waiting-woman,  in  an  old  lumbering 
coach,  and  on  her  road  to  Chester,  at  which 
town  Mrs.  Wynn  had  promised  to  meet  her. 
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Iftdj  Gladstone,  at  parting  with  her  niece, 
iiad  kissed  her  with  a  warmth  that  astonished 
her ;  bat  Hva  had  persuaded  Herbert  not  only 
to  take  lessons  in  dancing,  but  to  wear  gloves, 
and  have  a  suit  of  clothes  made  by  M.  Du- 
mont;  and  by  so  doing  had  gained  the  love 
and  admiration  of  her  aunt.  Herbert  left 
London  for  Oxford  on  the  same  day  that  Eva 
set  off  for  Conway,  and  a  variety  of  events 
occurred  to  prevent  their  meeting  again  till 
the  evening  on  which  this  tale  commenced* 
Eva  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  the 
elegant  and  fashionably-dressed  youth  now 
seated  by  her  side,  and  the  slovenly,  mischief- 
loving  Herbert  of  other  days,  could  be  one 
and  the  same  person ;  and  glancing  her  eyes 
over  his  splendid  riding  dress,  she  observed, 
with  a  smile : — 

**  I  am  afiraid,  though  from  a  different  cause, 
that  yoa  patronize  poor  M.  Dumont  as  little 
now  as  yoa  did  formerly." 

**  Oh,  poor  Dumont !"  said  Herbert,  laugh- 
ing; ^'even  you,  Eva,  could  not  persuade  me 
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to  employ  him  now.  He  is  no  loBger  tlie 
fiisfaionable  tsulor  lie  was  in  your  London  days. 
I  bare  not  employed  him  even  to  wori^  for  my 
servant  for  the  last  year." 

Old  Evan  now  made  his  appearance  with 
lighted  lamps  in  his  hand ;  and  walking  np  to 
Herbert,  he  reminded  him,  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  old  and  somewhat  spoiled  senrant,  that 
nine  o'clock  was  the  hoar  at  which  the  family 
was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  rest,  and  tiiat  it 
was  now  past  midnight. 

^'  For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  ours,  I 
recommend  yon  to  take  Eyan's  hint,"  aaid 
Mrs.  Wynn ;  "  you  mnst  reqaire  rest,  and  we 
must  be  up  early  to-morrow,  for  we  always 
breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  mor- 
ning." 

When  out  of  hearing  of  his  aunt,  Herbert 
asked  Evan  if  it  was  positively  necessary  for 
him  to  make  his  appearanee  at  such  an  nm- 
ehristian-like  hour ;  bat  little  enconragenient 
did  he  receive  from  that  quarts  to  act  the 
slnggard,  so  he  harried  into  bed  as  quickly  as 
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be  po»bly  eonld,  determining  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  the  refrefiiiing  damber  the  dnU 
god  would  grant  him  daring  tibe  short  time 
aUowed  him  for  its  indolgcnce.  Fatigue  helped 
him  to  carry  this  resolution  inmiediately  into 
effect,  and  he  fell  asleep,  not  only  before  "  half  a 
prayer  he  'd  said,"  bat  had  answered  a  question 
he  had  asked  himself,  waaficiV— whether  the 
expression  fascinatingor  beautiful,  would  most 
correctly  describe  lus  counn,  Era  Wynn  ? 

Brightly  shone  the  sun  thrmigh  itiie  case- 
ment window  of  Herijert's  bedchamber  "right 
eariy  in  the  moraing,**  and  roused  him  from 
Us  refreshing  and  dreamless  sleep.  He  in- 
stantly sprung  from  bis  bed,  and  was  more 
than  half  dressed  when  "Emai  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  offered  his  services  as  raiet. 
With  a  droll  mixture  of  adsiimtioB  aad  con- 
tempt, he  examined  the  brocaded  waisteost, 
relret  coat,  and  gaily  frilled  boots  and  gloves, 
in  which  Herbert  hoped,  aided  by  a  good 
Sgme  and  basidsome  &ee,  to  maiBe  no  common 
impression  on  the  fair  ladies  of  Coamray. 
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"  Well,  Evan,  what  think  you  of  my  waist- 
coat ?"  asked  Herbert,  observing  that  the  eyes 
of  the  old  man  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  it* 

"  Him  was  think,  Master  Herbert,  when 
him  spoke,  could  dear  old  master  Colonel 
Wynn  see  him  how  it  laugh." 

This  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  or  ex- 
pected answer  to  Herbert,  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  an  angel  would 
not  have  found  more  favour  in  Evan's  sight, 
had  he  appeared  in  any  garb  save  that  of  a  buflT 
coat,  a  dress  in  which  for  many  years  his  late 
master  had  made  no  mean  figure ;  but  dread- 
ing one  of  the  "  never-epding  still-beginning" 
tales  that  invariably  followed  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  his  dear  old  master,  or  a  buff  coat, 
Herbert  assured  Evan  that  he  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services ;  but  though  Herbert 
finished  his  toilet  in  haste  and  unassisted,  yet 
his  last  glance  at  the  looking-glass  was  far 
from  being  an  unsatisfactory  one.  ^*What 
will  Eva  think  of  my  appearance?"  he  mut- 
tered almost  audibly. 
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Bat  after  Herbert  had  wandered  down  one 
long  dark  passage  and  up  another,  turned  to 
the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  and  after  all 
found  himself  once  more  at  his  bed-room  door, 
he  began  to  wish  that  he  had  not  dbmissed 
Eyan  so  summarily. 

"  But,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  I  do  not  take 
courage  I  shall  lose  my  breakfast,  so  I  will 
try  to  find  my  way  down  this  yet  unexplored 
passage." 

At  the  end  of  it  Herbert  was  happy  to  find 
a  flight  of  stairs ;  these  he  quickly  descended, 
and  opened  the  first  door  he  beheld ;  but  in- 
stead of  his  eyes  being  regaled  as  he  had  flat- 
tered himself  they  would  be  by  a  comfortable 
andwell-spread  breakfast-table,andhisauntand 
cousin  seated  at  it,  they  saw  a  long,low'and  dark 
kitchen,  with  a  group  of  what  appeared  to  him 
half-naked  women  busily  engaged  round  a 
large  turf  fire.  On  perceiving  Herbert,  one 
and  all  uttered  a  shrill  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  he  hastily  closed  the  door,  but  not 
before  ho  had  observed  that  caps,  gowns,  shoes 
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and  stockings,  formed  no  part  of  their  attire. 
Perceiving  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
standing  half  open,  he  walked  towards  it, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  see  hb  aunt  seated  at 
the  breakfast-table,  in  the  same  room  in  which 
he  had  supped.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
silk  gown,  so  thickly  plaited  as  to  mimic  well 
the  fashionable  hoop,  which  had  not  at  this 
period  found  its  way  into  Wales;  her  hair, 
which  grief,  not  age,  had  turned  grey,  was 
combed  back  from  her  high  forehead,  and  was 
almost  concealed  by  a  cap  of  dazzling  white- 
ness ;  her  soft  full  grey  eyes,  though  they  had 
been  dimmed  by  many  a  tear,  and  her  still 
handsome  features,  told  how  yery  loydy  she  in 
youth  had  been,  and  there  was  a  gentle  dignity 
in  her  manner,  and  a  sweetness  in  her  smile, 
that  still  rendered  her  fiucinating  to  the  young 
and  the  old.  On  a  cushion  at  her  feet  sat  Eva, 
with  a  large &nuly  Bible  resting  on  her  knees; 
her  head  was  slightly  bent  over  the  Bible, 
from  which  she  was  reading  aloud ;  a  profu- 
sion of  glossy  brown  ringlets  nearly  concealed 


her  fiiee  ;  bot  her  soft  mnsical  roice  riveted 
Herbert  to  the  spot,  and  he  almost  feared  to 
breathe  lest  he  should  break  the  charm  that 
appeared  to  snrromid  him;  bat  the  chapter 
was  soon  finished,  and  the  book  dosed,  and 
Herbert  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  he  was  not 
in  fairy  land,  bnt  in  a  large  comfortable  apart- 
ment, with  a  substantial  breakfast  waiting  his 
pleasure. 

^You  will  accompany  us  to  church,  Her- 
bert ?•*  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  "  for  though  the 
service  will  be  performed  in  a  language,  with 
which  you  are  unacquainted,  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  following  us  during  the  prayers.*' 

Herbert  bowed  his  acquiescence  to  this  pro- 
posal, for,  though  like  most  of  the  fashionable 
young  men  of  his  day,  he  was  little  in  the 
habit  of  attending  any  church,  yet  he  felt 
anxious  to  stand  high  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  aunt,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond ;  and, 
moreover,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  idea, 
that  if  he  did  not  derive  much  spiritual  com- 
fort from  the  Reverend  Meredyth-ap-Owen- 
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ap-Oriffith-ap-Rees-Jones'  sermoD,  that  be 
might,  amusement.  His  imsuspicioas  aunt  felt 
pleased  with  his  ready  compliance  with  her 
wishes,  and  when  oat  of  his  hearing  expressed 
to  Eva  the  pleasare  it  gave  her  to  find  him  so 
mach  improred  in  mind  and  appearance,  and 
she  asked,  ^^What  do  yon  think  of  him,  Eva  ?" 

^^As  of  a  knight  well  spoken,  neat  and 
fine/' 

"  Eva,  Eva,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  shaking  her 
head,  bat  smiling  at  the  same  time,  **  do  not 
tradace  yoar  cousin,  or  quote  from  vain  plays 
on  a  Sunday  morning." 

Herbert  was  disappointed  of  the  amusement 
he  had  promised  himself,  for  he  could  detect 
nothing  in  the  clergyman's  manner  to  turn 
into  ridicule,  and  the  unafiected  piety  of  the 
whole  congregation  excited  his  surprise  and 
respect ;  but  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
much  too  keen  to  allow  of  his  newly  awa- 
kened piety  preventing  his  laughing  when, 
during  the  sermon,  at  the  same  instant,  men, 
women,  and  children  rose  from  their  seats  and 
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spat  upon  the  floor;*  he  tamed  to  Ets,  and 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ? 

^Oh,  nothing!"  said  Era,  who  could  not 
suppress  a  smile ;  *^  the  worthy  people  are  only 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  devil,  they 
always  spit  when  his  name  is  pronounced  in 
church." 

Many  a  low  courtesy  was  dropped  to  the 
yoang  sais  as  he  left  the  church,  by  rosy- 
eheeked,  black-eyed  maidens,  dressed  in  short 
linsey-woolsey  gowns,  and  black  beayer  hats. 
That  he  had  excited  much  admiration  was  evi^ 
dent,  but  could  he  hare  comprehended  the  lan- 
guage he  would  have  heard  many  remarks  on 
his  dress,  not  one  jot  more  complimentary  than 
that  of  old  Evan's.  The  observations  of  one 
old  woman,  in  particular,  who  leant  on  her 
stick,  and  examined  him  from  head  to  foot,  as 
he  passed  by  her,  would  have  surprised  him, 
by  their  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity. 

^  The  catechumens  in  the  primitiye  church  were  in 
the  habit  of  spitting,  in  order  to  intimate  their  abhor- 
Race  of  Satan  and  all  his  works. 
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^Mj  deaor  anal  and  eonm,"  Herbert  at 
length  exclaimed^  ^  da  not  joat  hands  aehe  ? 
Why  I  ^erilj  beUeve  that  you  faaye  shaken 
hands  with,  and  spoken  to  every  old  man  and. 
WOTian  in  Conway,  and  you  both  smile  and 
look  as  if  you,  not  they,  were  the  obliged 
party." 

•*  Herbert,  you  little  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn, 
•*how  highly  we  are  paid  for  the  notice  we 
bestow  on  these  poor  people,  paid  with  the 
only  coin  th^  hare  to  offer,  paid  with  love 
and  blessings.  You  may  smile  and  think  the 
lore  and  blessing  of  an  old  woman  are  boons 
that  yon  would  readily  dispense  with,  bat  re- 
member the  most  touching  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  unhappy  Bichard  II.  is  recorded 
ID  that  impressire  line  of  the  poet,  ^^  and  no 
one  cried,  God  save  him." 

''If  the  blessing  of  an  old  woman,"  said 
Herbert  with  a  smile,  ^  is  of  such  value,  how 
happy  must  that  man  be  who  is  followed  by 
that  of  a  young  woman.  My  dear  Eva,  pray 
teach  me  how  I  may  win  one  firom  that  pretty 
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snuling  maiden  yonder ;  would  a  present  of  a 
new  red  ribbon  call  one  down  upon  my  head  ?" 

"  No,  Herbert ;  she  would  shame  the  ribbon 
bj  blushing  a  more  beautiful  red,  and  instantly 
return  it ;  but  if  you  offered  a  present  to  her 
aged  &ther,  she  would  bless  you  again  and 
again." 

"Dear,  sweet,  unsophisticated  maidens!" 
exdaimed  the  laughing  Herbert ;  **  I  verily 
believe  that  I  must  relinquish  all  my  dreams 
of  future  glory,  and  pitch  my  tent  amongst 
you  in  Conway." 

"  I^ugh  on  now.  Master  Herbert,  but  if, 
after  a  month's  residence  amongst  us,  you  do 
not  allow  that  the  Welsh  are  artless,  brave, 
hospitable,  and  warm-hearted ;  dutiful  as  chil- 
dren, affectionate  as  husbands  and  wives,  and 
the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  never  dare  to 
darken  the  doors  of  Plas  Conway  again." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  with  a  smile, 
'^it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  a  few 
national  failings,  Eva. 

"Dearest  mother,  what  do   you  consider 

VOL.  I.  D 
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our  national  failings?"  eagerly  asked  Eva. 
•*  I  never  heard  you  speak  disparagingly  of 
your  native  country  before." 

**  My  dear  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Wynn, 
**  after  a  few  more  years  have  passed  over  your 
head,  you  will  have  learned,  as  I  have  done, 
that  perfection  is  not  to  be  met  with  even  in 
the  mountains  of  Wales;  but  I  think  that 
even  you  must  allow  that  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
too  fond  of  ale — ^  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrer 
at  wakes  and  fairs — and  apt  to  clothe  our- 
selves with  curses  as  a  garment;  and,  with 
sorrow  do  I  speak  it,  the  very  intensity  of 
feeling  of  which  you  make  a  boast,  when  ill- 
directed,  leads  to  fearful  crimes;  but  here 
comes  one  who,  I  would  gladly  flatter  myself 
possesses  all  tlie  virtues,  untainted  by  any  of 
the  vices,  of  the  Welsh  nation." 

"  My  old  college  friend,"  exclaimed  Herbert, 
in  a  tone  of  joy,  and  at  the  same  time  hastening 
forward  to  meet  him  ;  "  my  old  college  friend, 
Howel  Llewelyn." 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Hail,  andent  nuumers !  sure  defence, 
Where  they  Burvive,  of  wholesome  laws ; 
Bemnants  of  love— whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  nurow  room  withdnwB. 
Hail,  usages  of  pxistine  mould, 
And  je  that  guard  them,  mountains  old  I 


Seldom  had  been  wknessed  a  greater  contrast 
than  that  presented  by  Howel  Llewelyn  aiid 
Herbert  Gladstone.  The  form  of  Howel  was 
tan,  light,  and  active,  bat  at  the  same  tasne 
denoted  considerable  strength;  Us*  eyes  of 
dirk  hazel  were  clear  and  fall ;  his  forehead 
Iiigh  and  broad,  and  a  profanon  of  glossy 
Uack  hair  adorned  his  well^haped  head :  he 
D  2 
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was,  indeed,  "a  goodly  gentlyman,  garniged 
with  many  godly  gyftes,  both  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  and  come  of  the  noble  lignage  and  an- 
cient lyne"  of  Llewellyn  the  Great  Herbert 
Gladstone,  slight  in  figure,  delicate  in  feature 
and  limb,  looked  several  years  younger  than 
Howell,  though  in  point  of  fact  they  were  the 
same  age.  Herbert's  clear,  dark  complexion, 
and  his  deep-set  but  sparkling  black  eyes, 
showed  that  Norman  blood  was  mingled  in 
his  veins  with  that  of  British,  from  which 
nation,  on  the  female  side,  he  claimed  descent. 
But  greatly  as  they  diflTered  in  figure  and 
feature,  they  diflTered  still  more  in  their  style 
of  dress.  Howel,  in  a  plain  but  handsome 
suit,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  slightly  turned 
up  in  front,  and  a  single  feather  from  an 
eagle*s  wing  suspended  not  ungracefully  on 
one  side,  looked  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman. 
Herbert,  on  the  contrary,  attired  in  velvet  and 
brocade,  with  fringed  gloves  and  boots,  cocked 
hat,  and  elaborately  curled  wig,  looked  as  if 
nature  had  intended  him  for  a  lady's  page,  and 
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^to  write  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow;" 
jet  war  was  to  be  his  vocation,  as  well  as 
Howel  Llewelyn's.  Happy  as  was  Howel  to 
see  his  old  friend,  it  was  evident  that  his 
eyes  frequently  wandered  from  Herbert,  and 
rested  upon  Eva,  in  the  midst  of  the  former's 
most  interesting  communications,  and  at  last, 
by  some  inexplicable  manceavre,  Herbert 
fomid  himself  by  the  side  of  his  aunt,  and 
Eva  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Howel.  Mrs. 
Wynn,  fortunately  for  Herbert,  who  was  fond 
of  hearing  his^own  voice,  possessed  a  very  rare 
quality,  she  was  an  excellent  listener ;  her  look 
of  deep  interest,  her  smile  of  sympathy,  her 
sigh  of  pity,  was  always  well-timed,  and  she 
never  appeared  so  much  engrossed  with  her 
own  thoughts  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
those  of  other  people;  and  so  well  satisfied 
was  Herbert  with  his  companion,  that  on 
reaching  Plas  Conway,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
half-suppressed  sigh,  — "  And  are  we  here 
already?" 
^'Gladstone,  you  are  probably  aware  that 
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we  Iiaye  many  singnlar  customs  in  Wales  that 
are  not  to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  in  any  part 
of  England,"  said  Howel  Llewelyn  to  "Her^ 
bert,  as  they  were  standing  together  in  the 
bay  window  of  the  common  sitting-room  at 
Flas  Conway,  in  which  they  had  just  eaten 
their  one  o'clock  dinner,  ^'  and  if  you  are  in- 
clined to  witness  the  humours  of  one  called 
Stocsio,  follow  me,  and  I  will  act  the  part 
of  interpreter.'* 

Herbert,  nothing  loath,  took  up  his  hat,  and 
walking  after  Howel,  soon  found  himself  in  the 
High  ^eet  of  Conway ;  from  every  house  in 
which  might  be  se^a  men  and  boys  rushing 
osft,  amidst  diouts  of  laughter^  each  holding  in 
hifi  hand  branches  <^gorse  in  full  hlo<Mn;  they 
all  foUowed,  in  '^  most  admired  disorder,"  a 
Aort,  stout-built,  red-haired  youth,  whose 
vacant  countenance  was  expressive  of  nothoag 
but  good  humour;  the  motley  group,  however, 
kad  fixed  upon  him  for  the  leader  of  the  revda 
of  £aster-day,not  on  account  of  his  posaesmg* 
more  wealth  or  wisdom,  than  his  neighbours. 
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\mt  in,  ecMueqaeiice  of  his  being  ike  last  bene- 
&t  amongst  them;  with  long  strides  and 
sviaging  gait  the  hero  of  the  hour  led  the 
waj  to  a  small  eminence  at  a  short  distance 
ttom  the  town,  where  a  throne  of  rough  stones 
had  been  erected  for  him ;  he  scrambled  to  the 
t«^  and  bowed,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
nodded  to  the  assembled  crowd  before  him  ; 
all  stood  beve-headed,  some  oat  of  respect  for 
the  K^al  presence ;  bat  others,  and  they  com* 
posed  by  fiur  the  most  nomerous  portion  of  the 
asBembled  throng,  in  consequence  of  not  haying 
a  hat  The  monarch  of  Easter-day  waved  his 
sceptre  of  gorse,  and  silence  the  most  profound 
frUowed ;  but  "•  the  gods  had  not  made"  him 
do^pent,  and  he  stammered  through  a  speeds 
that  had  cost  the  clerk  of  the  parish  much 
troaUe  to  eompose,  and  still  more  to  teach 
htm;  bat  not  before  he  had  hemmed  more 
tkaa  <mee  did  hemamble, — 

^Trotty  and  well-bdoved  subjects,  the 
icqpectfol  attention  with  which  the  laws  of 
Eutar-day  haye  ever  beea  regarded  by  yoe 
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and  your  forefathers,  leads  me  to  hope  that 
not  one  black  sheep  will  be  found  amongst 
you ;  but  that  one  and  all  will  aid  in  bringing 
to  speedy  trial  any  man  who  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  three  score,  and  is  yet  such  a  lover 
of  his  bed  as  not  to  have  joined  us  in  the  High 
Street  before  the  clock  has  sounded  five  to- 
morrow morning;  and  as  for  the  vigorous 
men  of  forty,  as  heretofore,  let  them,  as  they 
value  our  royal  favour,  be  found  in  attendance 
before  the  sun  has  risen ;  and  you,  my  merry 
lads,  who  have  not  yet  seen  twenty,  follow  me, 
and  remember,  should  it  be  discovered  that 
any  one  man  amongst  you  has,  like  a  sluggard, 
crept  to  his  bed  to-night,  that  without  judge  or 
jury  he  will  be  condemned  to  pass  the  whole  of 
to-morrow  in  the  stocks.'* 

Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers  followed  this 
royal  address ;  but  it  was  evident  to  Herbert 
that  they  were  not  all  occasioned  by  admira- 
tion of  royal  eloquence,  but  that  the  discovery 
that  young  Squire  Llewelyn  made  one  of  their 
party,  had  at  least  called  forth  one  cheer  more. 
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like  Mrs.  Wyim  and  Eva,  he  appeared  to 
have  a  kind  word  or  smile  for  every  one,  and 
young  and  old  crowded  around  him,  anxious 
to  obtain  a  sign,  however  trifling,  that  he  ob- 
served them.    Even  the  royal  bridegroom  for- 
got his  dignity,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  waiting 
till  his  turn  should  arrive  to  receive  a  nod  or  a 
shake  of  the  hand.     Howel  at  length  per- 
ceived him,  and,  advancing  to  the  place  where 
be  stood,  bowed  as  low  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
real  royalty.    A  loud  laugh  ran  through  the 
crowd.    Herbert  could  not  suppress  a  slight 
feeling  of  envy,  at  witnessing  not  only  the 
love  but  the  respect  with  which  Howel  was 
evidently  regarded,  though    he  indulged  in 
familiarities  that  militated  strangely  against 
all  Herbert's  preconceived  notions  of  dignity. 
Sandry  glances,  directed   towards    the    spot 
where  Herbert  Gladstone    stood,    convinced 
him  that  he  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  his  firiend  and  the  monarch  of  the 
day;   and  the   frequent  and  loud  bursts  of 
laughter  that  invariably  followed  one  of  these 
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ghiucesy  fell  with  anything  bat  a  soothing 
sound  on  his  rather  too  sensitive  ear.  At 
length  his  patience  quite  gave  way,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  language  that,  fortunately  for 
him,  was  not  understood  by  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  him: — "What  a  horrible  row 
these  only  half-cirilized  fellows  are  making! 
How  can  Llewelyn  take  pleasure  in  such 
society  V 

At  this  most  inauspicious  moment,  Howel 
came  up  to  him,  and,  with  an  ill-suppressed 
smile,  deliyered  a  message  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  he  said,  by  his  majesty  ot  the 
gorse.  On  learning  its  purport,  well  might 
Herbert  hare  been  designated  "  the  knight  of 
the  woeful  countenance ;"  for  he  was  required 
to  deliver  up,  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
king  of  the  day,  his  splendid  cocked  hat  and 
feathers.  There  was  a  smile,  not  only  about 
Llewelyn's  mouth,  bat  in  his  eye,  that  added 
fuel  to  the  kindling  wrath  in  his  heart,  and  in 
a  tone  of  some  irritatioci,  he  said, — ^*  I  have  to 
Ihank  yoo,.  Llewel^n^  for  having  put  it  into  the 
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IkhI  of  tibat  semi-barbarian  yonder  to  make 
tins  absurd,  irrational  request." 

^  Noy  Gladstone,  on  mj  honour,  no/'  said 
Hsnrel,  endeavouring  to  look  verj  serious; 
''it  was  one  of  his  followers  of  low  degree 
that  suggested  it  to  his  mqesty;  but  he, 
pleased  with  the  suggestion,  immediately  or- 
dered me  to  make  his  royal  wishes  known  to 
ywL 

"  Uewdyn/'  excIaiBied  Gladstone,  "  point 
oat  to  me  the  man  that  made  this  most  imper- 
tinent proposal,  that"— 

''That  yon  may  knock  him  down,"  said 
Hcywel  laughing;  ''but  I  reaUy  cannot  see 
bine— he  ia  lost  im  the  crowd— he  is  a  very 
thoit  maa,  and  therefore  beneath  your  no- 
tice, and  an  old  one  to  boot,"  continued 
Hovd,  who  was  anxions  to  screen  the  delin- 
queul,  wild  was  Mrs.  Wyrni's  dd  serrant 
Esrao. 

"Wdl,  wdlv  Uewelyn,  nev^  mmd  him," 
Mii  Herbert^  goodl-hmno  vedly, ''  bat  give  me 
tbe  best  a^iee  you  can  in  this  important  af- 
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fair ;  you  know  the  people  we  have  to  deal  with ; 
say,  then,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
give  up  my  hat ;  for,  far  from  pleasant  as  I 
should  vote  it  to  parade  the  streets  bare- 
headed on  any  occasion,  it  would  be  doubly 
annoying  to  know  that  I  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  such  a  barelegged  mob  as  the  one 
yonder." 

Llewelyn,  though  evidently  on  mischief 
bent,  was  too  kind  hearted  to  persevere  in  his 
scheme,  when  he  discovered  how  little  pala- 
table it  was  to  Herbert ;  and  delicately  hinted 
that  the  king  of  the  gorse  might  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  charms  of  a  golden  bribe.  Happy 
to  retain  his  hat  on  any  conditions,  Herbert 
gladly  placed  in  Howel's  hand  a  much  larger 
sum  than  the  occasion  required ;  and,  judging 
by  the  shout  of  joy  with  which  it  was  received 
by  the  monarch  and  his  men,  the  royal  coffer 
must  have  been  empty  indeed.  Huzzas  and 
cheers  arose  with  a  deafening  sound,  and  the 
name  of  Gladstone  echoed  from  rock  to  rock ; 
and,  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  thanked 
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the  crowd'  ^  for  their  most  sweet  voices/'  he 
was  wdl  satisfied  at  the  tarn  the  affair  had  so 
nnezpectedly  taken,  and  he  gaily  acquiesced 
in  Howel's  proposal  of  returning  to  Plas  Con- 
wajy  and  taking  a  little  supper  and  a  little 
rest,  and  that  they  should  then  sally  forth  to 
join  again  the  merry  revel  rout. 

"I  will  pass  my  word,"  said  Howel,  trying 
to  look  grave,  ^  that  no  fresh  personal  annoy- 
ance shall  be  offered  you;  and  I  think  that 
you  cannot,  in  six  short  months,  have  so  com- 
pletely laid  aside  your  Oxford  tastes  as  to  dis- 
like a  good  genuine  row." 

"  Oh,  far  from  it ;  I  only  felt  rather  appre- 
hensive lest  his  majesty  might  take  a  fancy  to 
my  coat  or  waistcoat,  or,  perchance,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  countryman,  Owen  Glendower, 
send  me  *  bootless  home.' " 

**  No,  you  need  not  fear  that  yon  red-headed 
monarch  will  exact  further  tribute  from  you, 
dther  in  dress  or  gold,  but  he  will  perhaps 
claim  your  assistance  to  bring  to  summary 
punishment  some  refractory  subject,  who  may 
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lure  preferred  m  good  aigbt's  restiockejmg 
tbe  iLitiMjf  laws  tkat  iuEve  been  pregwJgmtBd 
tbis  eTenBg," 

The  early  boon  at  Fhs  Conwa j  avifted  weB 
idtb  the  arrangemezits  of  tbe  joong  men ;  nod 
they  bad  enjoyed  many  boors  of  comfortabie 
sleep  before  tbe  pnnctoal  Evan  knocked  at 
tbdr  doors,  and  amioimced  that  ^^ee  o'elock 
bad  stmck.  Howel's  toilet  was  finkbed  be- 
fore yonng  Gladstone  bad  settled  whxcb  of  bis 
coats  was  best  suited  for  tbe  work  in  which 
be  was  likely  to  be  -engaged ;  and  Howel,  on 
entering  his  room,  found  bim  in  a  state  of 
great  perplexity. 

"  Bless  me,  Gladstone !"  ezdaimed  How^ 
^  what  matters  it  if  yon  do  spoil  your  coat  ? 
Why,  your  father  is  rich  enough  to  buy  yon  a 
dozen  new  ones,  and  if  we  lose  much  aftore 
time  we  shall  have  a  mob  about  the  door,  and 
ibe  noise  and  confusion  that  will  follow  will 
awake  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva." 

''You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  Llewelyn, 
that  the  rabble  would  dare  to  knock  at  the 
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door  of  this  boose,  and  sfik  for  u  f  nrriiimrf 
Herbeztyin  vtter  Bstoniahiiient. 

'^  Yes ;  and,  mapeorer^  if  we  vere  not  fortib- 
comii^,  tlMy  would  try  to  &rae  back  tke 
strong  bar  that,  as  a  matter  of  preoantion,  was 
plaeed  across  the  entranoe-door  hst  night,  and 
most  probably  succeed,  and  carry  ns  boib  off 
to  the  stocks  in  noisy  triumph.'* 

''To  the  stocks!"  repeated  Herbert  several 
times  in  a  tone  of  blank  dismay;  bat  a  lond 
shoot  arose  at  this  instant  in  the  stroet,  and  he 
followed  Howel,  who  was  already  at  Ihe  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  witii  as  much  speed  and 
trepidation  as  if  he  had  been  making  his 
escape  from  die  gallows ;  bat  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  the  mnch  dreaded  stocks  borne  along 
hj  a  party  of  stoat  young  fellows,  ripe  for  any 
mischief,  he  hastily  retreated  into  the  house, 
but  Howel  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  street,  which,  early  as  it 
was,  was  thronged  by  a  dense  mob.  A  bare- 
legged  party   of    musicians    preceded    the 
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bearers  of  tlie  stocks,  and,  with  worn-out  drums 
and  ill-played  pipes,  succeeded  to  their  hearts' 
content  in  **  making  night  hideous."  Time  and 
tune  were  evidently  trifling  minutiee,  deemed 
quite  unworthy  of  notice;  but  the  exertions  of 
the  fifers  were  beyond  all  praise:  had  life  or 
death  depended  upon  each  puff,  their  cheeks 
could  not  have  been  more  widely  distended. 
One  youth,  in  particular,  looked  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  .^lolus,  as  represented  in  .^op*s  fa- 
bles, when  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  tra- 
veller to  take  off  his  cloak ;  nor  did  the  resem- 
blance consist  alone  in  the  cheeks,  for  every  hair 
on  his  head  stood  erect,  *^  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine,"  but  whether  from  his  great 
exertions,  or  from  alarm  at  the  uncouth  sounds 
proceeding  from  his  mouth,  we  know  not.  Nor 
must  the  praiseworthy  deeds  of  the  drummers 
be  passed  over  in  silence  for  they  beat  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  with  all  their  strength,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  such  a  din,  that  it  was 
quite  wonderful  that  they  did  not,  like  fear, 
recoil  *'at  the  sound  themselves  had  made." 


Nor  fid  their  noisj  exerdoas  flag  for  an  is- 
stant,  till  a  load  Bhoat  from  the  crowd  an- 
nwinryd  that  the  atodcs  were  securely  fits- 
(eoed  acroflB  the  lower  part  of  the  High 
iscrees. 

^  What  k  to  be  done  next  ?"  inquired  Her- 
bert. 

"  We  are  going  to  search  for  a  delinquent 
to  place  in  the  stoeks.  Old  Eyan,  whom  you 
may  see,  if  yon  look  to  the  right,  in  earnest 
eonrersation  with  a  groom  of  my  fiither's,  has 
jut  learned  that  an  unfortunate  tailor,  who 
vas  supposed  to  have  been  in  Bangor,  is  not 
ooly  in  Conway,  but  actually  in  his  bed  and 
noring.  Now  the  first  o&nce  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  him  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  the  stocks ;  but  the  second  being  one  for 
whidi  there  is  no  parallel  in  our  annals  of 
Easter  Monday,  he  must  be  tried  by  a  judge 
and  jury  of  the  deyerest  men  amongst  us,  and 
^  judge  must  inyent  some  unheard  of  pun- 
idunent  to  meet  this  hitherto  unheard  of 
crime.    If  the  affair  be  well  managed,  we  shall 

YOL.  I.  B 
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have  rare  fun;  but  we  must  first  catch  our 
man." 

The  catching  the  man,  however,  proved  by 
no  means  an  easy  task,  or  one  devoid  of  dan- 
ger :  he  appeared  to  be  well  prepared  for  his 
assailants,  and  armed  at  all  points.  Doors, 
windows,  and  every  possible  or  impossible 
place  of  ingress,  was  tried  in  vain :  front  and 
back  door  were  shaken  and  battered,  till  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  house  appeared  in- 
evitable; yet  not  a  sound  was  heard  from 
within,  and  a  murmur  began  to  run  through 
the  crowd,  that  Evan  Mrs.  Wynn  (a  title 
given  him  to  distinguish  him  from  at  least  a 
dozen  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  in 
Conway)  had  not  heard-  aright,  and  that  it 
was  an  owl,  and  not  Hugh  Davies  the  tailor, 
that  he  had  detected  in  the  high  misdemeanor 
of  snoring  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Monday. 
A  council  of  war  was  now  called,  and  it  was 
determined  that  their  forces  should  be  drawn 
off,  and  a  sentinel  only  be  left  in  ambush,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  street,  to  watch  the  move- 
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mentsof  more  than  one  honsehold,  sospected 
of  harbouring  a  worshipper  of  Morpheus 
amongst  them ;  but  fear  of  punishment,  not 
hope  of  rest,  now  induced  them  to  resist  **  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law :"  for  "  sleep  no  more  " 
oonld  not  have  been  more  authoritatively  com- 
manded by  conscience  to  Macbeth,  than  by 
the  Easter  revellers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
way. 

Herbert,  who  entered  into  the  sports  of  the 
day  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  youngest 
lad  of  the  party,  offered  his  services  as  sen- 
tinel, and  they  were  most  graciously  accepted. 
He  instantly  concealed,  himself  in  a  dark  nook 
that  not  only  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
street,  but  was  well  placed  for  keeping  a  vigi- 
lant watch  on  the  barricaded  house.    The  sun 
was  beginning  to  appear  above  the  tops  of  the 
houses,   and  thrifty  housewives  were  to  be 
seen  bustling  about  in  their  vocation,  while 
casements  were  opening,  and  merry  maidens 
stretching  their  necks  out  of  them  to  watch 
the  retreating  forms  of  the  motley  crowd. 
s2 
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Bttt  BO  tkriftj  honsewtfe,  or  lavghiiig  nuuden, 
appeared  at  ^oor  or  window  of  tbe  suspected 
house.  Nature  had  not  bestowed  a  large 
stock  of  patienee  on  Herbert,  and  thereftn^ 
he  wisely  drew  but  small  drafts  upon  it  at  a 
time;  bitt  on  the  present  occasion  pa&nce 
appeared  in  great  dai^er  of  becoming  a  bank- 
rapty  when,  as  if  to  avert  so  direful  an  evil, 
an  eye,  for  no  other  feature  of  the  face  was 
distinctly  to  be  seen,  appeared  looking  an- 
xiously forth  from  a  half  opened  window  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Herbert  instantly  de- 
termined upon  the  course  he  would  pursue: 
he  waited  till  the  eye  was  withdrawn,  and 
then  walked  quietly  down  the  street,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  encountered  old  Evan, 
who,  vexed  and  irritated  at  having  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  hearing  called  in  questkm,  had 
des^ted  firom  the  main  body,  intending  to 
offer  his  services  and  superior  wisdom  to  Her- 
bert, whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  mere  child, 
and  considered  as  very  unfit  for  the  office  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself;  and  this  opinion 
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v»  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  by  tUs  unex- 
pected meeting. 

"Well,  inte^  master  Herbert,"  exclaimed 
die  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  no  mock  indignation, 
**  kim  call  it  soldier,  and  it  desert  him  post ; 
d«n't  it  know  kim  shall  be  sbot." 

"  Only  let  me  bring  the  culprit  to  justice, 
tnd  tken  shoot  me  if  you  like/'  said  Gladstone, 
laughing ;  ^  but  you  look  tired,  my  old  fiiend, 
aad  as  I  see  the  sign  of  the  '  Harp/  yonder, 
tike  this  piece  of  diver,  and  go  in  and  re- 
fresh yourself  with  a  jug  of  good  ale,  or  ewrw 
ioj  as  you  would  eaU  it." 

The  old  man  was  softened  by  this  slight 
ittempt  on  the  part  of  Herbert  to  utter  liie 
only  language  in  the  world  that  he  deemed 
worthy  of  being  listened  to  by  christian  ears, 
and  he  suppressed  the  rising  wrath  which  the 
eommencement  of  this  speech  had  called  forth, 
and  walked  off,  muttering  to  himself,  "  Tired, 
tiled,  inteet;  him  little  know  him  strength." 

*  Eran/*  said  Heibert,  calling  after  him, 
••if  you  hear  me  cry  out  'tally-ho,'  be  with 
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me  instantly :  for  I  shall  then  haye  unearthed 
the  old  fox." 

Herbert,  in  an  unconcerned  and  leburely 
manner,  retraced  his  steps  up  the  street, 
humming  a  lively  air.  His  voice,  though  not 
powerful,  was  remarkably  sweet,  and  many  a 
young  and  old  female  came  to  their  doors  to 
listen,  and  to  gaze  at  the  strange  gentleman  as 
he  passed.  Perceiving  that  he  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  group  of  young  ladies,  he 
stopped,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  them 
with  a  grace  and  ease  that  a  Frenchman 
might  have  siglied  in  vain  to  surpass,  and 
sung  "Where  the  bee  sucks,"  in  most  ex- 
quisite style.  The  young  ladies,  who  probably 
comprehended  the  words  as  little  as  did  the 
bare-headed  servant  girls  who  were  peeping 
over  their  shoulders  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
bowed  their  thanks  for  this  most  unexpected 
serenade.  Well  pleased  as  Herbert  felt  when 
he  perceived  the  admiration  his  singing  had 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  pretty  smiling 
group  at  the  window,  his  pleasure  was  won- 
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derfnllj  increased  by  observing  that  the 
charms  of  his  voice  had  attracted  a  woman 
to  the  door  of  the  house  he  was  so  bent  upon 
entering.  She  was  evidently  apprehensive  of 
danger,  and  held  the  half-opened  door  firmly 
grasped  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  Xhe  other 
she  endeavoured  to  keep  back  a  stout  child  of 
six  years  of  age,  who  was  as  pertinaciously 
bent  on  coming  forward  to  see  ^^the  gentle* 
man,"  as  was  his  mother  to  keep  him  in  the 
house.  Apparently  occupied  with  the  young 
ladies,  but  in  reality  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  woman,  Herbert  again  doffed  his 
hat,  and  again  bowed  reverently  and  low»  and 
song  with  taste  and  spirit  a  hunting  song : 
the  tally-ho  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  verse 
had  the  effect  of  a  trumpet  call  upon  old 
Evan;  he  set  down  an  untouched  horn  of 
excellent  ale  on  a  table,  and  bustled  into  the 
street.  Herbert  advanced  a  few  stepd  nearer 
to  the  woman,  and  under  pretence  of  exhibiting 
the  feathers  in  his  hat  to  her  child,  stood  be- 
fore her  and  concealed  the  approach  of  Evan : 
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slie  Ind  eTen  relinqaished  ker  Itold  of  die 
door;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  sorprMe 
that  she  was  thrown  into  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  <^  the  old  man,  Herbert  sfumng 
past  her  into  the  Idteiien,  and  behdd,  to  his 
no  small  delight,  the  object  of  all  this  ma- 
noenrring  seated  l^  the  fire.  Bnt  nature  had 
written  tailor  as  legibly  upon  his  £iee  and 
figure  as  if  it  had  been  branded  there  by  art; 
and  Herbert  felt  that  making  pisoiier  sadi 
an  epitome  of  a  man  would  cover  him  witk 
more  ridicule  than  glory.  The  tailor  made  no 
attempt  even  at  resistance;  but  a  loud  aad 
stormy  war  of  words  was  heard  from,  withont, 
which  was  being  carried  on  between  his  help- 
mate and  Evan.  Herbert  grasped  the  nerve- 
less arm  of  his  pi^cmer,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  door ;  but  there  he  fonsid  it  expedient  to 
stop:  for  the  tailor's  vnfe,  although  ''she  was 
little,  was  fierce;"  and  her  eyes,  nose,  moath, 
fdnn,  yes,  her  Tery  hair  and  cap  ^oke  the 
Tixen ;  and  with  arms  akimlw,  she  stood  be- 
fore the  door,  and  looked  mnrtterable  fliingB 
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at  Herbert;  and  witk  slmll  and  nqnd  da- 
qiieiiee  endeavoured  to  rouse  in  iier  timid 
knsbaad  any  dormaat  covErage  that  migiit 
fiager  in  Us  heart ;  but  finding  all  attempts 
in  that  quarter  Tain,  she  tamed  towards  Her- 
bert, and  showered  down  npon  him  such  9l 
torrent  of  corses,  impreeations,  and  oaths,  aa 
would  have  made  his  blood  nm  cold,  had  he 
understood  the  Umgnage  in  which  they  were 
uttered*  Bat  the  woman  percmuig  that  her 
rage  excited  miith,  not  £sar,  in  a  violent  burst 
of  pasaJOB,  summoned  all  the  English  she 
eouU  ^>eak  to  her  aid,  and  exclaimed^ 
^eoafoonded  villain,  sais,  hang  he!  curse 
her 

As  loi^  as  the  abuse  and  curses  bestowed 
iqKm  Herbert  were  uttered  in  a  language  he 
could  not  understand,  Evan  had  remained 
most  philosephicafly  quiet,  thinking,  perhaps, 
'fliat  discretion  was  the  best  part  of  valour;" 
and  that  it  wwM  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
keep  on  peaeeable  terms  with  a  Aury  of  such 
edebrity  as  Ne&y  IHnries;    but  when  she 
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addressed  Herbert  in  English,  and  uttered 
sucli  unchristian-like  words,  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of 
Wynn,  that  he  should  *'  draw  the  sword  and 
throw  away  the  scabbard ;"  and,  with  the  dex- 
terity and  familiarity  of  an  old  soldier,  he 
threw  his  arms  round  the  waist  of  the  virago 
and  whirled  her  to  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  kitchen.  Herbert  instantly  drew  his  prize 
into  the  street,  which  was  fast  filling  with 
men  and  boys,  rumour  having  speedily  spread 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  knight  of  the 
thimble;  and  the  shouts  and  laughter  called 
forth  by  his  woe-begone  look,  were  doubled 
when  old  Evan  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them, 
followed  by  the  wife  of  the  tailor,  who  clung 
most  tenaciously  to  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
Long  and  fearful  was  the  struggle;  but  the 
flap  of  the  coat  at  length  remained,  to  tell  a 
tale  of  triumph,  in  the  hands  of  the  virago* 
Evan,  in  a  state  of  *'  fine  frenzy,"  pulled  off 
his  coat,  and  throwing  it  to  her,  said,  **  it  is 
old  and  good-for-nothing,  like  your  husband ; 
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bat  as  you  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  worthless 
things,  take  that." 

The  luckless  tailor,  strongly  guarded  (for 
an  attempt  at  a  rescue  was  expected),  was  led 
away  to  a  neighbouring  ale  house,  or  public, 
as  it  was  termed.  Howel  and  Evan,  who  had 
now  joined  Gladstone,  were  busily  engaged  in 
fixing  upon  a  judge  and  jury  to  try  the  de- 
linqaent,  when  their  party  was  most  unex- 
pectedly increased  by  the  presence  of  a  man 
in  a  dress  so  gay  and  strange  as  to  call  forth 
an  expression  of  surprise  from  Herbert ;  but 
Uewelyn,  the  instant  he  perceived  him,  held 
out  his  hand  and  said,  '^You  are  most  wel- 
come, Billy  Bangor;  but  may  we  be  permitted 
to  ask,  what  has  induced  you  to  visit  Conway 
at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  Verily,  my  good  master,"  was  the  reply, 
*4he  king  of  the  fools  has  come  to  visit  the 
king  of  the  gorse,  well  knowing  that  he  should 
find  hundreds  of  his  subjects  paying  homage 
to  him,  and  deeming  it  right  to  sanction  their 
proceedings." 
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'GmeioiiB  aad  eondesoeDdoig,"  obsn-v«dl 
Howel ;  '^  and  as  one  of  the  xaost  derotoi  cf 
your  snbjeets  has  jnst  be^i  taken  eaptm  lyy 
this  doughty  knighty  whom  men  call  Heridert 
Gladstone,  you  will  have  an  opportimily  <if 
pleading  his  cause,  or  pronouncing  his  doom 
as  judge,  for  he  is  in  the  space  of  oine  short 
hour  to  be  brought  to  triai." 

*'  Let  me  be  judge,  let  me  be  judge,  Mastsr 
Howel  Llewelyn ;  for  TnAflitiilrfl  my  cap  aad 
bells  will  accord  well  with  the  Judge's  wig." 

''And  you,  Llewelyn,"  said  Herbert,  «'Aall 
plead  the  cause  of  ihe  unlta{^  wight*' 

**  Not  I,  on  my  honour,"  eKdaimed  Howd; 
^no,  it  shall  ne^er  be  said  &at  I  defended 
a  oowar^y  tailor;  but  I  see  Owen  Orifith, 
my  father's  hnatsmaa,  at  the  -dcxn-  of  &e '  Gloat;' 
he  married  a  tailor's  daughter." 

**  And  is,  therefore,  a  Tery  proper  persoii  to 
plead  in  tBOFaar  ^  a  goose,  yom  cpime,"  <aid 
Bifly  Bangor.  ^Well,  so  kt  it  be;  Oma 
Ghriffith  amd  I  have  met  before  t»-iay ;  aaul  I 
have  often  thought  when  I  have 
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'  bis  neek  hj  nnming'  lieadloDg-  down  a 
rodL  after  a  wordkless  fin^  that,  kad  he  worn 
Bi^  cap  and  gcywn^  the  crj^  instead  of  beii^ 
tB]ly4io^  Im^»  there  goes  the  fox,  would 
have  been  bark  forward,  haork  forward,  and 
save  Ae  poor  fool!" 

Howel  gave  some  orders  to  Evan,  and  then 
adorned  with  Herbert  to  Mrs.  Wynn's,  in 
order  to  procuare  some  break&st;  their  meal 
was  qnicklj  despatded;  bat,  neyertheless, 
when  they  agidn  joined  the  erowd  in  the  Hi^ 
Street,  they  found  the  jn^e  not  only  dressed, 
bat  mounted  on  bofseback ;  a  more  absurd  or 
grotesque  figure  than  he  presented  bad  seldom 
been  seen  eren  in  the  train  of  the  lord  of  mis- 
rule. Over  his  coat  of  many  colours  was 
thrown  a  gown  that  had,  in  an  age  gone  by, 
actually  decked  the  person  of  a  learned  judge, 
bat  time  bad  eommitted  strange  haroc  in  its 
original  hue,  and  had  worn  sundry  holes  in 
Tarious  parts  of  it,  and  the  motley  garb  be- 
neath it  peeped  through  them,  and  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  being  patched  with  pieces  of 
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red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  clotb.  Nor  did 
the  well-flowered  and  copiously  greased  wig, 
surmounted  by  tlie  cap  and  bells,  excite  less 
amusement.  That  the  horse  on  which  the  judge 
was  mounted  had  received  two  of  the  warnings 
to  prepare  for  death  there  was  no  gainsaying, 
for  he  was  blind  and  lame,  and  his  dot-and- 
go-one  motion  shook,  at  eyery  step  he  took, 
not  only  a  cloud  of  flour  from  the  wig,  but 
caused  the  bells  in  the  cap  to  jingle.  Women 
and  children  followed  the  crowd,  and  all  pre- 
sent, save  the  unfortunate  tailor  and  his  vixen 
wife,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

"And  who,"  asked  Herbert,  "is  Billy 
Bangor?  he  wears,  it  is  true,  a  fool's  dress, 
but  his  words  show  that  shrewdness,  if  not  wit, 
lurks  beneath  that  garb." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Howel ;  "  and  yet  he 
claims  no  higher  station  in  the  household  of 
the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn  but  that  of  fool ;  but  I 
frankly  own  to  you  that  I  would  ten  times 
rather  possess  his  lively  wit  than  the  dull  sense 
of  many  a  man  who  looks  at  him  with  an  eye  of 
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sober  sadness  and  contempt,  and  exclaims,  poor 
fool!" 

The  cavalcade  soon  came  to  a  halt  opposite 
to  the  heap  of  stones  that  a  few  hours  before 
had  served  for  a  throne  for  the  monarch  of 
Easter-day,  and  was  now  to  be  converted  into 
a  box  for  the  judge.  A  large  flat  stone  proved 
no  bad  substitute  for  a  table,  and  on  it  Billy 
Bangor  laid,  with  an  air  of  most  judge-like 
grayity,  a  short  stick,  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  a  fool's  head,  curiously  carved,  and  which 
he  styled  an  of&cial  sceptre.  Everything  was 
arranged  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  forms 
observed  in  a  regular  court  of  justice,  but  the 
jury  were  obliged  to  stand,  for  the  identical 
reason  assigned  in  a  trial  of  similar  impor- 
tance, because  "  they  had  ne'er  a  seat."  The 
spindle-shanked,  long-armed,  and  gaunt-look- 
mg  prisoner  was  summoned  to  answer  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  in  the  name  of 
Thomas  the  Fortieth,  King  of  the  Gorse :  the 
tailor  was  dragged  forward  by  two  rough- 
headed  mischievous-looking  lads,  who  dubbed 
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iheiBsches  ofiecra.  The  judge  thea  sroBe, 
and,  with  a  look  of  dignified  gravity  that  rf- 
&red  a  most  lodieroaseontraflt  to  his  dress  and 
whole  appearanee,  proceeded  to  darge  the 
jury:— 

«  Gentlemen, — ^From  the  well  known  soft- 
ness of  your  hearts,  and  hardness  of  your 
heads,  I  am  quite  convinced,  however  dear 
may  be  the  evidence  against  this  idle,  refirao- 
tory  tailor,  that  your  verdict  will  be — ^not 
guilty,  my  kMrd;  therefore,  I  diall  not  waste 
my  breath,  nor  your  patience,  by  saying  another 
word." 

The  loud  gingling  of  the  bells  in  the  cap  ok 
the  judge  seemed  a  flatting  accompaniment  to 
his  learned  speech,  and  he  sat  down  with  a 
look  of  self-satisfaction  that  called  fi»rth 
shouts  of  kughter.  The  simply  lifting  up  of 
his  finger,  and  the  ordering  his  audience  to 
laugh  at  it,  would  always  create  mirth;  but 
bis  air  and  manner,  assumed  to.  imitate  one 
puffed  up  with  *^  a  little  brief  authority,"  waa 
so  truly  comic,  and  yet  so  correct,  that  it  com- 
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pletely  upset  the  gravity  of  John  the  car- 
penter, who  had  had  the  office  of  Qaeen's 
counsel ''  thrust  upon  hun."  At  length,  sup- 
pressing a  rising  smile,  hut  fearing  at  the  same 
time  to  open  his  mouth,  lest,  instead  of  a 
learned  trope,  a  horse-laugh  should  hurst  forth 
fix)m  it,  he  mumhled  out  a  few  words, 
stopped,  scratched  his  head,  looked  up  to  the 
skj,  hut  not  deriving  any  inspiration  from  the 
clouds,  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  the  earth, 
with  as  little  success;  he  then  threw  a 
glance  at  the  frowning  judge,  and  in  a  fit  of 
despair  exclaimed — ^**  You,  my  lord  judge,  and 
men  of  the  jury,  know,  as  well  as  I  can  tell 
yon,  that  this  confounded  old  fool  of  a  tailor, 
the  prisoner  at  the  har,  is  brought  here  to  be 
tried  for  snoring  in  his  bed  after  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Easter-Monday,  and  I  have 
several  witnesses  here  to  prove  it.  That 's  my 
case,  my  lord  judge." 

And  the  Queen's  counsel,  after  nodding 
most  familiarly  to  "  my  lord  judge,"  seated 
himself  on  a  large  uneasy-looking  stone. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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''I  am  the  principal  witness  against  the 
lazy,  old  yagabond,"  cried  Eran,  hnstling  for- 
ward^ and  speaking  rapidly  in  Welsh,  with 
as  important  an  air,  and  as  earnest  a  manner, 
as  he  coold  possibly  have  worn  in  a  real  ooort 


John  the  carpenter  arose  firom  his  stony 
seat;  and  after  old  Evan  had  promised  to 
tell  ^'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,"  John  demanded  of  him  if  he 
had  actually  heard  the  tailor  snore. 

^*Tes,  indeed;  I  will  take  my  oath  I  did ;  it 
was  a  sound  like  this  he  made ;"  and  old  ETan 
uttered  sundry  nasal  sounds,  that  startled  both 
judge  and  jury. 

'^You  lying,  old  villain,''  exclaimed  the 
tailor's  wife,  bursting  through  the  crowd; 
**may  you  fall  from  the  top  of  Penmaen 
Mawr  and  break  your  worthless  neck,  for 
saying  such  a  thing.  Why,  my  poor  old  hus- 
band has  been  ill  these  six  weeks,  and  has  not 
strength  to  snore  louder  than  a  new-bom 
baby." 
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Silenee  was  called  in  yam ;  the  woman  per- 
sisted in  being  heard.  At  length  the  judge 
rose  majestically  from  his  seat,  and  said — 
**  I  should  jost  as  soon  expect  an  ass  to  refrain 
from  braying  at  my  request,  as  that  an  angry 
woman  would  keep  silent;  therefore,  Mr. 
SheriflTs  officer,  fdUow  the  adyice  of  a  fool  for 
once,  and  let  yonder  termagant  talk  on ;  pas- 
sion will  choke  her,  or  her  breath  fail  her  be- 
fixre  long." 

The  fury,  nothing  daunted,  looked  at  the 
judge,  and  gave  vent  to  her  indignation  in  no 
measured  terms,  but  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  her,  and  amused  himself  with  moving  bis 
head  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  keep  time  with 
the  bells  in  his  cap  to  her  denunciations,  were 
they  uttered  in  a  quick  or  slow  tone.  At 
length,  finding  she  was  not  likely  to  excite 
pity  by  her  ^  much  speaking,"  she  burst  into 
tears  of  rage,  and  withdrew;  the  luckless 
tailor  east  a  most  doleful  look  after  her ;  in- 
deed, BO  miserable  did  he  appear,  that  most 
probably  the  hearts  of  more  than  one  of  his 
p  2 
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tormentors  would  have  softened  towards  him 
had  he  been  a  knight  of  any  calling  save  that 
of  the  shears.  Silence  being  at  last  obtained, 
old  Evan  was  again  called  forward,  and  his  evi- 
dence clearly  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  an 
apprentice  of  Somnus,  as  well  as  of  the  Tailors' 
Company.  Much  amusement  was  called  forth 
by  the  grave,  business-like  manner  in  which 
old  Evan  went  through  his  cross-questioning 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  not  a  smile 
was  to  be  seen  on  his  countenance,  and  had 
the  tailor  committed  murder,  he  could  not 
have  looked  more  solemnly  anxious  to  prove 
his  guilt.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
(Owen  Griffith)  found  it  no  easy  task  to  say 
anything  that  would  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  a  tailor;  three  times  did  he  com- 
mence a  speech  that  was  drowned  in  three 
times  three  repeated  groans,  and  cries  of 
Goose,  Goose,  Goose — Cabbage,  Cabbage, 
Cabbage,  from  the  mob.  Silence!  silence! 
was  called  for  in  vain;  and,  though  Owen 
Griffith  spread  forth  his  right  hand,  and  then 
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liis  left,  clasped  them  together,  threw  them  as 

wide  apart  as  if  he  had  wished  to  exemplify 

the  north  and  south  pole,  and  then,  as  sud- 

• 
denlj  as  he  had  separated  them,  clasped  them 

together  ^ain  on  his  heart,  and  shouted  and 
bawled  till  he  was  quite  exhausted, — ^he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down;  and,  as  he  wiped  the. per- 
spiration from  his  shining  red  fiEuse,  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  that,  he  had  heated  and  tired 
bimself  in  yain,  for  that  not  one  word  that  he 
had  uttered  had  been  heard.  Several  wit- 
nesses were  called  by  the  tailor;. but  their 
evidence  only  served  to  prove  his  guilt  even 
more  unequivocally  than  any  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Evan. 

The  judge,  in  the  same  pompous  tone  and 
aconic  style  in  which  he  had  delivered  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  summed  up  the  case.  The 
jory  remained  for  some  time  in  deep  consulta- 
tion, the  prisoner  at  the  bar  watching  their 
oonntenances  all  the  while  with  an  expression 
of  grim  dismay.  At  length  the  foreman  of 
the  jory  came  forward,  and  nodding  familiarly 
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at  the  judge,  said — ^*  My  lord,  we  find  tlie 
tailor  gailty  a  little  bit." 

Silence  being  obtained,  the  judge  com- 
manded the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  stand  up, 
and  addressed  to  him  the  following  words : — 

**  Old  snip,  great  as  is  the  offence  against 
the  laws  of  Easter-day  which  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  you  have  been  guilty  of,  in  con- 
sideration of  your  being  only  the  ninth  part  of 
a  man,  I  shall  act  the  merciful  judge,  and  I 
shall  mitigate  your  punishment,  and  instead  of 
ordering  you  to  be  shut  up  for  a  week  in  a 
well-guarded  room,  with  no  companion  save 
your  wife,  I  shall  condemn  you  to  be  carried, 
on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  six  times  round 
the  town  of  Conway,  the  last  ride  to  terminate 
opposite  the  stocks,  in  which  you  are  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  may  this  gentle 
punishment  cure  you  of  snoring/' 
•  As  speedily  as  if  Lynch  law  was  understood 
in  C!!onway  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  hapless  culprit;  it  was  rendered,  however, 
more  tolerable  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  Howel 
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Ueweljm,  who  took  him  a  large  horn  of 
strong  ale,  and  stood  by  to  see  that  he 
was  allowed  to  drink  it  in  peace;  his  tor- 
inentorSy  as  if  envying  him  this  nnexpected 
turn  of  good  luck,  had  collected  together  his 
goose,  and  all  the  other  implements  of  his 
trsde,  and  hong  them  about  his  person.  He 
was  followed  in  his  circuit  of  the  town  by  a 
crowd  of  men  and  boys,  who  hooted  and 
hurrahed  —  by  women  and  children,  who 
laughed  and  screamed,  and  by  dogs  that 
barked,  and  pigs  that  squeaked.  At  length 
the  prisoner  was  safely  and  securely  shut  up  in 
the  stocks. 

The  judge,  still  attired  in  his  cap,  wig,  and 
gown,  now,  *'with  solemn  step  and  slow," 
might  be  seen  advancing;  he  took  the  hand 
of  the  tailor,  and  in  a  pompous  voice  de- 
manded if  he  liked  ale  better  than  butter- 
milk? 

''Yes,  sure,"  sighed  forth  the  tailor. 

''Alas!'*  said  the  judge,  echoing  back  the 
sigh, "  I  fear  you  are  a  sad  drunken  vagabond. 
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and  must  therefore  be  punished.  Come  hither, 
officer,  and  pour  a  large  jug  of  cold  water 
down  his  throat ;  it  will  cool  it." 

The  unresisting  victim  took  the  jug,  and  swal- 
lowed the  cooling  draught  with  the  same  look 
of  disgust  that  he  would  have  exhibited  had  it 
been  the  most  nauseous  draught  ever  concocted 
in  an  apothecary's  shop. 

"  Would  you  rather  be  kissed  by  that  pretty 
girl  to  your  left,  or  by  your  wife  ?"  was  the 
next  question  asked  by  the  judge. 

"  Well,  indeed,  by  my  wife." 

"  Come  hither,  Betty  Edwards,"  called  out 
the  judge,  in  the  tone  of  one  '^  accustomed  to 
command."  A  very  old,  very  dirty,  and  de- 
crepit hag  answered  to  the  summons ;  she  was 
*^sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  everything''  but 
what  rendered  her  an  object  of  disgust  to  all 
who  beheld  her. 

"  Here,  Betty,"  continued  the  judge,  **  this 
tailor  prefers  an  old  woman's  kiss  to  that  of  a 
pretty  young  girl's ;  kiss  him— kiss  him  to  his 
heart's  content." 
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"  Oh,  save  me,  save  me !"  cried  the  miser- 
able tailor,  throwing  himself  back  till  his  head 
touched  the  groimd ;  and,  as  tlie  firightful  old 
hag  drew  nearer  to  him,  his  struggles  and 
cries  for  help  became  louder  and  louder  still ; 
but  when  she  actually  stooped  over  the  stocks, 
and  her  withered  lips  were  on  the  point  of 
touching  his  cheek,  in  an  agony  of  horror  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Howel,  though 
a  smile  was  on  his  lips,  yet,  compassionating 
the  poor  man's  accumulating  miseries,  whis- 
pered a  few  cabalistical  words  in  the  old 
woman's  ear,  and  before  her  lips  had  contami- 
nated the  cheeks  of  the  tailor,  she  suddenly 
withdrew  from  the  stocks,  and  neither  the  en- 
treaties or  threats  of  the  mob  would  induce 
her  to  return  to  the  attack.  But  Howel 
speedily  silenced  the  murmurs  that  were  be- 
gmning  to  arise  at  what  was  looked  upon  as 
a  "breach  of  privilege,"  by  informing  the 
mob  that  an  excellent  barrel  of  ale  had  been 
tapped  that  morning  at  the  Llewelyn  Arms, 
and  that  every  man  present  was  welcome  to 
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adjourn  there,  and  to  drink  a  horn  of  ale  to 
the  health  of  the  tailor,  the  victini  of  their 
morning's  amusement.  This  was  most  unex- 
pected and  agreeable  news,  and  the  welkin 
rang  with  shoute  of  "  Long  live  Llewelyn  of 
the  Glyn !"  Li  less  than  five  minutes  the 
street,  that  had  been  so  lately  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  men  and  boys,  was  deserted  by 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  judge,  Herbert, 
Howel,  and  the  captive  in  the  stocks.  Howel, 
the  instant  the  coast  was  clear,  liberated  him 
from  '*  durance  yile ;"  and  shaking  him  by  his 
trembling  hand,  bade  him  begone  and  get 
drunk  at  any  *'  public"  in  the  town  he  pleased, 
attheexpenseof  the  house  of  Llewelyn.  Glad- 
stone threw  him  a  crown  piece,  and  the  bite 
frightened,  angry,  and  crest-fidlen  tailor, 
sneaked  off,  if  not  a  better,  a  richer  and  a 
happier  man. 

*'  Well  and  kindly  done,  my  masters,"  said 
Billy  Bangor ;  ^'  but  now,  had  I  set  yonder 
poor  wretch  at  liberty,  I  should  only  have 
been  called  a  fool  for  my  pains ;  aud  fool  as  I 
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tm,  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  waste  my  time 
talking  with  you,  when  good  ale  is  only  wait- 
mg  to  be  drank.  But  hark  you,  my  lord 
fopling/'  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
Gladstone,  ^  though  you  wear  a  dress  that  a 
hondred  years  hence,  should  it  be  preserved 
90  long,  may  lead  people  to  imagine  that  yon 
were  my  twin  brother,  yet  I  find  it  covers  a 
kind  heart ;  and  therefore,  if  your  friend  here 
will  bring  you  to  see  our  fine  old  hall  at 
Mostyn,  you  shall  have  such  welcome  as  a 
fool  can  offer/' 

''I  thank  yon  in  both  our  names,*'  said 
Howel,  laughing,  '^for  your  invitation,  good 
fool;  but  Master  Gladstone  must,  before  he 
pays  you  a  visit  at  the  hall  of  Mostyns  of 
Mostyn,  first  see  the  still  more  ancient  and 
beautiful  one  of  the  Llewelyns  of  Glyn  Llewe- 
lyn,—my  father's  hall!" 

"Well,  I  do  own,  *my  father's  hall,'"  re- 
plied Billy  Bangor,  imitating  well  the  proud 
look  and  tone  with  which  Howel  had  uttered 
these  words,  *^  is  more  ancient,  ah  !  and  more 
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beautiful  than  that  at  Mostyn."  He  paused 
an  instant,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
cunning  and  drollery,  added,  ''  such  at  least  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  a  fool !" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  sprang 
with  the  agility  of  a  harlequin  and  all  the 
contortions  of  countenance  of  a  clown,  oyer 
the  back  of  a  pony  that  was  fastened  to  the 
door-post  of  a  house,  and  was  soon  seated 
amongst  the  merriest  revellers  of  the  Llewelyn 
Arms.  Howel  and  Gladstone  walked  off  in 
an  opposite  direction  towards  Plas  Conway, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  part  they  had  already 
played  in  the  festivities  of  Easter-day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


This  hoar  we  dedicate  to  joy, 
Then  fill  the  Hirlas  horn,  my  hoy, 

That  shuieth  like  the  sea; 
Whose  azore  handles,  tipp'd  Tvith  gold, 
Inyites  the  grasp  of  Briton's  hold, — 

Thesonsofliherty. 


''Gladstone,  I  fear,  will  describe  us  as  a  sad 
iet  of  savages,"  observed  Howel  to  Eva,  as  they 
were  walking  together  on  the  evening  of  Eas- 
ter Monday ;  *^  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
entered  into  all  the  sports  of  the  morning  with 
great  spirit." 

''Let  him  have  a  care  how  he  speaks  ill  of 
Mb  betters,"  replied  Eva,  with  a  smile.    "But 
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he  is  too  warm-hearted  and  generous  himself, 
not  to  admire  our  countrymen ;  and  as  for  our 
countrywomen,  mark  my  words,  he  will  leave 
his  heart  a  present  to  one  of  them." 

"  Provided  you  do  not  make  him  a  present 
of  yours,  dear  Eva,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
loss,  I  will  kindly  give  him  leave  to  dispose 
of  his  to  any  lady  in  the  principality.  But  I 
think  I  am  growing  a  little  jealous  of  him,  and 
shall  carry  him  off  in  a  day  or  two  to  Glyn 
Llewelyn." 

We  will  leave  Eva  and  Howel  to  pur- 
sue their  walk  alone,  and  state  a  few  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  inhabitants  of  Plas 
Conway,  which  will  throw  some  light  on  mat- 
ters closely  connected  with  this  history. 

Mrs.  Wynn,  who  in  years  gone  by  had 
been  "  a  pennyless  lass  with  a  loi^  pedigree," 
had  won  the  heart  of  Colonel  Wynn  —  m 
brave  and  noble  soldier  possessed  of  a  large 
estate — less  by  the  beauty  of  her  face  and 
figure  (though  both  might  have  exeited  a  look 
of  admiration  from  a  stoic),  than  by  the  sweet- 
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nesB  of  her  manners,  and  the  amiableness  of 
lier  disposition.  Colonel  Wynn,  with  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  that  warmed  every  generous 
Iieart  in  North  Wales,  had  in  early  life  at- 
tached himself  to  the  evil  fortunes  of  the 
unhappy  Charles  I.  He  had  not  only  striven 
to  sapport  the  king's  tottering  caose  with  his 
wisdom  and  his  valour,  but  also  with  his 
purse ;  and  after  his  beloved  master's  murder^ 
that  purse  was  still  heavily  taxed  to  supply  the 
numerous  demands  made  on  it  by  that  mo- 
narch's heartless  and  profligate  son.  Charles 
n.,  on  his  restoration,  entreated  Colonel 
Wynn's  presence  at  court ;  holding  out  at  the 
same  time  promises  of  high  reward  for  his 
bug-tried  and  disinterested  services.  Colonel 
Wynn  returned  for  answer,  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently requited  by  seeing  him  on  the  throne 
of  his.&ther;  and  requested  that,  now  that  his 
sword  could  be  of  no  further  service  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
torn  it  into  a  |doughshare,  and  spend  the 
nmainder  of  his  days  in  country  retirement. 
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Charles  II.,  happy  to  have  one  petitioner 
the  less  for  rewards  and  honours  he  never 
intended  to  bestow,  did  not  importune  the 
Colonel  to  change  his  mind,  bat  left  him  in 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  rural  happiness. 
Tears  rolled  on,  and  his  very  existence  had 
probably  been  forgotten  by  the  volatile  mo- 
narch, when  it  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his 
mind  by  the  Colonel  appearing  at  court. 
But  when  Charles  discovered  that  he  had  no 
favour  to  ask,  and  that  duty  to  his  sovereign 
alone' brought  him  there,  most  overpoweringly 
flattering  and  gracious  was  the  reception  he 
received ;  nor  did  the  royal  favour  shine  less 
brightly  upon  him  after  his  youthful  and  very 
pretty  bride  had  been  presented  at  court. 
Business  of  a  very  important  nature  had 
called  Colonel  Wynn  to  London  immediately 
after  his  marriage,  and  a  wish  to  gratify  his 
bride  by  a  transient  view  of  its  sights  and 
wonders,  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  all  the 
manifold  and  prudent  reasons  brought  forth 
against  the  scheme  by  his  good  and  sensible 
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aunt  Elizabeth.  In  yain  did  she  thank 
Heaven  that  she  had  never  been  in  London-^ 
never  had  her  mind  corrupted  by  its  iniqoi- 
ties — never  had  her  love  for  home  shaken  by 
its  idle  dissipations:  but  all  aunt  Elizabeth's 
arguments  (though  she  was  soothed  by  hearing 
that  they  were  remarkably  sensible)  proved 
vain;  and  she  hung  over  her  unfortunate 
niece,  as  she  styled  her,  on  the  morning  on 
which  she  was  to  set  off  for  London,  and 
blessed  her  with  as  much  solemn  misery  as  if 
she  had  been  going  to  the  scaffold.  But  no 
dose  carriage ;  no  vehicle  of  any  description, 
however  humble,  awaited  the  pleasure  of  the 
bride ;  though  several  saddle  horses,  of  which 
more  than  one  bore  a  pillion,  might  be  seen 
standing  under  the  ancient  stone  gateway. 
A  remarkable  fine  charger  of  Colonel  Wynn's, 
that,  though  many  years  had  passed  over  his 
head,  could  number  twice  as  many  battles 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  stood  con- 
qneoously  forward.  He  was  much  more 
gaily  caparisoned  than  the  other  horses ;  and 
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though  he  was  one  of  the  number  that  bore  a 
pillion,  it  was  qoite  evident  that  this  circam- 
stance,  instead  of  detracting  from  his  conse- 
quence, was  a  mark  of  high  honour :  for  the 
new  pillion,  and  gaily -worked  saddlecloth 
beneath  it,  showed  that  the  pillion  and  horse 
were  to  share  between  them  the  honour  of 
bearing  the  bride  of  Colonel  Wynn  to  London. 
Quickly  were  all  the  preparations  for  the 
journey  finished :  several  large  saddle-bi^ 
containing  luggage,  and  baskets  well  filled 
with  provisions,  were  strapped  on  the  back 
of  a  powerful  horse,  which  was  led  by  the 
colonel's  serving-man ;  behind  whom  rode 
Mrs.  Wynn's  tire-woman.  The  fine  soldier- 
like form  of  the  colonel,  ofiered  a'  beautiful 
contrast  to  that  of  his  slight  and  delicate 
bride,  whom  he  lifted  up  in  his  arms,  and  seated 
on  her  pillion,  with  as  little  exertion  as  he 
could  have  used  had  she  been  a  child;  he 
then  sprung  into  his  saddle,  and  called  to  the 
remainder  of  the  party  to  follow  him,  whilst 
he  led  the  way  down  a  steep  and  pathless  glen. 
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Catherine  Tudor,  a  younger  sister  of  Mrs. 
Wynn's,  formed  one  of  this  party  of  eques- 
trians, and  was  mounted  on  a  pillion  behind  our 
old  acquaintance  Evan.  And  thus  mounted 
and  attended  did  the  bride  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Colonel  Wynn  set  out  on  a  journey 
that  it  would  take  a  fortnight  to  accomplish. 
Aunt  Elizabeth,  or  Betty,  as  she  was  generally 
called,  stood  under  the  gateway  watching  the 
cavalcade,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  uttering 
fervent  prayers  that  her  dear  relations  might 
arrive  in  safety  at  the  end  of  their  dreadful 
jonrney,  and  that  her  beautiful  niece  might 
not  return  home  utterly  corrupted  by  the 
iricked  London  ladies. 

At  this  period  inns  were  not  to  be  met  with 
in  Wales,  except  in  large  towns ;  and  as  the 
road  taken  by  our  travellers  led  them  through 
a  wild  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
where  there  was  little  chance  of  falling  in  with 
even  a  large  village,  this  circumstance  might 
have  obliged  them  to  hold  a  much  more  rigid 
fat  than  would  have  proved  agreeable  to  good 
G  2 
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protestant  appetites;  but  such  was  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  coantry,  that  the  most  perfect 
stranger,  be  he  peer  or  peasant,  was  sure  of  a 
welcome  at  any  house  at  which  he  might 
request  a  night's  lodging.  Our  travellers  ar- 
riyed  safe  and  well  in  Shrewsbury.  As  long 
as  they  were  even  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
aunt  Elizabeth  looked  upon  them  as  in  the 
land  of  the  living ;  but  after  they  left  Shrews- 
bury, she  said,  with  deep-drawn  sighs  and 
bitter  tears,  ^^  I  give  them  up  for  lost — I  shall 
never  see  any  of  them  again — ^they  will  be 
robbed  and  murdered  long  before  they  get  to 
that  horrid  London." 

The  sad  forebodings  of  aunt  Elizabeth  did 
not  come  to  pass  in  their  fullest  extent;  but 
more  than  once  were  the  lives  of  the  travellers 
endangered  by  the  pistols  of  daring  highway- 
men, and  much  anxiety  had  arisen  to  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Wynn,  from  a  dread  that  Evan  and 
his  fair  companion  were  lost  to  them  for  ever. 
Evan  had  in  his  boyhood  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  master,  and  had  travelled  over  as  many 
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highways  and  byways,  he  was  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  as  any  man  in  England; 
bat  his  knowledge  of  bjrways  on  the  present 
occasion  was  very  near  proving  a  byway  to 
death  to  Catherine  Tudor;  for  assuring  her 
he  knew  a  much  better  and  shorter  road  to 
CoTentry  than  the  one  his  master  had  taken, 
he  turned  so  suddenly  round  a  comer  into  a 
narrow  lane  that  she  had  neither  time  to  re- 
monstrate or  inform  Colonel  Wynn  of  his 
mtention.  The  lane,  dirty  and  uninviting  at 
the  commencement,  grew  dirtier  every  step 
they  advanced,  and  at  length  the  horse  sunk 
above  his  knees  in  a  thick  sticky  bath  of  most 
unsavoury  black-looking  mud,  from  which  he 
was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  stir ;  whip, 
spurs,  oaths,  and  curses  were  all  resorted  to  by 
Evan,  with  the  same  want  of  success.  Ca- 
therine Tudor,  a  mountain  maiden,  and  accus- 
tomed to  dangerous  paths  from  her  childhood, 
laughed  at  first ;  but  when  she  found  that  the 
horse  was  sinking  still  lower  in  the  mud,  and 
that,  in  another  instant,  it  would  reach  the 
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saddle,  she  ceased  to  laagh,  and  began  to  con- 
sider what  was  to  be  done  to  save  man,  woman, 
and  horse  from  so  foul  and  ignominious  a 
death.  From  Evan  neither  advice  nor  comfort 
could  be  gathered ;  his  whole  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  an  impossibility  he  was  determined 
to  make  his  unhappy  horse  move;  and  to 
efiect  this  he  redoubled  his  whipping,  spurring, 
oaths,  and  curses.  Hear  it  not,  ye  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice!  but  one  fearful 
oath,  uttered  in  his  native  tongue,  effected 
what  nothing  else  would  have  done,  —  it 
brought  prompt  and  powerful  succour.  The 
servant  who  had  charge  of  the  luggage  had 
stopped  at  an  inn  by  the  way-side,  being 
weary  and  athirst;  and  as  he  was  riding 
quickly  forward  to  join  his  master,  on  passing 
by  the  head  of  the  lane,  he  was  not  a  little 
startled  and  surprised  to  hear  his  native  lan- 
guage uttered  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  in 
neither  a  mild  nor  godly  manner.  Curiosity, 
united  to  the  fear  that  a  countryman  was  suffer-' 
ing  bodily  wrong,  induced  him  to  ride  down  the 
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munTiting  laue;  and  he  liad  not  proceeded  far 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  horror,  he  beheld,  as 
he  imagined,  Evan,  Catherine  Tudor,  and  their 
horse  slowly,  bnt  surely,  sinking  into  the 
earth.  Lady,  man,  and  horse  were  at  length 
liberated  from  this  most  unromantic  situation, 
with  the  loss  of  a  slipper  on  the  part  of  Ca- 
therine Tudor,  and  of  his  temper  on  that  of 
Evan ;  nor  did  the  rebukes  he  reeeired  from 
Colonel  Wynn,  and  the  laughter  with  which  he 
was  assailed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  aid  in 
restoring  it  to  him. 

After  Colonel  Wynn  had  finished  the  business 
that  took  him  to  London,  aunt  Elizabeth  could 
not  have  been  more  anxious  for  him  to  quit  it 
than  he  felt  himself.  Haying  heard  that  his  king 
had  expressed  very  yiolent  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Wynn's  beauty,  he  immediately  determined 
upon  returning  home,  thinking  that  mountain 
air  would  aid  in  preserving  her  bloom  and  his 
peace  of  mind ;  and  in  less  than  two  months 
from  the  day  on  which  aunt  Elizabeth  had  bid 
them  adiea  with  sighs  and  tears,  she  had  the 
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speedily  followed  by  that  of  her  second  to  a 
Mr.  Lloyd ;  who,  as  he  was  descended  from  a 
Boyal  tribe,  and,  like  Dogberry,  had  every- 
thing handsome  about  him,  met  with  her  entire 
approbation.  Castell  Craig  devolved  on  Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice  on  her  coming  of  age,  and  Mrs. 
Wynn  immediately  removed  to  Plas  Conway, 
and  gave  up  her  whole  time  and  attention  to 
completing  the  education  of  Eva,  who  was 
several  years  younger  than  her  sisters. 

Aunt  Elizabeth,  who  was  still  living,  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Wynn  to  Conway;  and  most 
peacefully  would  the  good  old  lady's  days 
have  rolled  on,  but  for  the  education  of  Eva. 
It  was  a  never-ending  still-beginning  subject 
of  distress :  **  the  poor  dear  girl  would  be  en- 
tirely ruined,— mark  her  words.  What  would 
follow  her  learning  to  dance  in  Chester  ?  Why 
she  would  tramp  after  some  play-acting  fellow 
or  other.  She  had  never  been  taught  to 
dance ;  not  she ;  and  yet,  old  as  she  was,  she 
should  not  be  afraid  to  step  it  away  for  the 
best  with  any  young  girl  in  Conway.    And 
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where  had  slie  learned  her  steps?  Why  at 
wakes  and  fidrs,  in  her  younger  days;  and 
nobody,  who  had  the  use  of  their  eyes  and 
feet,  required  any  more  teaching.  And  as  to 
her  niece  Wynn  making  the  poor  child  read 
all  sorts  of  strange  books,  she  wondered  at 
her;  and  she  was  quite  certain,  that  to 
be  able  to  read  your  bible,  and  to  write  your 
name,  instead  of  making  a  cross,  when  you 
signed  to  your  marriage  register,  was  all  that 
was  required  from  a  Christian  gentlewoman. 
And  then  the  outlandish  songs  and  dances  she 
had  picked  up  in  London,  were  only  fit  to  be 
sung  or  danced  by  those  who  were  no  better 
than  they  ought  to  be."  But  the  same  fate 
awaited  aunt  Betsy's  good  advice  as  on  the 
memorable  journey  to  London :  it  was  listened 
to,  but  not  followed.  Mrs.  Wynn  continued 
her  own  system  of  education ;  and  aunt  Eliza- 
beth was  at  length  heard  to  acknowledge 
that  *^tbe  girl  was  a  yery  good  girl,  and  as 
industrious  and  obedient,  and  as  fond  of  read- 
ing her  bible,  as  she  could  have  been  had  she 
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never  been  in  London,  or  learned  to  dance.** 
And  when  aunt  Betsy's  ^esight  saddenly 
failed  her,  and  Eva  sat  for  honrs  at  a  time 
reading  a  homily  or  the  bible  to  her,  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  nice  to  be  able 
to  read  well,  and  that  the  chapter  did  sound 
much  better  when  yon  were  not  obliged  to 
stop  and  spell  the  long  words.  Poor  good 
aunt  Elizabeth  died  just  as  Eva's  education 
was  completed,  and  she  was  considered  of  an 
age  to  write  her  name  in  the  marriage  regis- 
ter, if  she  felt  inclined.  Nor  were  solicitations 
that  she  would  do  so  slow  in  coming;  for 
there  were  quite  as  many  gentlemen  of  high 
degree  and  fair  estate^  ready  to  risk  life  and 
limb  to  win  the  love  of  the  pretty  heiress  of 
Plas  Conway,  as  there  had  previously  been  to 
obtain  that  of  her  sisters.  But  Eva  had  either 
less  faith  in  lover's  vows,  or  no  wish  to  change 
her  single  blessedness  ^^for  a  name  and  for  a 
ring ;"  for  no  Cheshire  gentleman,  Shropshire 
esquire,  or  Lancashire  knight,  found  favour  in 
her  sight.    Nor  did  "  the  merchants  of  Beau- 
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j^e&tlemen  of  Conway"  find  caiue  to  exult  in 
their  better  soccess;  and  more  than  one  disap- 
pointed soitor  had  condemned  her  *^to  lead 
apes  in  heU,**  when  nunoury  with  her  many 
toi^^QeSy  spread  far  and  wide  the  news  that 
fihe  had  been  wooed  and  won  by  young 
Uewelyn  of  the  Glyn.  Never  was  an  en- 
gagement entered  upon  by  youth  and  maiden 
onder  more  &yourable  auspices.  Helations 
were  delighted,  and  friends  approved.  Old 
Mr.  IJewelyn,  though  a  very  rich  man^ 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  his  son  should 
be  still  richer;  times  were  changing;  it  was 
quite  right  that  Howel  should  marry  an 
heiress,  for  show  and  waste  that  were  unheard 
of  in  his  younger  days  were  creeping  into 
fitthion ;  and  had  Howel  only  what  his  father 
would  be  able  to  leave  him,  and  should  he 
have  a  lai^e  family,  why  he  would  feel  him- 
fldf  a  poor  man  before  he  died.  "  But,"  said 
Llewelyn  of  the  Olyn,  as  he  was  called,  grasp- 
ing his  son's  hand,  ^remember,  my  dear  boy. 
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should  the  sea  some  stormy'  night  wash 
away  all  Eva's  possessions,  that  she  will  be  as 
dear  to  your  mother  and  to  me  being  your  wife, 
as  if  she  had  brought  with  her  all  the  wealth 
and  all  the  lands  of  her  late  worthy  father." 

Howel  could  not  find  any  words  at  this  in- 
stant with  which  he  might  express  his  thanks 
to  his  kind  father.  He  commenced  several 
speeches,  but  was  obliged  to  break  off  in  the 
middle;  and  at  last  observed  with  a  laugh, 
— ^^  Whatever  other  evils  we  may  have  to  fear, 
that  of  losing  Eva's  estate  by  a  flood,  is  the 
last  that  need  disturb  our  rest,  for  her  lands 
are  at  least  thirty  miles  from  the  sea." 

"Yes,  very  true,"  said  Llewelyn  of  the 
Glyn,  laughing  in  his  turn.  "And  now, 
Howel,"  he  added,  "  go  and  tell  Eva  Wynn 
how  much  pleased  your  mother  and  I  are  at 
the  prospect  of  having  her  for  a  daughter;  and 
that,  if  I  had  not  been  already  provided  with 
a  wife,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
married  her  myself." 

Mrs.    Wynn,    we    strongly    Suspect,    wag 
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almost   as     well    pleased   at   Eva  being  an 
heiress  as  Mr.  Llewelyn ;  for  although  she  felt 
conTinced  that  Howel  loved  her  child,  and 
would  have  married  her  had  she  been  penny- 
less;  yet  the  knowledge  that  her  possessing 
not  only  beauty,  talents,  and  noble  birth,  bat 
also  ''gold  in  store,"  rendered  her  a  fitting 
bride  for  the  most  high  and  mighty  in  the 
land,  filled  her  heart  with  pride:  but  as  it  was 
the  pride  of  an  afiectionate  mother,  we  hope  it 
may  be  forgiven.    Howel  was   not,  at  this 
period,  of  age;  it  was  therefore  unanimously  de- 
cided that  his  marriage  should  not  take  place 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  that  he  could  not  em- 
ploy his  time  better  than  in  seeing  something 
more  of  men  and  manners  than  he  seemed 
likely  to  do  in  his  father's  hall.    A  life  of  in- 
aetiyity  he  strongly  objected  to;  and  he  at 
length  prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  allow  him 
to  join  the  army,  then  waging  a  most  suc- 
cessful war  in  France  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Herbert 
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Gladstone  arrived  at  Plas  Conwaj.  Here 
say  we  nought  of  the  frequent  vbits  paid  hj 
Herbert  to  the  fine  old  castle ;  for  it  has  been 
visited  daring  the  last  twenty  years  by  so  many 
thousands  of  persons,  and  described  by  such  a 
countless  host  of  pens,  that  we  feel  there 
is  nothing  left  for  us  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Herbert  passed  a  fortnight  at  Plas  Conway, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  pleasantly  and 
quickly  the  time  had  flown.  He  had  pro- 
mised Howel  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
Olyn;  the  day  was  at  length  named  for 
their  departure;  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
despatched,  Howel  became  anxious  to  set  off, 
observing  that  they  had  a  long  walk  and  a 
very  steep  mountain  to  encounter.  But, 
anxious  as  Howel  had  been  to  set  off,  Herbert 
had  given  his  orders  twice  over  to  old  Evan, 
lest  some  important  article  of  dress  should  be 
omitted  to  be  packed  up — had  heard  one  of  his 
long  stories,  that  invariably  commenced  with 
something  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Colonel 
Wynn,  but  ended  with  his  own  praises  and 
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glory— had  taken  leave  of  his  %ant  and  Era, 
and  jet  Howel  lingered  by  the  side  of  the 
latter,  and  still  found  some  important  nothing 
to  detain  him  there, .  even  after  Herbert 
was  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and  waiting  for 
him  in  the  street.  The  impatient  '^come, 
Llewelyn,  come,"  had  been  repeated  more  than 
once,  before  Llewelyn  thought  fit  to  answer  to 
the  summons,  but  at  last  he  joined  the  restless 
Herbert,  who  was  pacing  before  the  door  in 
double  quick  time.  The  pedestrians  soon  left 
the  town  of  Conway  far  behind  them,  and 
were  commencing  the  toilsome  ascent  that 
was  to  lead  them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
called  Sycknant.  Howel,  accustomed  from 
his  childhood  to  paths  where  nothing  but  a 
goat  or  a  mountaineer  would  have  dared  to 
stray,  walked  briskly  and  merrily  on ;  quite 
unconscious  that  the  stones  which  were  perpe- 
tually rolling  under  his  feet,  and  the  huge 
masses  of  dark  rock  above  his  head — ^that 
looked  as  if  a  breeze  of  wind  would  loosen 
them  from  the  side  of  the    mountain    and 

VOL.  I.  H 
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crash  him  to  ptf  pable  powder — interfered  with 
the  pleasure  of  Herbert's  walk.  Bat  the  steep 
and  g^m-looking  ascent  was  at  length  mas- 
tered; and  Herbert,  after  recovering  his 
breath,  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  having  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  a  hardy  mountaineer,  when  he  was 
struck  dumb  by  the  sight  of  the  fearful  road 
that  lay  before  him.  His  manhood  forbade  it, 
or  gladly  woiild  he  have  wished  Howel  good 
evening,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  Plas  Con- 
way; and  yet  Herbert  Gladstone  was  no 
coward;  but,  as  he  laughingly  observed,  he 
could  not,  like  HoweFs  countryman,  "call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep"  to  catch  him, 
should  he  fall  over  the  fearful  precipice  on 
his  right  hand,  into  the  sea,  therefore  he  might 
be  forgiven  for  wishing  for  a  more  inland  path. 
The  path  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  but  just 
practicable  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast ; 
but  Howel  seized  the  arm  of  his  friend,  and, 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  wall  of  moun- 
tain on  the  left  side,  walked  himself  on  the 
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rerj  edge  of  the  path — tliat  overhung  a  per- 
pendicular precipice,  from  which  but  few  eyes 
could  have  gazed  upon  the  scene  below  with- 
out a  sensation  of  giddiness — with  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  he  had  been  walking  through 
a  broad  valley.  He  pointed  out  different 
mountains  and  glens,  and  mentioned  their 
names,  and  the  traditional  histories  attached 
to  them,  with  an  enthusiasm  that,  at  any  other 
time  or  place,  would  have  amused  Herbert ; 
but  the  road  appeared  to  grow  narrower,  and 
the  loose  rolling  stones  to  increase  in  size  and 
nmnber;  and  being  apprehensive  of  hearing 
his  friend's  last  dying  speech,  he  kept  his  lips 
tightly  pressed  together,  and  walked  on  with 
the  agreeable  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  one 
fidse  step  on  the  part  of  Howel,  or  even  an 
involuntary  movement  on  his,  would  either 
send  them  into  a  fathomless  grave  in  the  sea, 
or  ecmsign  them  to  a  still  more  fearful  and 
lingering  death  on  the  sharp  pointed  rocks, 
which  were  raising  their  heads  some  hundreds 
of  bei  below  them. 

H  2 
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The  deep  wild  scream  of  the  gull,  Howel 
declared,  suited  well  with  the  scenery  that 
surrounded  them ;  but  it  awoke  different 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  Gladstone,  who 
fancied  that  the  sea-gull  screamed,  and  the 
cormorant  rejoiced,  in  the  hope  of  having 
them  speedily  for  their  prey;  and  when,  at 
length,  Howel  declared  that  the  remainder  of 
their  walk  was  over  level  ground,  Herbert  felt 
as  well  pleased  as  if  he  had  been  a  sea-tired 
passenger,  and  had  heard  the  joyous  cry  of 
**  land,  land  !"  It  was  as  lovely  an  evening  as 
ever  delighted  the  eyes  or  gladdened  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  now  that  Gladstone  no  longer 
stood  in  dread  of  being  either  drowned  or 
impaled  upon  the  rocks,  he  looked  around 
him  with  delight,  listening  most  compla- 
cently to  Howel's  traditionary  lore,  and  even 
cast  a  backward  glance  at  Penmaen  Mawr, 
without  bestowing  a  benediction  on  it.  But  it 
was  not  without  a  shudder  that  he  learned 
firom  Howel,  that  accidents  frequently  had 
occurred  to  luckless  travellers  when  attempt- 
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ing  to  cross  it ;  and  that  only  a  few  weeks  back, 
one  Sion  Homphries  had  fallen  down  the 
precipice^  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  not 
only  lived  "  to  tell  the  tale,"  but  escaped  with 
a  few  slight  bruises ;  "  and  he  is  now,"  said 
Howel,  smiling,  ^^  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
married  to  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  had 
made  an  appointment  at  the  fair  at  Conway, 
when  he  met  with  this  awful  fall,  instead  of  his 
own  true  love." 

**  Indeed,"  replied  Herbert,  laughingly,  "  if 
sach  a  fall  could  not  shake  love  out  of  his 
heart,  his  bride  has  little  cause  to  fear  that  any 
thing  else  will  ever  dislodge  it." 

Though  the  way  was  long,  and  its  solitude 
unbroken  by  the  form  of  man,  woman,  or 
child,  yet  Gladstone  made  no  complaints  of  the 
length  of  the  walk,  or  the  absence  of  '^  the 
human  face  divine ;"  his  whole  mind  was  en- 
grossed by  admiration  not  unmixed  with  awe, 
called  forth  by  the  grim  majesty  of  the  Alpine 
scenery  that  bounded  his  view  to  the  left,  and 
offered  a  no  less  striking  than  pleasing  contrast 
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to  the  calm,  clear,  and  deep  blue  waves  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  the  richly  wooded  shore 
of  Anglesea,  that  was  glowing  with  the  beams 
of  a  gorgeous  sun-set.  Though  no  human 
form  crossed  the  path  of  our  traveller,  still 
the  fisher  was  out  on  **  the  sunnj  sea,*'  and 
boats  and  vessels  of  various  sizes,  with  sails  of 
various  shapes  and  colours,  were  to  be  seen 
making  their  rapid  way  before  the  evening 
breeze  to  Bangor  or  Beaumaris,  giving  life 
and  animation  to  the  scene. 

At  length  our  pedestrians  reached  the  Glen, 
or  Glyn,  as  it  was  styled,  in  which  stood  the 
home  of  Howel  Llewelyn.  A  few  miserable 
looking  huts,  built  of  sods  and  with  turf  roofs, 
having  a  hole  left  in  the  middle  to  allow  the 
blinding  smoke  to  escape,  lay  scattered  around. 
Herbert  looked  earnestly  at  them,  but  could 
not  discover  that  the  most  imposing  dwelling 
in  the  group  could  boast  of  either  a  chimney 
or  a  window ;  but  he  observed  to  Howel, — on 
passing  a  party  of  healthy,  handsome,  and 
laughing  children,  who  were  playing  about 
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nearly  in  a  state  of  nature, — ''smoke  and 
porerty  are  apparently  no  impediments  to 
health  and  happiness." 

Although  squalid  poverty  and  miserable 
cottages  were  to  be  seen  even  at  the  gates  of 
royal  palaces  at  this  period,  yet  Herbert  had 
sever  beheld  huts  of  so  savage-like  an  appear- 
ance as  those  he  had  just  passed ;  and  as  he 
found  that  they  were  occupied  by  some  of  the 
dependants  of  the  Llewelyn  family,  he  was  little 
prepared  for  the  sight  of  the  fine  old  mansion 
that,  on  suddenly  turning  a  comer,  burst  upon 
his  view.  Century  after  century  had  rolled  over 
it,  and  yet  had  worked  as  little  change  in  its 
massive  walls  as  in  the  mountains  that  towered 
above  it.  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a 
deep  and  fertile  glen,  which  ran  far  up  into 
the  mountains ;  and  the  solemn  stillness  that 
reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  gentle 
dash  of  the  waves  against  the  rocky  shore, 
accorded  well  with  its  grey  and  monastic  ap- 
pearance. It  was  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture ;  and  occupied,  with  its  outbuild- 
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ings — ^which  ran  parallel  with  it  so  as  to  form 
three  sides  of  a  square — more  than  an  acre  of 
ground ;  the  fourth  side  of  the  square  being 
occupied  by  curiously-worked  iron  gates,  sup- 
ported by  massive  stone  columns,  on  the  flat- 
tened tops  of  which  stood  a  stag,  which  was 
'*  spreading  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind.*' 
With  no  small  portion  of  ingenuity,  into  each 
pointed  compartment  of  the  gates,  the  arms  or 
crest  of  the  Llewelyns  had  been  introduced ; 
the  latter  being  the  aforenamed  stag.  A  very 
broad  and  straight  walk  divided  the  mathema- 
tically square  garden,  and  led  to  the  door  of 
the  hall.  The  garden  was  laid  out  in  oblong, 
round,  and  triangular  beds;  which,  more 
fortunate  than  Castor  and  Pollux,  had  their 
twin  brothers  constantly  facing  them  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  walk.  A  handsome  flight 
of  stone  steps,  guarded  by  st^gs,  led  on  both 
sides  to  long,  formal  terraces,  adorned  with 
peacocks  and  various  other  birds  and  beasts — 
for  which  the  most  learned  naturalist  of  the 
day  would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  have 
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fbund  '*  a  local  habitation  or  a  name" — cut  out 
of  box  or  yew  trees.  The  same  regard  to 
strict  uniformity  had  been  observed  with  birds 
and  beasts  as  with  the  flower-beds ;  and,  as  the 
numerous  pairs  stood  side  by  side,  it  might 
bare  been  imagined  that  they  were  waiting  for 
Noah's  command  to  walk  into  the  ark.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  terrace  to  the  left  of  the 
boose,  seated  in  a  chair  of  yew,  was  a  female 
figare  adorned  with  an  enormous  hat,  and 
busily  employed  in  knitting.  Few  persons 
would  now  willingly  sacrifice  a  beautiful  tree 
to  form  a  grotesque  figure ;  but  at  this  period 
natore  was  looked  upon  as  an  interloper  in  a 
flower  garden  ;  and  numbers  of  persons,  who 
would  bestow  only  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
fine  old  mansion,  would  stand,  and  look  and 
admire,  and  express  their  astonishment  at  the 
marrellous  skill  exhibited  by  Griffith  Lloyd, 
tbe  old  gardener,  not  only  in  shaping  the  lady, 
cbair  and  all,  with  his  knife,  but  in  having 
metamorphosed  a  stiQ  larger  yew  tree  into  a 
knight  and  horse :  the  knight  held  in  his  hand 
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an  immense!  J  long  spear,  and  spent  his  time 
in  tilting  with  the  air.  Bemarkably  high  and 
closely-shom  holly-hedges  terminated  the 
boundaries  of  the  terraces,  and  formed  beauti- 
ful  screens  to  the  extensive  out-boildings  that 
ran  parallel  with  them. 

"We  have  stabling  here  for  a  hundred 
horses,  and  rooms  for  as  many  men  above," 
said  Howel,  "  and  seldom,  in  my  grand&ther's 
days,  were  either  stalls  or  rooms  unoccupied ; 
he  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  when  he  marched 
out  to  battle  a  hundred  men  were  always  left 
behind  to  guard  the  place.** 

"  And  well  did  it  deserve  to  be  protected,*' 
exclaimed  Herbert  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm ; 
^  for  who  would  not  gladly  shed  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  in  defence  of  such  a  fine  old 
pkcer 

Howel,  at  this  instant,  opened  wide  the 
massive  entrance  door,  and  bade  Herbert 
welcome  to  the  hall  of  the  Llewelyns* 

**Pity  'tis,  'tis  pity,"  that  many  a  hall,  as 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the 
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tnyeDer  or  noyelist,  should,  daring  this  en- 
fightened  century,  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
eome  the  abode  of  the  toad ;  or,  more  melan- 
chol J  still,  have  been  let  to  a  farmer,  who  has 
eooTerted  it  into  a  bam,  where  the  noisy  flail, 
and  still  noisier  thrashing  machine,  echo 
throngk  the  yaulted  roof,  which  in  a  bygone 
age  rung  with  the  wfld  strains  of  the  harp — 

"*  While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng, 
To  crown  the  banquet*8  solemn  dose, 
Themes  of  British  gloiy  chose.** 

Bat  we  most  return  to  Glyn  Llewelyn,  and 
endeavour  to  describe  this  fine  specimen  of  the 
balls  of  onr  ancestors.  Its  antiquity  was 
elearly  proved  by  the  dais,  or  high  place,  at 
the  upper  end  of  it,  on  which  stood  a  curiously- 
carved  oak  table ;  whilst  below  the  dais,  at  the 
western  side  of  the  hall,  a  table  of  much 
humbler  workmanship  was  placed.  Three 
lofty  Gothic  windows,  slightly  mullioned,  and 
with  trefoil  heads,  gave  light  to  this  side  of  the 
hall;  whilst  an  oriel  window,  ornamented  with 
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stone  work  that  might  have  been  wrought  by 
the  Tylwyth  Tig  (or  the  fidr  family ),  with  which 
fluperstition  had  peopled  the  Glyn,  looked  out 
to  the  north.  The  lofty  roof  was  formed  of 
timber,  ornamented  with  bold  and  beautiful 
designs  in  oak ;  and  many  a  strain  of  mirth 
had  echoed  through  the  skilfnlly-carFed 
arches  that  supported  the  centre.  The  spa- 
cious chimney  was  ornamented  with  a  flat 
Tudor  arch  of  oak,  on  which  the  arms  of  the 
Llewelyns  were  emblazoned.  ^*  The  idle  spear 
and  shield  were  high  up  hung,"  on  walls  from 
which  were  suspended  ancient  banners,  well- 
hacked  helmets,  **  and  bucklers  that  had  borne 
many  shrewd  blows." 

Nor  were  proofs  wanting  that  the  Llewelyns 
had  been  mighty  hunters,  not  only  of  men  but 
of  beasts;  for  many  a  noble  trophy  of  the 
chase  was  to  be  seen  mixed  with  broad  sword, 
ancient  dagger,  and  pike.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  stood  an  eagle,  chained  to  a  log  of 
wood ;  and  so  well  did  he  mimic  life,  that  it 
I  not  till  strangers  had  approached  him  and 
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touched  his  feathers,  that  tl^ej  could  be  con- 
imced  that  he  did  not  breathe  or  move.  He 
had  been  taken  from  his  nest,  when  barely 
fledged,  by  Howel ;  and  had  long  Uyed  a  pen- 
noner  on  his  bounty,  after  he  had  become  so 
fierce  as  to  be  unapproachable  by  any  other 
member  of  the  family.  At  some  distance  from 
the  eagle,  stood  a  sti^  in  an  erect  posture, 
admirably  carved  in  oak,  and  supporting  be- 
tween his  fore  feet  a  banner,  on  which  was 
worked  the  arms  of  the  family.  Basking  in 
the  beams  of  the  evening  sun,  that  streamed 
through  the  western  windows,  lay  three  grey- 
hoonds,  who,  on  hearing  the  footsteps  of  a 
stranger,  raised  their  snake-like  heads,  but  on 
perceiving  that  Howel  accompanied  him,  they 
lay  down  again,  shaking  their  ears  and  wag- 
ging their  tails  in  token  of  recognition.  On  a 
high-backed  and  curiously-carved  chair  of  oak, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  grey-hounds,  sat  a 
most  venerable-looking  old  man,  his  withered 
hand  resting  on  a  tripple-stringed  harp  that 
3tood  by  his  side.    "  Time  had  not  thinned  his 
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flowing  hair  ;**  bat  had  changed  it  from 
raven-black  to  silvery-grey.  His  head  was 
slightly  bent  forward,  as  if  he  were  sleeping, 
and  exhibited,  to  great  advantage,  his  high 
and  intellectual  forehead.  On  HoweFs  ap- 
proaching him,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
and  bowed  low  and  respectfully  to  Glad- 
stone. 

*^  This,  Gladstone,"  said  Howel,  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
'Ms  Roderic,  the  tried  and  faithful  friend 
of  our  house  during  three  generations ;  and 
he  boasts,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  **  of  a 
pedigree  as  long — aye,  and  as  noble  too — as 
our  own." 

The  old  man  looked  at  Howel  with  almost 
parental  fondness,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Welsh,  which  Gladstone  rightly  interpreted 
into  thanks  for  the  well-timed  praise  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  young  master.  At  Herbert's 
request,  Boderie  played  a  lively  air,  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  with  mirth 
and  gladness.      He   suddenly   paused,    and 
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thea  ran  over  tlie   strings  with  a  brilliant 


''And  wiih  a  master's  hand 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre ;" 

pliyingy  as  only  a  true-bom  Briton  could 
hare  played  it,  Monra  Rhuddlan  (the  lament 
for  Rhnddlan).  The  last  mournful  echo  had 
died  away,  and  still  Herbert  stood  gazing 
tt  the  old  harper  like  one  entranced.  So 
completely  had  he  been  absorbed  by  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  strains  to  which  he  had  been 
listaiing,  that  he  was  quite  unconscious 
that  a  fourth  person  had  joined  the  group ; 
and  consequentlyy  on  at  length  raising 
Us  eyes^  he  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  encounter  those  of  a  yery  young  and 
Hebe-like  girl,  who  was  evidently  gazing  at 
hhn  with  no  small  degree  of  curiosity,  mixed 
with  admiration. 

"This  young  lady,  by  name  Wenefrede, 
bas  the  honour  of  calling  me  brother,"  said 
Howel ;  ^  and  I  need  not  tell  her  to  bid  one 
of  the  name  of  Gladstone  welcome." 
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Few  persons  could  have  done  so  with  greater 
simplicity  and  warmth  of  heart;  and  as  she  held 
out  a  plump,  dimpled  white  hand  to  Herbert, 
expressing,  at  the  same  time,  her  pleasure 
at  seeing  her  brother's  friend,  he  felt  that 
there  was  a  charm  in  unsophisticated  manners 
that  the  highest  polish  might  fail  to  obtain ; 
and  he  bowed  low,  and  kissed  the  pretty 
little  hand  he  still  held  in  his,  somewhat 
more  fervently  than  if  it  had  been  presented 
to  him  to  kiss  by  his  soyereign  lady,  '^good 
Queen  Anne."  Wenefrede  quickly  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  blushing  and  smiling  at  London 
manners,  tripped  merrily  down  the  hall,  to  ap* 
prise  her  mother  of  the  arrival  of  the  handsome 
stranger. 

Howel and  Gladstone  quickly  followed  her; 
the  former  having  learned  from  Boderic  that 
Mr.  Llewelyn  was  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it — though  the 
smoking  room  was  the  less-classical  name 
given  to  it  by  most  of  his  household.  On 
first  opening   the    door,    nothing   was   dis- 
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tincdj  visible,  so  completely  was  the  room 
darkened  by  the  smoke  from  seyeral  pipes ; 
bat  Mr.  Llewelyn^  on  hearing  the  voice  of  his 
son,  laid  down  his  pipe,  as  did  likewise  three 
men  (gentlemen,  Herbert  thought,  would  be 
a  very  inappropriate  term  for  them,  though, 
b  truth,  they  were  small  country  esquires), 
who  were  sitting  around  an  oak  table,  on 
which  stood  drinking  cups,  and  an  enor- 
mous black  jug,  containing  ale.  The  smoke 
having  dispersed,  and  Herbert  having  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction 
to  Mr.  Llewelyn  —  his  shoulder  being  dis- 
located by  the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  he 
gave  him,  and  exposed  three  times  over  to 
the  like  danger  from  the  little  less  -  cordial 
grasp  of  Mr.  Boberts,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr 
Williams  —  he  had  time  to  look  around 
him.  The  room  contained  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  furniture,  except  the  table  already 
named,  and  a  few  chairs.  But  the  walls  and 
eorners  were  ornamented  with  guns,  hunting- 
whips,  fishing-tackle,  foxes'  brushes,  and  the 
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antlers  of  stags  and  many  foreign  beasts  of 
chase  ;  a  yery  beautifully  -  stuffed  falcon , 
whicb  occupied  one  of  the  many  comers  (for 
the  room  was  of  an  octangular  shape),  served 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  Mr.  Llewelyn's 
broad-brimmed  hat;  whilst  an  old  hunting- 
coat  was  thrown  over  the  back  of  a  stuffed 
puffin,  that  stood  in  another  nook;  and  a 
massive  pair  of  silver  spurs  hung  around  the 
neck  of  a  cormorant,  who  looked  amazingly 
puffed  up  by  the  honour  that  had  been  "thrust 
upon  him."  Several  live  greyhounds  lay 
stretched  in  happy  idleness  before  a  turf 
fire.  The  singular  beauty  of  one  of  them  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Gladstone,  and  he  pointed 
it  out  to  Mr.  Llewelyn ;  who  replied,  "  We 
have  an  old  Welsh  proverb,  which  I  translate 
for  your  benefit.  Master  Gladstone ;  it  says, 
that  a  gentleman  may  be  known  by  his 
hawk,  his  horse,  and  his  greyhound.  Now/' 
said  he,  laughing  good  humouredly,  "  I 
think,  if  you  judge  me  by  my  greyhound, 
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that  you  will  own  that  I  am  a  very  pretty 
gentleman,  indeed." 

Mr.  Llewelyn,  who  had  been  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  now  tarned  towards  it, 
and  began  to  expatiate,  with  an  ardour  incom* 
prehensible  to  any  person  but  a  sportsman, 
not  only  on  the  beauty  of  his  favourite  dog» 
whose  head  was  resting  on  his  knee,  but  on 
the  great  superiority  of  his  whole  breed  of 
greyhounds  over  any  other  gentleman's  in 
Caniarvonshire — ^Anglesea  and  Denbighshire 
to  boot.  All  he  advanced  on  the  subject  was 
confirmed  by  the  "yes,  sure,"  and  "well,  in- 
deed, it  is  quite  true"  of  Mr.  Williams,  who 
did  not  possess  a  greyhound;  but  Messieurs 
Boberts  and  Jones,  who  did,  appeared  much 
less  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  boasted  su- 
periority. But  during  the  long  discussion 
that  followed,  touching  the  respective  merits 
of  their  dogs,  Herbert  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  turf-fire, 
the  form  and  features  of  Mr.  Llewelyn.  In 
person  he  was  tall,  his  chest  remarkably 
I  2 
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broad,  his  neck  long  and  thick;  but  i^e  and 
cwrw  da  had  added  considerable  rotandity  to 
a  figure  that  in  youth  had  been  athletic,  but 
not  fat.  His  complexion  was  clear  and  florid, 
his  eye  a  light  grey,  yet  "full,  bright,  and 
keen;"  his  face  and  forehead  broad,  his 
mouth  large,  but  well  shaped,  and  ornamented 
with  strong  white  teeth.  His  countensnoe 
was,  perhaps,  more  expressive  of  good- 
humour  and  conviyality  than  of  strong  in* 
ellect. 

The  greyhounds  were  still  a  subject  of  dis* 
cussion,  when  a  door  (for  there  were  several 
in  the  room)  opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  at- 
tired in  a  costume  that,  though  handsome 
and  expensive,  Herbert  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  a  by-gone  age.  She  looked  so  lively, 
young,  and  fair,  that  Herbert  imagined  she 
must  be  an  elder  sister  of  Howel's,  of  whom 
he  thought  he  had  heard  him  speak;  there- 
fore, great  was  his  surprise  when  Howel  led 
him  up  to  her  and  said,— '*  my  mother.''  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  was  short,  "  fat,  fair,"  but  not  forty 
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Ske  Imd  a  yery  pretty  youthftil  face,  and 
looked  an  epitome  of  good  humour  and 
Motent;  her  countenance  and  manner  told 
JM,  as  plainly  as  if  her  yoice  had  uttered  it, 
that  she  had  been  attended  through  life  by 
three  of  its  choicest  blessings,  health,  affluence, 
tnd  domestic  bliss.  Not  less  cordial — though 
it  did  not  leare  quite  so  lasting  an  impression 
as  that  of  Mr.  Llewelyn — ^was  the  shake  of 
the  hand  his  wife  bestowed  upon  Herbert ;  who, 
accustomed  to  the  formal  manners  and  selfish 
hearts  too  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  court 
arde,  felt  gratified  and  surprised  at  the 
friendly  and  warm-hearted  tone  of  his  recep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jones  now  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture, obserring  that  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  that  he  had  a  long  dreary  walk  across 
the  mountains,  before  him. 

"  Yoa  must  not  go  before  supper,"  ex- 
daimed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  at  the  same 
imtant ;  but  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  and 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Jones,  like  the 
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frog  in  the  song,  ^  took  up  his  hat  and  wished 
them  good-night." 

"Poor  man,  poor  man!"  said  Mr.  Llewelyn, 
in  a  compassionate  tone,  and  shaking  his  head ; 
"  he  would  like  to  have  stayed,  but  he  did  not 
dare :  he  had  not  had  leave  from  that  black- 
eyed  vixen  of  a  wife  of  his.  If  she  were  mine, 
I  *d  soon  teach  her  better  manners  —  bring 
her  to  her  senses,  as  they  say  Davies  of 
Sangor  did  his  jade  of  a  wife,  by  the  smack 
of  his  hunting-whip." 

What  a  blessed  thing,  in  some  cases,  is 
a  bad  memory  :  Mr.  Llewelyn  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  all  the  misery  he  had  en- 
dured during  the  reign  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  (for  he  had  been  twice  married), 
who  hen-pecked  him  so  completely  as  not 
only,  like  Johnny  Coppe's  wife,  to  stint  him 
in  his  cups,  but  also  to  prevent  his  old  asso- 
ciates and  familiar  friends  from  visiting  him 
si  home,  or  enticing  him  abroad.  And  a  very 
resigned  and  patient  man  was  he,  setting  an 
excellent  example  to  his  neighbours;  when 
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in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign,  and  at  the 
height  of  her  tyranny,  she  was  carried  off  by  a 
sodden  ilbess. 

*"  Gladstone/'  said  Howel,  ^'you  have  one 
more  introduction  to  go  through,  and  then 
you  will  have  seen  all  the  fiunily."  As  he 
spoke,  he  opened  a  small  low  door,  which 
communicated  with  an  inner  hall,  from  which 
branched  off  several  dark-looking  passages. 
A  wide  oaken  staircase,  with  curiously-canred 
balustrades,  faced  them.  The  steps  were 
robbed  most  fearfully  bright;  and  though 
Howel  led  the  way  heedlessly  up  them,  Glad- 
stone did  not  follow  him  with  great  alacrity ; 
finding  it  expedient  to  stop  more  than  once 
and  express  his  admiration  of  the  carving  of 
the  balustrades,  before  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  When  safely  landed  there,  he  found 
himself  in  a  long,  low,  wainscoted -gallery, 
dimly-lighted  by  an  oriel  window  at  the 
furthest  extremity. 

"  Now,  Gladstone,  practise  your  best  bow,'* 
whispered  Howel,  *^for  you  will  soon  be  in 
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the  presence  of  one,  who,  in  ber  own  esti- 
mation, is  worthy  of  being  an  emperor's 
bride." 

Before  Herbert  had  time  to  ask  a  question, 
he  found  himself  in  a  large  aparttnent,  but 
which  struck  him  as  being  too  narrow  for  its 
length.  The  ceiling  was  curious,  and  evi- 
dently of  great  antiquity.  It  was  formed  by 
ribs  of  ornamented  oak,  interwoven  into  small 
square  compartments ;  on  each  of  which  was 
beautifully  carved  the  arms  or  crest  of  the 
family,  mixed  with  birds,  beasts,  and  grotesque 
heads  and  figures.  The  wainscoted -walls 
were  hung  with  many  a  family  portrait;  but 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling  fast,  and 
rendered  every  feature  indistinct;  and  Herbert 
could  not  clearly  ascertain,  during  the  hurried 
glance  he  bestowed  upon  them,  whether  they 
represented  beauties  of  a  by-gone  age,  or  grim- 
visaged  warriors.  The  room,  even  when  the 
meridian  sun  shone  full  upon  it,  wore  a  gloomy 
appearance;  and  now  that  its  setting  beams 
alone  fell  through  the  small-paned  and  thickly- 
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mdlioned  windows,  which  looked  to  the  west, 
they  served  but  to  throw  "  a  browner  horror  " 
orer  the  oaken  floor,  ceiling,  and  wainscot. 
Hie  room  appeared  to  be  unoccupied ;  and 
Herbert  imagined  that  it  must  be  a  picture, 
and  not  to  a  human  l^eing,  that  he  was  about 
to  be  mtroduced.  He  therefore  coolly  stopped 
before  the  ample  hearth,  and  tried  to  excite 
a  blaze  among  its  slumbering  turf-ashes,  to 
enable  him  to  survey,  rather  more  accurately 
than  he  had  as  yet  been  enabled  to  do,  the 
apartment  and  its  silent  guests.  A  sod,  yet 
ontoQched  by  the  fire,  fell  on  the  hot  embers, 
and  a  flame,  bright  and  dear,  arose  in  an 
instant,  and  illuminated — ^not  with  ^  the  glad- 
some beams  of  day/'  but  with  the  peculiar 
glare  shed  by  torches — ^an  oriel  window.  The 
unfortunate  student,  who  read  a  page  in 
ComeKus  Agrippa's  bloody  book,  and  by  so 
doing  raised  the  devil,  could  have  been  little 
less  startled  at  the  apparition  than  was  Her- 
bert at  the  one  he  for  an  instant  imagined  he 
had  called  up  by  the  simple  aid  of  a  poker; 
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for  far  back  in  the  window  he  saw  a  female 
figure  seated  at  a  spinning-wheel.  Her 
height  appeared  to  exceed  that  of  the  common 
race  of  women,  and  was  rendered  still  greater 
by  a  Ycry  high,  stiff  head-dress.  The  pecoliar 
glare  from  the  fire  fell,  upon  a  face  naturally 
pale  as  marble,  and  gaye  to  it  an  expression  so 
unearthly,  that  Herbert  began  to  imagine  that 
he  was  the  dupe  of  some  trick;  when  the 
figure  slowly  arose  from  her  seat,  and  pushing 
her  spinning-wheel  aside,  looked  at  him  as 
if  expecting  him  to  approach  her.  Howel — 
who  had  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  smile  at 
beholding  the  expression  of  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed with  terror,  in  Herbert's  countenance-— 
now  came  to  his  assistance;  and  leading  him 
forward,  introduced  him  to  the  stately  dame, 
who  proved  to  be  Eleanor  Llewelyn,  the  only 
child  of  the  first  Mrs.  Llewelyn.  Eleanor 
did  not  offer  her  hand,  or  bid  him  welcome ; 
but  she  courtesied  so  low,  that,  like  *^  Troy's 
proud  dames,  her  garments  swept  the  ground.** 
Though  it  was  nearly  ** darkness  visible"  in 
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tlie  spacious  apartment,  the  deep  bay  win- 
dow in  which  Eleanor  stood  was  still  lighted 
up  with  the  gorgeous  rays  of  a  brilliant  sea 
sunset;  and  Herbert  thought,  as  he  gazed  on 
her  stately  form,  and  all-but-sculptured  beauty 
of  feature,  that  he  ha^l  seldom  seen  a  more 
lorely  subject  for  a  painter's  pencil.  But  when 
be  next  ventured  to  gaze  steadily  at  the 
eridently  proud  beauty,  the  smile  called  forth 
by  bis  courtier-like  bow  and  highly  polished 
address  had  passed  away,  and  an  expression 
of  cold-hearted  pride  had  usurped  its  place. 
Howel,  after  heaping  sods  upon  the  fire  till 
tbdr  cheerful  blaze  penetrated  to  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  room,  saying  that  he  had  some 
business  to  transact  before  supper,  left  Herbert 
and  his  sister  to  ^  tite  it  t6te:  the  latter  re- 
marking that  the  evening  was  cold,  led  the 
way  to  the  blazing  fire.  The  chimney-piece 
resembled  in  shape  that  in  the  hall ;  but 
Herbert,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  herald,  in- 
stantly detected  a  difference  in  the  coats  of 
arms  that  were  sculptured  on  it.    He  men- 
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tioned  tlie  eircaiiurtaDce  to  Miss  Lleirelyny 
who  replied  in  a  tone  of  pkasare,  *^  I  see  yoa 
haye  a  knowledge  of  heraldry,  Mr«  Gladatone. 
And  a  yery  proper  stody  /  deem  it  for  the  son 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  honse.  Yon  are  quite 
right :  the  arms  oyer  the  fire-place  in  the 
hall  do  differ  from  these.  Gules,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, or,  with  a  bordore  indented,  are  the  arms 
of  my  lamented  mother;  who  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Rhys  Ap  Tewdwr  Mawr,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  fiye  royal  tribes  of  Cambria; 
and  this  chimney-piece  was  erected  after  her 
marriage  with  my  father,  to,  commemorate  an 
alliance  which  added  not  only  honour,  but 
wealth,  to  the  house  of  Llewelyn.  My  father 
also  traces  his  dissent,  on  the  female  side,  from 
Gryffith  Ap  Cynan,  King  of  North  Wales." 

Herbert  bowed  low  to  the  fiur  daughter  of 
so  illustrious  a  house ;  and  she,  charmed  with 
his  courtier-like  address,  and  the  earnest, 
respectful  attention  with  whidi  he  listened  to 
her  remarks,  exerted  herself  to  please,  in  a 
manner   quite   at  yaria,noe  with  her  usual 
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sCatdj  zjkd  Teaerved  demeanour.  A  snmmoiu 
to  sapper  intermpted  a  oonyersation  that  was 
agreeable  and  interesting  to  both  parties. 
Herbert  offered  his  hand  to  eondnct  his  com- 
panion across  the  slippery  floor;  bnt  he  did 
not  resc&  the  door  without  many  a  mi^iving^ 
lest  his  fiset  should  slip  firom  under  him,  and 
lay  him  prostrate  on  his  back — which  he 
opined  would  be  far  firom  an  enyiable  situa- 
tion for  a  gentleman  in  waiting  on  a  lady 
who  appeared  to  exact  the  homage  of  a 
""Qneen  Elizabeth."  But  the  floor  of  the 
drairing-room,  and  the  still  more  to  be  dreaded 
staircase,  were  walked  over,  not  only  with  all 
proper  decorum,  but  much  dignity  and  grace. 
And  seldom  had  a  smile  of  such  unalloyed 
pleasure  been  obserred  on  the  proud  lips  of 
Eleanor,  as  when  he  led  her  up  the  hall  and 
placed  her,  with  a  graceful  bow,  next  to  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  at  the  hospitably-spread  high-table ; 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  harper  and  several 
Tolerable  seryants  of  both  sexes  were  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  seat.    The  long  side-table  was 
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crowded  with  domestics  of  a  lower  rank,  and  in- 
namerable  farm-seryants;  who  one  and  all  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  most  ample  justice  to  the  not 
very-tempting  fare  that  was  placed  before  them. 
For,  though  the  high  table  was  spread  with 
fishy  fleshy  fowl,  and  pastry,  the  side-table 
could  boast  of  nothing  better  than  coarse 
barley-bread,  oat-cakes,  salted  fish,  and  large 
wooden  bowls  filled  with  flummery.  Several 
bowls  of  flummery  were  also  to  be  seen  on  the 
high  table ;  and  Wenefirede,  claiming  one  as 
her  portion,  commenced  eating  it  with  such 
evident  satisfaction,  that  Herbert,  imagining 
that  it  was  quite  a  bonne  bouche,  requested 
a  bowl  might  be  handed  to  him.  But  after 
tasting  one  spoonful  his  courage  and  polite- 
ness '^  could  no  further  go;"  and,  laying  down 
his  spoon,  he  cast  a  reproachful  glance  at 
Wenefrede,  and  asked  of  what  flummery  was 
made. 

**  Of  oatmeal,  hot  water,  and  very  sour 
buttermilk,"  replied  Wenefrede— "  and  I  am 
quite  sure,"  she  added,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
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bot  blushing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  *'  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  expression  of  your  coun- 
tenance,  that  you  thought  it  very  good.  But 
jon  must  not  confine  yourself  to  one  of  our 
national  dishes:  pray  try  another."  And 
looking  round  the  table,  she  espied  some 
pickled  puffins,  which  she  begged  him  to  taste. 
Bat  from  this  second  infliction  he  was  saved 
hj  the  good-humoured  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who 
reeommended  him  some  beautiful  pink  trout 
from  Llyn  Ogwen,  which  she  assured  him  had 
been  swimming  in  the  lake  not  three  hours 
smce.  Herbert  declared  that  they  were  as 
good  as  the  flummery  was  bad,  and  that  he 
eonld  not  pay  them  a  higher  compliment. 
The  conversation  during  supper  turned  prin- 
cipally on  field  sports,  and  the  voices  of  the 
ladies  were  seldom  heard — ^which  may  account 
for  their  retiring  early.  Metheglin  and  acrw 
(is  had  circulated  freely  round  during  supper; 
but  after  the  servants  had  disappeared  from 
the  side-table,  and  the  ladies  had  bid  to  all 
**a  fair  good-night,"  the  Hirlas  (or  drinking' 
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horn)  of  tlie  family  was  produced.  Its  an- 
tiquity could  not  be  questioned ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  silver  oak-leaves  and  mistletoe- 
berries  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  called 
forth  prdses  long  and  loud  from  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Llewelyn  filled  the  horn  to  the  brim  with 
ale,  and  then  drank  off  the  draught  without 
drawing  his  breath ;  after  giving  *'  Gladstone, 
and  a  hearty  welcome  to  him,'*  as  his  toast 
The  same  exploit  was  performed  with  the 
same  apparent  ease  by  all  the  gentlemen 
present.  The  horn  was  then  presented  to 
Herbert,  and  he  rose  many  degrees  in  the 
good  opinion  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  by  requesting 
that  it  might  be  filled  not  with  daret,  but 
with  ale. 

*' Well,  indeed !  Master  Gladstone,  yon  show 
your  sense/*  he  exclaimed.  *^Why  I  look 
upon  claret  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  very 
indifferent  vinegar;  not  sour  enough  to  use 
for  pickling,  but  sour  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, to  give  a  man  a  good  twinge  here,** 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  very  rotund 
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part  of  his  figure.  Herbert  tossed  off  the 
enonnous  draught  with  very  little  apparent 
effort,  and  then  blew  a  blast  on  the  empty 
horn  that  was  echoed  back  by  the  arched 
roof. 

"  Well  done,*'  cried  Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiasm ;  ^^  I  would  have  sworn,  had  I 
not  known  it  before,  Master  Gladstone,  that 
yoa  had  Welsh  blood  in  your  yeins:  for  let 
me  tell  you,  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  drain 
that  horn  without  drawing  his  breath." 

•^It  was  not  my  first  attempt,  sir,"  replied 
Herbert,  smiling;  "therefore  I  am  not  fairly  * 
entitled  to  all  the  praises  .you  are  heaping 
upon  me.      I  have  had  some  experience  in 
draimng  the  Hirlas  at  Jesus  College." 

The  harper,  at  this  instant,  commenced 
plajdng  a  bold  and  spirited  air  on  his  harp, 
wbich  Howel  accompanied  with  his  voice. 
The  words  he  sang,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed Herbert,  were  in  praise  of  the  Hirlas, 
and  composed  by  a  prince  of  Powis.  Mr. 
WiUiams,  who  had   said  nothing,  but  who 

VOL.  I.  K 
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bad  drank  a  good  deal,  had  fidlen  asleep; 
and  as  Mr.  Roberts  seemed  macb  inclined 
to  follow  his  example,  Herbert  proposed  re- 
tiring for  the  night;  fearing,  if  he  did  not 
speedily  beat  a  retreat,  that  he  might  prove 
**dull  sleep's*'  next  victim:  for  the  soft  and 
apparently  mild  ale  (though  in  reality  it  was 
fearfally  strong)  was  beginning  to  act  as  a 
soporific.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who  could  have 
taken  twice  the  quantity  he  had  yet  swal- 
lowed without  its  producing  any  visible  effect, 
strongly  opposed  this  motion ;  but  Howel 
came  to  his  friend's  assistance,  and  conducted 
him  safely  to  the  state  chamber,  and,  when 
once  there,  he  was  not  long  in  finding  his  way 
into  the  state  bed;  nor  did  he  bestow  mndi 
time  in  examining  its  beautifully  -  turned 
pillars,  and  curiously-carved  head-piece,  but 
sinking  into  a  bed  of  down,  he  speedily  fell 
asleep  with  the  words  of  Imogen  on  his  lips : 
—** These  are  kind  creatures.  Gods!  what 
lies  I  've  heard !  Our  courtiers  say,  all 's 
savage  but  at  court." 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


"  Whenever  sach  Tronderen  I  meete, 
Ab  from  iheir  xugbt  epoites  they  tradge  home^ 
Wkh  eounteifatipg^  Toioo  I  greetc^ 
A]]d  call  them  on  ifdth  me  to  roame.** 


After  many  hours  of  very  heaTy  sleep,  Her- 
bert suddenly  awoke,  and  as  suddenly  sprang 
fimn  liis  bed ;  for  the  bright  beams  of  the 
mornmg  son  were  streaming  through  an  east- 
em  window,  and  he  feared  that  he  should  be 
late  in  joining  the  breakfast  table  of  his  primi- 
tire  hostess.  He  felt  more  anxious  than  he 
would  willingly  have  acknowledged,  to  stand 
weD,  not  only  in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs. 
Uevelyn,  but  in  those  of  the  stately  Eleanor 
K  2 
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and  the  pretty  lively  Wenefrede ;  and,  when 
he  approached  the  window,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  discovering  it  was  yet  early  in  the 
day :  the  sun  having  but  jost  appeared  above 
the  mountains.  A  throbbing  headach  re- 
minded him  of  the  Hirlas ;  and  he  made  a 
vow  never  to  drain  it  again,  be  his  residence 
at  Glyn  Uewelyn  long  or  short.  He  dressed 
much  more  expeditiously  than  was  his  wont, 
and  threw  open  the  casement  as  wide  as  he 
possibly  could,  hoping  the  cool  morning  air 
might  soothe  hb  throbbing  brow.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  morning  of  such  calm  loveliness,  as 
to  be  well  calculated  to  banish  for  a  time  all 
recollection  of  self,  and  to  fill  the  heart  with 
peace  and  good-will  towards  all  created  beings. 
The  dew-drops  lay  thick  upon  the  grass,  glit- 
tering in  the  bright  sunbeams  like  diamonds 
on  an  emerald  carpet ;  the  light  breeze  passed 
by,  bearing  with  it  the  perfume  of  the'moun- 
tain  thyme  and  fragrant  bog-myrtle;  black- 
bird, skylark,  and  thrush,  were  warbling  forth 
their  morning  song  of  praise ;  and  the  distant 
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sonnd  of  a  waterfall  added  its  soothing  accom- 
paoiment.  Large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep 
were  to  be  seen  winding  their  way  np  the 
Glyn  towards  the  mountains,  followed  by  bare- 
legged boys,  whose  coarse  dresses  looked  pic- 
turesque in  the  distance.  Early  as  Herbert 
nnagined  the  hoar  to  be>  many  a  shrill  yoice 
was  soon  to  be  heard  in  the  house;  and  the 
fdpiQg  of  dogs  and  the  neighing  of  horses, 
jinned  with  the  grunting  of  pigs  and  crowing 
of  cocks,  formed  s  strange  contrast  to  the 
'fathered  songsters' "  morning  concert.  Her-* 
bert,  on  entering  the  hall,  found  a  substantial 
break&st  spread  upon  the  high  table,  and 
Vt.  liewelyn  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
before  it  with  long  and  impatient  strides^ 
tittering  every  now  and  then  a  complaint 
agibst  his  lazy  wife  and  daughters,  who  had 
notyetcome.down  stairs,  and  who  kept  him 
waiting  for  his  breakSeist.  Herbert  hinted 
it  was  very  early. 

**  Early  do  you  call  it.  Master  Herbert  1 
why,''  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  a  watch  aa 
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big  as  a  saacer,  '*  it  is  a  quarter  past  six  by 
my  watch ;  and  I  *d  beUeve  that  before  tbe 
sun." 

<' And  is  Howd  equally  fond  of  his  bed?" 
asked  Ghidstone;  bat  he  fbnnd  from  Mr. 
Llewelyn's  answer  that  Howd,  like  royalty, 
could  do  no  wrong:  that  Howd  was  nat 
only  up  the  first  in  the  house,  and  never 
kept  him  waiting  for  his  breakfiisty  but, 
in  shorty  that  he  was  the  best  son,  the  best 
brother,  and  the  best  man  in  North 
Wales. 

"  Or  in  England,"  added  Herbert,  anxious 
to  say  something  particularly  flattering;  but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  BCr. 
Llewelyn  considered  this  remark  as  derogar 
tory  to  his  son's  fame.  Not  that  Mr.  Llewdyn 
doubted  that  there  were  ^good  men  and  true" 
to  be  found  in  England ;  but  that  an  Engfish* 
man  could  possibly  be  as  good  a  man  as  a 
Welshman,  was  an  absurdity  that  had  never 
crossed  his  brain ;  and  it  was  no  small  proof 
of  the  favourable  impresrion   Herbert   had 
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made  on  him  during  their  short  aequaintance^ 
tbat,  laying  his  hand  on  Herbert's  arm,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  sigh, — 

"Well,  now  indeed,  Master  Gladstone, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  wish  that  your 
&tber  had  been  a  Welshman,'* 

What  Herbert  conld  hare  replied  to  this 
wish  can  never  be  divulged,  for  at  this  instant 
the  ladies  of  the  family  made  their  appearance; 
and  he  was  too  anxious  to  offer  his  morning 
greetings  to  the  pleasing,  good-humoured  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  the  proud  and  handsome  Eleanor, 
and  the  pretty  smiling  Wenefrede,  to  bestow 
any  farther  notice  on  Mr.  Llewelyn.  Howel 
soon  walked  in,  followed  not  only  by  his 
&Toarite  dog,  Tywysog  (Anglicised,  Chieftain) 
—a  dog  with  a  long  pedigree — but  by  terriers 
and  spanieb  who  could  boast  of  their  beauty, 
but  not  ''of  a  noble  race."  The  look  of 
a&ctionate  admiration  with  which  Mrs.  Lle- 
welyn's eyes  rested  on  her  son's  fine  figure 
and  handsome  countenance,  glowing  with 
health  and  exercise,  showed  that  she,  as  well 
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as  his  father,  believed  him  to  be  created  **  of 
every  creature*s  best." 

'^  Come,  come/*  said  Mr.  Ueweljn,  langh-> 
ing,  and  interrupting  Herbert  in  the  middle 
of  a  well-turned  speech  that  he  was  addressmg 
to  Eleanor,  "  honied  words  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way ;  but  at  breakfistst  time  I  'd  rather 
have  the  honey,  and  make  the  words  a  present 
to  the  wind." 

This  hint  produced  the  desired  effect;  for 
ill  an  instant  all  the  party  had  seated  them- 
selves at  the  high  table.  Tea,  at  this  period, 
was  a  luxury  in  Wales  that  was  exclusively 
confined  to  the  higher  classes ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  even  amongst  them,  to  the  females. 
Mr.  Llewelyn  regarded  it  as  a  most  dangerous 
liquid ;  and  had  he  been  acqiudnted  with  the 
passage,  would  no  doubt  have  declared  that 
a  man  who  would  drink  a  cup  of  tea  was  **  fit 
for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils ;"  and  in  a 
most  emphatic  tone  would  have  added,  **let 
no  such  man  be  trusted."  Mr.  Llewelyn's 
most  intimate  friends  Were  in  the  habit  of 
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assertmg,  that  he  was  nerer  seriously  dis- 
pleased with  his  son  bat  once  in  his  life ;  and 
tluit  loB  anger  on  that  memorable  occasion 
iras  called  forth  by  finding  him  at  Plas  Con- 
waj  with  a  cap  of  tea  in  his  hand.  Howel, 
dseovering  that  he  most  relinqnish  tea-drink- 
ing, or  endanger  his  &ther's  peace  of  mind, 
like  a  dutifhl  son  adopted  the  former  coarse ; 
and  lis  moming^s  repast,  in  imitation  of  ''good 
Queen  Bess/'  was  a  beef-steak  and  ale.  Mr. 
Llewelyn  was  too  bnsily  occupied  with  his 
own  breakfiist  to  notice  what  his  neighbonrs 
'w&e  doing;  and  Herbert  drank  off  his  tea 
in  peace,  oat  of  a  clear  blae-and-white  china 
cop  of  60  diminutive  a  size  as  to  have  con- 
demned it,  in  the  present  tea-drinking  age,  to 
figore  in  **  a  cariosity  shop,'*  or  a  baby-honse. 
Bnt  this  harmonioos  state  of  affairs  was 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance ;  for 
Gladstone,  who  being  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  theatre,  was  much  in  the  habit  of  inter- 
krdmg  his  conversation  with  quotations  from 
Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  &c.,  had  just  eom<* 
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menced  a  speech  with  '^  as  the  immortal 
Shakspeare  says,"  when  Mr.  Llewelyii  gave 
a  sudden  start,  and  looking  angrily  at  him, 
exclaimed,  ^^Sir,  if  you  valae  my  good  opinion, 
or  care  for  my  displeasure,  never  mention 
the  name  of  that  confounded  deer-stealer  in 
my  presence  agiun."* 

This  speech  served  to  recall  to  Herbert's 
memory  a  warning  Howd  had  given  him 
against  mentioning  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
in  his  fiither's  hearing. 

'^Sir,"  continued  Mr.  Llewelyn,  his  wrath 
waxing  greater  as  he  proceeded,  ^^I  would 
disinherit  any  child  of  mine  that  really  took 
pleasure  in  reading  the  plays  of  that  vile  man. 
But  you.  Master  Gladstone,  who  appear  to 
know  much  more  than  is  good  for  you  of 
his  lying  plays,  must  know  what  a  half- 
witted, iHagging  fellow  he  has  represented  my 
noble  ancestor,  Owen  Olyndwr,  to  have  been. 
Eleanor  once  read  all  he  had  said  about  him 
to  me ;  and  a  towering  passion  we  were  both 
in,  I  can  tell  you.     And  such  a  scamp  aa 
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Eleanor  teDs  me  be  was,  too !  How  dare  he 
take  avay  the  character  of  a  man  whose  very 
appearance  would  have  frozen  all  the  blood 
in  his  yeins?  But  what  provokes  me  beyond 
all  hearing  is,  to  find  that  the  foolish  English 
peq>]e  read  what  he  says,  and  betieve  it,  too ! 
Why,— why.  Master  Gladstone"— But  Mr. 
liewdyn  had  talked  himself  breathless.  Stop- 
ping an  instant  to  rest,  he  fixed  his  eyes  full 
upon  Herbert's  fiuse,  and  seeing  that  he  looked 
very  contrite,  and  extremely  uncomfortable, 
be  hdd  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said,  ''  Well, 
wdl,  Master  Gladstone,  we  11  drop  the  sub- 
ject" Then  laughing  heartily,  he  added, 
'^Whaterer  your  bard  may  have  said  against 
one  of  our  great  men,  we  have  had  our  re- 
Tei^;  for  at  least  a  hundred  of  our  bards 
liare  said  worse  things— aye,  and  they  were 
all  true,  too— -of  most  of  your  kings  and 
heroes." 

A&ET  break&st,  Herbert  accompanied  Mr. 
Uewelyn  and  Howel  in  a  grand  round  of 
Tints  to  the  stables  and  dog-kennels.    Herbert 
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was  a  great  admirer,  and  an  excellent  judge, 
of  beautiful  dogs  and  handsome  horses,  and 
he  seemed  to  listen  with  deep  interest  to  the 
account  of  the  ^^  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion," of  every  dog  or  horse  pointed  out  ta 
him  by  Mr.  Llewelyn.  But  **  it  was  seeming 
all:"  his  thoughts  were  too  much  engrossed 
by  Eleanor  and  Wenefirede  to  allow  of  his 
bestowing  them  on  brute  beasts.  Fortunately 
for  him,  Mr.  Llewelyn  attributed  his  mono- 
syllabic replies,  not  to  inattention  or  stupidity, 
but  to  modesty;  and  argued  well  of  a  young 
man  who  did  not  presume  to  give  an  opinion 
till  he  had  first  ascertained  what  his  might  be 
on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  Herbert  found 
himself  alone  with  Howel,  he  b^an  to  speak 
of  Eleanor,  of  whose  early  history  he  felt 
anxious  to  learn  some  particulars  ;  but  not 
knowing  exactly  how  to  word  his  inquiries,  he 
commenced  with  a  totally  different  speech  to 
the  one  he  had  been  turning  oyer  in.  his  mind, 
and  exclaimed,  **  By  Jupiter,  Howel,  you  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  sister  Eleanor." 
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''She  is  very  handsome,  and  rery  cleyer," 
Kplied  Howel ;  **  but  there  is  nothing  to  love 
iboni  her;  for  she  is  as  proad  as  an  eastern 
{oeen,  and  as  ill-tempered  as  Xantippe ;  and, 
moreoTer,  hates  me  with  all  her  heart" 

''Hates  you/*  repeated  Herbert,  in  a  tone 
of  great  astonishment;  ''why  I  did  not  think 
there  was  a  being  living  that  hated  you/' 

"Well/'  said  Howel,  "if  she  does  not  hate 
me,  she  most  decidedly  does  not  love  me« 
You  look  incredulous,  Gladstone ;  but  I  will 
teUyoualittleof  her  early  history,  and  then 
70a  will  easily  understand  why  she  bears  no 
lore  to  me.  Eleanor  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  her  mother  died,  and  up  to  that 
period  she  had  been  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  the  heiress  of  this  house ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  that  her  temper,,  naturally  overbearing 
and  haughty,  had  become,  even  at  that  early 
age,  perfectly  tyrannicaL  Her  injudicious 
mother  having,  from  her  cradle,  encouraged 
her  m  pride  and  all  uncharitableness,  and  led 
her  to  consider  riches  and  power  as  the  only 
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things  worth  living  for  in  this  world ;  yon  may 
easily  imagine  how  coldly  she  wished  my  fiither 
joy,  on  the  morning  of  his  wedding  with  my 
mother,  and  how  she  felt  and  looked  when  my 
birth  was  announced  to  her.  Bat  she  has  a 
sort  of  onnatoral  command  over  her  feelings ; 
and  no  one  has  ever  heard  her  allnde  to  either 
event.  Nor  can  I  accuse  her  of  spoiling  our 
domestic  comfort,  for  she  treats  my  fitther  with 
cold  respect.  She  tyrannizes  sadly  over  poor 
Wenefrede,  yet  she  is  certainly  very  fond  of 
her,  and  loads  her  with  presents ;  and  although 
it  has  been  often  shrewdly  surmised  that  she 
would  gladly  pick  a  quarrel  with  my  kind, 
amiable  mother,  the  opportunity  has  never 
been  afforded  her.  As  for  her  treatment  of 
me,  why,  though  she  does  occasionally  **  look 
unutterable  things,"  she  takes  good  care  that 
no  one  but  myself  should  see  them ;  and  we 
are,  I  can  assure  you,  spoken  of  as  the  most 
happy  and  united  family  in  North  Wales.  But 
enough  of  Mistress  Eleanor  for  one  morning. 
And  now,  Gladstone,  come  this  way  and  let  me 
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hemrwliat  yoa  really  think  of  my  brown  horse ; 
fiir  yoa  know  yery  well  that  your  thoughts 
werein  the  doods,  or  with  Eleanor,  who  appears 
to  haye  bewitched  you  when  yon  expressed  your 
admiration  of  that  grey  mare  of  my  &ther's. 

^I  will  follow  yon  directly/'  said  Herbert ; 
^  bat  first  ten  me,  my  good  fisllow,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  Miss  Llewelyn,  who  is  so  remarkably 
handsome,  is  not  married?" 

^  Why,  as  she  is,  in  consequence  of  inherit- 
ing her  mother's  fortune,  remarkably  rich,  as 
well  as  handsome,  it  is,  I  must  own,  somewhat 
strange  that  she  has  not  been  persuaded  to 
change  her  name ;  but  *  she  hath  forsworn 
toloye*  almost  from  her  cradle.  You  see,"  said 
Howdl,  laughing,  *^  I  can  quote  Shakspeare, 
bat  haye  learned  to  time  my  quotations  some* 
what  better  than  a  certain  friend  of  mine." 

Gladstone  cast  one  glance  at  Howel's 
**  splendid  bay  horse,"  bestowed  one  expression 
of  admiration  on  him,  and  then,  turning  his  back 
€fa  him  and  his  master,  almost  unconsciously 
sauntered  towards  the  door  of  the  stable. 
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^'As  dogs  do  not  delight  you,  nor  honed 
either,  this  morning,  I  could  recommend  your 
returning  to  the  house,  and  seeing  if  you  can- 
not find  *  metal  more  attractiye'  there,"  said 
Howel,  who  was  a  little  provoked  by  the  slight 
notice  Herbert  had  taken  of  his  gallant  steed. 
But  ^' metal  more  attractive"  was  near  at 
hand ;  for  in  crossing  the  yard,  in  a  small  inner 
court  they  perceived  Wenefirede  surrounded 
by  a  clamorous  group  of  ducks,  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  two  or  three  stately  peacocks.  A 
beautiful  pigeon  was  seated  on  her  leift  shoul- 
der, and  a  peacock  was  eating  bread  firom  her 
hand,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe 
looked  on,  evidently  not  a  little  jealous  of  the 
jkttention  bestowed  on  the  favourite  pets ;  but 
ahe  threw  a  few  handfuls  of  corn  amongst 
them,  and  all  unpleasant  feelings  were  instantly 
banished  firom  the  hungry  group. 

*^  Pray,  Howel,"  asked  Gladstone,  as  he 
gazed  with  an  admiring  eye  on  Wenefirede's 
happy  and  blooming  face,  '*are  all  Welsh 
ladies  pretty?  for  as  &r  as  my  experience  goes, 
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I  should  decide  that  such  was  the  case.  Of  the 
beaatj  of  my  cousin  Eva  I  will  say  nothing, 
for  on  that  subject  we  shall  both  cordially 
agree;  and  you  must  not  storm  and  frown 
▼hen  I  teU  you  that  were  you  not  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her,  you  would  confess  that 
your  sister  Wenefrede  was  the  prettiest  girl  you 
erer  saw,  and  that  Miss  Llewelyn  was  the 
handsomest  woman,  not  only  in  North  Wales, 
bat  m  England." 

*'I  have  often  thought,"  replied  Howel, 
*^that  Era  and  Wenefrede  would  look  well  in 
the  same  picture ;  the  beauty  of  feature  and 
intellectual  expression  of  the  former,  would  be 
an  admirable  contrast  to  the  blooming  com- 
plexion and  innocent  look  of  the  latter.  But 
what  think  you,  my  dear  friend,  would  be  your 
reception  amongst  the  court  beauties  at  Wind- 
sor, should  the  opinion  you  have  just  expressed 
be  whispered  in  their  ears  by  one  of  the  mis- 
chierous  sprites  who  are  reported  to  make  their 
home  in  yonder  mountain  V* 

^  I  would  not  enter  into  their  presence  with- 

▼OL.  I.  L 
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out  first  having  engaged  a  whole  host  of  the 
Tylwyth  Teg,  or  the  fair  fiunily,  as  Eva  tells 
me  your  peace-making  fairies  are  called,  to 
attend  me/'  said  Herbert,  with  a  smile.  *^  Bat, 
it  propos  of  fairies,"  he  continued,  "  Eva  in- 
formed me  that  your  sister  Wenefrede,  if  she 
had  not  actually  conversed  with  the  fairies  and 
elves  that  nightly  dance  in  Glyn  Llewelyn, 

'  Unheard,  unseen," 

was  as  well  informed  of  all  their  good  and  bad 
deeds,  as  if  they  each  month  sent  her  a  jonmal 
of  their  proceedings.  I  must,  therefore,  go 
and  talk  to  her  on  the  subject.'* 

**  I  believe,**  said  Howel,  colouring  scarlet  up 
to  his  very  temples,  "  that  Wenefrede  is  more 
learned  on  that  subject  than  on  any  other.  We 
mountaineers  are  proverbially  superstitious; 
but  remember,  Gladstone,  if  you  are  only 
seeking  the  society  of  my  sister  to  make  her 
your  butt  hereafter,  it  would  be  better  for  us 
both  that  we  had  never  met." 

Herbert  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
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Howel  as  one  who  was  not  **  passion's  slave"  in 
any  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  he  was  equally 
mprepared  for,  and  astonished  at,  this  sudden 
burst  of  rage^  But  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  Howel,  and,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion^ 
said,  ''Llewelyn,  I  arrived  at  your  father'^ 
hall  yesterday,  a  stranger,  and  I  was  received 
as  a  fiiend<  That  drcumstance  alone  would 
bare  sealed  my  lips  had  I  seen  or  heard  any- 
tiling  that  might  have  ezcited  my  mirth ;  hut 
when  all  I  saw  and  heard  created  pleasure  and 
admiration  in  my  heart,  you  may  believe  me 
when  I  assure  you,  that,  not  to  save  my  right 
hand  would  I  do  aught  to  hurt  your  feelings^ 
or  those  of  any  member  of  your  family.  It 
was  an  innate  love  of  the  marvellous,  whicL 
has  dung  to  me  from  childhood,  that  led  me 
to  wish  for  further  information  touching  the 
supernatural  inhabitants  with  which  the  Welsh 
peasantry  have  peopled  every  glen,  nook,  and 
moantain  in  the  principality  .'* 

**I  believe  you,  Gladstone,"   said  Howel, 
grasping  his  hand ;  "  I  know  you  to  be  the 
L  2 
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reiy  soul  of  honour ;  and  I  have  to  craye  your 
pardon  for  the  hasty  and  nngoarded  manner  in 
which  I  spoke  to  yon.  But  remember,  my  dear 
friend,  when  you  are  talking  to  Wenefrede, 
that  she  is  a  mere  child,  scarcely  sixteen,  and 
is  just  of  an  age  to  be  deeply  smitten  by  a  laced 
boot,  and  cocked  hat  and  feathers,  should  the 
owner  of  them  bestow  much  of  his  conversation 
upon  her.  I  therefore  hope  that  you  will  listen  to 
'  her  tales  of  wonder  in  silence,  and  reserve  your 
power  of  eloquence  for  the  ears  of  Eleanor,  on 
which  it  will  fall  *as  soothing  as  the  sweet 
south  upon  a  bed  of  violets,'  though  it  will  not 
touch  her  heart  But,"  he  exclaimed  some- 
what abruptly,  ^  do  you  see  a  half  crazy  look- 
ing fellow  yonder?  That  is  David  Rhys,  a 
harper  of  no  small  renown,  for  he  declares  that 
he  holds  the  situation  of  chief  musician  to  the 
queen  of  the  fairies.  He  is  a  great  ally  of 
Wenefrede's,  and  from  him,  I  suspect,  she  has 
acquired  much  of  her  *  fairy  lore.'  David 
Rhys  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  which  I 
r^et,  for  he  would  have  amused  you  greatly, 
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eould  he  have  conyersed  with  yon.  Of  cotine 
his  highly  poetical  tales  lose  much  of  their 
beauty  when  translated ;  but  come  this  way, 
and  I  win  get  Wenefrede  to  tell  yon  his  fa- 
▼omite  tale.  She  has  repeated  it  till,  I  snspect, 
she  &ncie8  that  if  she  were  not  actually  one  of 
the  dancers  of  the  glyn,  at  least  she  was  a 
tpectator  upon  the  occasion.'' 

Herbert  and  Howel  walked  up  to  the  spot 
where  Wenefrede  was  standing,  and,  after  a 
litde  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Howel,  and  a 
good  deal  of  blushing  and  hesitation  on  her  own, 
she  related  to  Herbert  the  following  tale  :— 

^'North  Wales  did  not  boastof  a  more  perfect 
musician  than  David  Hhys.  Vain  was  it  for 
any  other  harper  to  enter  into  competition  with 
Bim,  at  XSsteddford,  or  in  bower  or  hall ;  he 
w(m  all  the  prizes,  and  enchanted  every  ear. 
Other  bards  struck  their  harps,  but  no  applause 
&Qowed ;  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy 
they  snapped  the  wires,  and  threw  their  harps 
aside— at  least  so  says  David  Bhys.  Lords, 
--nay,  even  princes— offered  David  riches  and 
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honours  if  he  would  strike  his  harp  within  their 
halls ;  but  he  loved  his  dear  native  country 
too  well  to  be  tempted  to  leave  it  for  either 
honour  or  gold.  Higher  honour  than  any  lord, 
or  even  prince,  could  bestow  was  in  store  for 
him,  however ;  for  one  lovely  evening  in  sum- 
mer, as  he  was  walking  in  this  glyn,  and 
meditating  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  every 
now  and  then  striking  a  wild  strain  on  his 
harp,  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  what  he  at  that  instant  imagined 
to  be  a  most  beautiful  little  child.  The  smil- 
i^gf  bright-eyed  boy  came  dancing  up  to 
David,  and  requested  the  harper  to  follow  him 
to  his  father's  hall,  where,  he  said,  a  large  party 
was  assembled  in  the  hope  of  hearing  David's 
ravbhing  strains.  David  Bhys  was  little  in  the 
habit  of  following  anything  but  his  own  plea- 
sure ;  but  he  now  felt  as  if  he  was  spell-bound, 
und  that,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  most 
follow  this  lovely  infant,  wheresoever  he  might 
lead  hinu  So,  without  asking  a  single  ques- 
tion, he  followed  the  child  up  the  glyn»     He 
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was  obliged  to  run,  to  keep  pace  with  bis 
jnTenile  and  Dimble  guide;  but,  on  taming 
into  a  path  that  led  to  the  mountain,  a  mist 
soddenfy  enyeloped  them,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant David  was  assailed  by  *  a  hundred  wry*^ 
mouthed  elves/  who  asked  bim  whether  he 
would  travel  above  wind,  below  wind,  or  under 
wind.  A  soft  voice  whispered  in  his  ear, '  Soar 
not  too  high ;  but  beware  how  a  mortal  of  your 
genius  abases  himself  too  low/  David  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  '  I  will  travel  under  wind/ 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  than  he  felt 
himself  raised  gently  from  the  ground,  and  was 
bomesoftly  and  pleasantly  through  the  regions 
of  mist.  After  travelling  in  this  luxurious 
style  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  felt  that  he 
was  descending  towards  the  earth ;  and  just  as 
his  feet  rested  on  it  the  mist  disappeared,  and 
he  found  that  he  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
a  magnificent  flight  of  marble  steps,  that  led 
to  the  entrance  door  of  a  most  unearthly-look- 
ing mansion.  His  little  guide  was  once  more 
at  his  side,  and  conducted  him  up  the  steps ; 
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but  when  he  threw  open  the  door,  a  scene  of 
such  dazzling  splendour  burst  upon  his  sight, 
that  Dayid  was  obliged  to  set  down  his  harp, 
and  veil  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  A  chair  of 
iTory  and  gold  was  brought  for  him,  and,  after 
a  little  practice,  he  found  he  could  bear  the 
dazzling  light,  and  began  to  look  around  him. 
He  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  beings  not 
of  this  world ;  for  the  height  of  the  tallest  of 
the  numerous  group  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
child  two  years  of  age.  Both  sexes  were  ex- 
quisitely formed ;  their  complexions  were  alike 
fair  and  transparent;  and  their  heads  were 
covered  with  long  and  flowing  ringlets.  The 
females  were  attired  in  pale  green  gossamer 
robes,  with  girdles  of  flowers,  and  with  dew- 
drops  that  glittered  like  diamonds,  in  their 
hair.  The  bard  began  to  play,  and  his  tiny 
audience  to  dance,  and  so  enchanting  a  sight, 
he  declares,  was  never  before  voachsafed  to 
mortal  eyes.  A  most  delightful  beverage  was 
firequently  handed  to  him,in  a  small  gold  cup;  it 
resembled  nothingthat  hehad  evertested  before, 
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and  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  qnite  a  magi- 
cal toach  on  his  harp.  Midnight  had  long 
paaty  and  still  the  unwearied  gronp  danced  on. 
At  length  trays  of  gold,  covered  with  caps  not 
Ugger  than  those  of  the  acorn,  and  filled  with 
milk,  were  handed  round,  and  the  harper  re- 
ceived permission  to  retire  to  his  bed.  His 
beantifal  little  guide  came  forward,  and  showed 
Iiim  the  way  to  the  luxurious  chamber  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him.  David  instantly 
threw  himself  on  a  couch  formed  of  gold  and 
iTorj,  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Picture  to 
yourself  his  surprise  and  horror,  on  awaking 
eariy  in  the  morning  shivering  with  cold,  and 
aching  in  every  limb,  to  find  that  he  was  lying 
cm  the  cold  ground  instead  of  a  bed  of  down ; 
and  that  not  one  stone  was  left  of  the  splendid 
mansion  in  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had 
displayed  his  wondrous  talents  on  the  harp. 
Bat  a  moment's  reflection  banished  all  un- 
pleasant feelings,  and  pride  and  exultation 
filled  his  heart ;  for  he  now  felt  convinced  that 
hig  strains  had  been  considered  worthy  the  at- 
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tention  of  immortal  ears,  and  that  he  had  spent 
the  night  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  and  all  their  attendants. 
He  could  no  longer  doubt,  A  proud  man 
from  henceforward  was  David  Hhys ;  and  many 
a  good  horn  of  ale  has  he  won  by  relating  this 
adyenturOt  in  hall  and  kitchen,  on  a  winter*s 
night.  But  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  he  does 
not  understand  English,  or  he  would  never 
forgive  me  for  uttering  so  unpoetical  a  version 
of  his  tale.  I  have  often  told  it  before,  but 
always  with  more  satisfaction  to  myself/  " 

*^  But,"  said  Herbert,  "  of  course  David 
Bhys  does  not  believe  that  he  was  really 
honoured  with  an  invitation  to  fairyland, 
though  his  vanity  may  tempt  him  to  impose 
such  a  tale  on  the  credulous/' 

*'  Howel  does  not  belong  to  that  party/'  said 
Wenefrede,  *^for  he  maintains  that  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  is  not  purely  ima- 
ginary, is  the  number  of  cups  of  a  delicious 
beverage  that  David  quaffed ;  and  that  the 
fairy  palace  was,  in  fact,  an  old  fiurm-house 
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up  amongst  the  mountains,  to  which  he  had 
been  summoned  to  play  at  a  wedding-feast. 
Bat,  I  beUeve,  eren  Howel  would  not  have 
courage  to  tell   David  his   opinion  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  find  his  tales,  whether  true  or 
fiJse,  so  yery  amusing,  that  I  always  try  to  look 
asiflbelieTedeyery  word  he  uttered,  lest  he 
should  be  affironted  and  not  pay  us  another 
Tisit     He  has  neyer  been  to  Plas  Conway 
once  the  day  that  Eva  Wynn  laughed  at  a 
loDg  history  he  told  her,  of  his  never  being  able 
to  compose  a  line  of  poetry  till  he  had  passed 
a  night  within  a  fairy  circle  at  the  top  of  Cader 
Idris,  in  Merionethshire ;  and  that  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  spoke  in 
rbjme.      But,"  said  Wenefrede,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  looking  very  grave,  "  it  was  a  very 
dangen^us  experiment  he  tried;  for  had  he 
not  awoke  an  inspired  poet,  after  having  slept 
in  the  magical  circle  that  is  supposed  to  be  the 
grave  of  Idris,  he  would  have  been  either  an 
idiot  or  a  madman  for  the  remainder  of  his  life." 
Herbert  struggled  long  to  suppress  a  laugh, 
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but  his  habitual  politeness  at  length  gave  way ; 
and  as  Howel  joined  heartily  in  his  mirth, 
poor  Wenefrede  was  quite  overpowered  by 
shame  and  confusion ;  but  she  soon  recoyered 
her  spirits,  and  smiling  most  good-humouredly 
said,  "  I  suspect,  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  are  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  I  have  taken  a  nap  in 
the  magic  circle,  and  have  lost  my  senses.'* 

*'  On  the  honour  of  a  Gladstone,  and  a  gen- 
tleman, I  was  laughing  not  at  you.  Miss 
Wenefrede,  but  at  your  friend  David.  Why, 
he  must  be  a  most  extraordinarily  impudent 
fellow  to  quarrel  with  Eva  for  turning  so 
absurd  a  story  into  ridicule.'* 

"  I  believe  that  David  is  convinced  that  he 
was  inspired  with  his  poetical  genius  by  pass- 
ing a  night  on  the  cold  grave  of  Idris,"  ob- 
served Howell;  **  and,  strange  and  incredible  as 
it  may  appear  to  you,  I  could  point  out  more 
than  one  individual  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
is  labouring  under  a  similar  delusion.  But, 
after  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  we  have 
classical  authority  for  our  superstition ;  and,  I 
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suppose,  my  ancestors  on  learning  that  Greece 
possessed  one  spot  of  inspiration,  determined 
not  to  be  ont-poetryed,  and  therefore  declared 
that  Wales  could  boast  of  two:  and  yon  may 
still  see  on  the  top  of  Snowdon,  a  large  block 
of  granite,  called  the  Black  Stone  of  Arddu, 
wldeh  has  often  served  as  a  couch  for  the  bold 
aspirants  for  poetic  inspiration." 

''Commend  me  to  a  down  bed  at  Glynn 
XJewelyn  HaU  in  preference/'  said  Gladstone, 
kogbing. 

Wenefrede  at  this  instant  was  called  loudly 
for  by  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who  suddenly  appeared 
£rom  one  of  the  innumerable  outbuildings. 
"  Wenefrede,  Wenefrede !  here  are  a  dozen  old 
w<mien,  at  least,  waiting  to  consult  your  mother 
about  their  coughs,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
I  know  not  'what  besides.  WiU  you  call  her 
to  them,  or  shall  I  send  them  to  her  ?" 

**  I  will  take  ihem  into  the  house,  sir,  for  the 
wind  is  rather  cold ;  and  as  they  will  one  and 
all  have  a  long  story  to  tell,  my  mother  might 
^7  to-morrow  have  to  cure  herself  of  a  cough 
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or  coldy  if  she  listened  to  them  in  the  open 
air." 

Wenefrede  beckoned  to  the  gronp  of  old 
women,  who  followed  her  across  the  yard. 

"  The  spell,  I  see,  is  broken/'  said  Howel 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  as  he  obserred  Glad- 
stone's eyes  resting  on  the  retreating  party 
of  women.  "  Ton  no  longer  imagine  all  the 
females  of  our  land  to  be  perfect  beanties !" 

*'  Good  heavens  I  the  spell  is  indeed  broken  I 
why  I  am  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that 
yonder  group  are  a  set  of  witches,  attracted 
hither  by  the  magical  powers  of  David  Bhys* 
harp." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Howel,  "  those  old  women 
are  by  no  means  the  most  firightful  specimens 
of  their  race,  that  I  could  shbw  you.  But  is 
it  not  extraordinary,  that  such  very  pretty 
girls  as  you  constantly  see  amongst  our  pea-* 
santry,  should  frequently,  even  before  they 
reach  old  age,  be  metamorphosed  into  perfect 
hags  ?  As  it  only  occurs  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  I  suppose,  we  must  blame  hard^  labour 
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aad  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  for  working 
a  change  so  little  to  be  desired." 

**  Mrs.  Llewelyn  is,  I  perceive,  qnite  the  Lady 
Boimtifiil  of  the  neighbourhood,"  observed 
Gladstone ;  '^  but  if  she  is  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
pensing dmgs  and  advice  gratis,  I  suspect  she 
is  no  great  favourite  with  the  apothecary, 
other  at  Bangor  or  Conway."' 

^Nather  town  can  boast  of  possessing  an 
.Sscolapius,"  replied  Howel.  **  Several  luck* 
less  wights  have  attempted  to  pick  up  a  scanty 
firing  in  both  places,  but  they  have  soon  taken 
their  departure,  cursing  the  pure  air,  and  hardy 
constitationd  of  the  Carnarvonshire  people* 
fiat,"  added  Howel,  **  I  have  some  business 
to  transact  for  my  father  in  Bangor,  and  it  is 
high  time  for  me  to  be  off.  What  say  you, 
Gladstone,  will  you  walk  with  me  ?  The  road 
is  tolerably  level,  you  will  have  no  Penmsen- 
nuinrto  encounter." 

"  I  will  accompany  you  gladly,"  said  Her- 
bert, **  and  I  hope  that  you  will  let  me  have  a 
peep  at  the  cathedral." 
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Howel  smiled,  and  said,  **  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  find  but  little  to  admire  in  our  cathe- 
dral. It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt;  but  my  ancestor,  Owen 
Glyndwr,  again  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
and  the  worthy  bishop  who  restored  it  to  its 
present  state  appears  to  have  possessed  more 
piety  than  taste." 

"  Well,  Howel,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you, 
in  speaking  of  an  old  cathedral,  to  look  as 
grave  as  you  could  possibly  do  if  you  were 
confessing  that  your  lady-love  was  no  beauty ; 
for  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
a  second  Westminster  Abbey.  And  really,  in 
a  country  where  you  can  neither  look  to  the 
right  nor  the  left  without  beholding  something 
to  admire,  apologies  for  an  ugly  cathedral  are 
quite  superfluous." 

If  Herbert  admired  the  cathedral  as  little  as 
Howel  had  anticipated  he  would  do,  his  praises 
of  the  (then)  most  rural  and  picturesque  city 
were  long  and  loud.  It  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  persuade  him  to  leave  it  and  retrace  his 
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steps  to  theglTn ;  but  ihej  reached  it  at  last, 
in  excellent  spirits  and  desperately  hungry, 
only  just  too  late  to  assist  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva 
(who  had  been  invited  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  the  gljn)  from  their  horses.  Eva  re- 
qnired  no  assistance;  but  Mrs.  Wynn,  who 
was  seated  on  a  piUion  behind  old  Evan  (who 
carried  on  each  side  of  his  high,  peaked  saddle, 
a  saddle-bag  containing  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  kdies),  had  not  disdained  to  accept  the  aid 
proffered  her  by  Mr.  Llewelyn,  whose  loud 
but  cheerful  voice  was  heard  long  before  his 
person  was  visible.  When  the  party  entered 
the  hall,  the  old  harper,  Boderic,  arose  from 
his  seat,  and  advanced  to  meet  them  with  a 
respectful  but,  at  the  same  time,  affectionate 
manner.  He  bowed  low  on  taking  the  hand 
held  out  to  him  by  Mrs.  Wynn,  but  on  re- 
odving  Eva's,  he  pressed  it  with  fervour,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  called  down  bless- 
higs  on  her  head.  Eva  lingered  by  his  side 
till  her  mother  summoned  her  to  follow  to  the 
brown  parlour,  the  common  sitting  room  o 
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the  family ;  where  they  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Uewelyn  and  Wenefirede  with  kisses  and 
shakes  of  the  hand  innamerable,  and  by  Ele- 
anor with  freezing  politeness.  But  when 
Herbert  approached,  a  change  came  over  the 
countenance  of  Eleanor ;  her  dark,  foil,  grey 
eyes  lost  their  cold,  withering  look ;  a  smile 
played  on  her  proudly  arched  lips,  and  push- 
ing aside  her  embroidery  frame,  she  motioned 
to  him  to  take  a  seat  by  her  side.  Mrs.  Wynn 
looked  on  with  some  interest  and  much  sur- 
prise. Eleanor  had  been  sought  in  Tain  by 
numbers :  she  had  passed  on, 

"  In  maiden  meditatioo,  fimcy  free,'' 
from  youth  to  womanhood ;  and  was  it  proba- 
ble— ^was  it  even  possible — that  she  should,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  hare 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  '*  beardless  boy?' 
''  Is  it  not  commanded  that  a  man  shall  not 
marry  his  grandmother  ?"  asked  Eya,  as  she 
was  assisting  her  mother  to  make  the  little 
alteration  that  was  deemed  necessary  after  her 
ride. 
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"Hare  been  told  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Wyun, 
with  a  smile  that  said  almost  as  much  as  Lord 
finrle^h's  shake  of  the  head,  **  and  I  used  to 
oonsider  it  as  a  most  superflaous  interdiction, 
but  from  what  I  have  jost  seen  I  am  tempted 
to  change  my  opinion." 

Por  many  years  after  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, Eleanor  had  sedulously  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  Mrs.  Wynn,  and  much  of  her  time  had 
been  spent  at  Castd  Craig ;  and,  after  Mrs. 
Wynn  had  removed  to  Plas  Conway,  the  inti- 
macy had  continued  unabated,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  year,  from  which  time 
her  yisits  had  been  "  few  and  far  between," 
and  her  manners  had  become  most  disagree- 
ably constrained  and  cold.  Mrs.  Wynn  hav- 
ing vainly  sought  an  explanation  of  conduct 
80  strange,  no  longer  sought  her  society,  and 
received  her  formal  civility  with  a  gentle 
dignity. 

"Dinner,  dinner/'    exclaimed  Wenefrede, 
throwmg  open  the  door.    **0h,  Eva— -dear, 
d«ar  Evsr-do  not  stop  to  put  in  that  knot  of 
M  2 
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ribbons  in  your  hair,  or  yoa  will  be  too  late  to 
see  Mr.  Gladstone  lead  Eleanor  down  to  the 
hall.  Do  you  know  the  servants  say  it  is  quite 
a  pretty  sight,  and  they  are  all  standing  in  the 
inner  hall  to  see  them  pass.  They  remind  me 
of  a  lady  and  gentleman  I  saw  in  a  play  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Chester.  But,  Eva,  often 
as  you  have  talked  to  me  about  your  cousin, 
you  never  told  me  how  very  handsome  he  was : 
I  was  quite  astonished  when  I  saw  him ;  and 
then  he  is  ten  times  more  agreeable  and  good- 
tempered  than  I  expected  to  find  him :   no 

pride,  no but,  my  dear  Eva,  your  dress  is 

quite  perfect,  so  pray,  pray  come." 

Wenefirede,  to  her  very  visible  delight,  was 
destined  to  share  in  the  triumph  of  her  sister ; 
for  at  the  drawing-room  door  they  encountered 
Eleanor,  and  her  "  esquire  of  dames."  '^  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  offering  you  his  hand,  Wenefrede," 
said  Eleanor,  with  a  smile ;  *'  take  it,  my  dear 
child,  and  he  will  show  you  how  to  enter  a 
room  with  proper  dignity." 

Eva  was  too  much  occupied  with  talking  and 
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listening  to  Mr.  Llewelyn  and  Howel/  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  ^*  sayings  and  doings"  of 
lier  neighbours ;  bat  it  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
Tation  of  Mrs.  Wynn,  that  Eleanor,  although 
she  had  laid  aside  her  usual  taciturnity,  was  by 
no  means  anxious  to  engross  the  whole  of  the 
conrersation ;  and  that,  with  singular  adroit- 
ness, she  contrived  to  bring  Wenefrede  for- 
ward, and  to  set  her  off  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advantage.  Dinner  ended,  the  ladies  soon 
rose  to  leave  the  hall ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Llewelyn 
passed  Herbert,  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 
**  Howel  is  no  great  lover  of  wine,  and  will  be 
happy  to  leave  the  hall  whenever  you  may  feel 
inclined.  Never  mind  Mr.  Llewelyn's  telling 
yon  that  you  are  a  poor  milk-sop ;  he  says 
the  same  of  all  the  young  men  that  visit  here» 
who  cannot  drink  as  deeply  of  ale  as  he  can." 

Thiswas  very  agreeable  advice  to  Herbert ; 
for  though  he  nightly,  when  in  London,  joined 
his  club,  and  took  his  glass  as  freely  as  any 
one  there,  yet  he  felt  no  inclination  to  sacrifice 
to  Bacchus  in  broad  daylight ;   and  when,  not 
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only  Howel,  but  Mr.  Llewelyn,  proposed  that 
they  shonld  adjourn  to  the  dog-kennel,  Her- 
bert seconded  die  motion  most  cordially. 

*'It  will  save  us  a  long  round  if  we  go 
through  the  kitchen,"  said  Mr.  Llewelyn ; 
and,  accordingly,  through  the  kitchen  they 
went.  It  was  a  very  large  and  lofty  room, 
and  from  its  arched  and  strongly  ribbed 
wooden  roof  hung  innumerable  sides  of  dried 
beef,  goats  and  sheep ;  which  were  interspersed 
with  bacon,  hams  and  tongues.  A  ponderous 
oak  table  occupied  nearly  the  whole  side  of 
the  western  wall,  whilst  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  was  filled  with  massive  iron-bound  chests, 
which  were  filled  with  oatmeal.  Seated  on  a 
high-backed  settle  by  the  side  of  an  enormous 
turf  fire,  was  a  grey-headed,  venerable  look* 
ing  old  man,  busily  employed  in  knitting  a 
stocking.  Howel  addressed  him  as  Will 
Bugail  (or  Will  the  shepherd);  and  Mr. 
Llewelyn  told  Herbert  that  he  had  lived  in 
the  family  fourscore  years,  and  that  he  was 
much  depressed  in  spirits  in  consequence  of  a 
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joonger  man  haying  been  appointed  to  take 
cbarge  of  the  flocks  of  sheep — ^which  the  old 
man  loved  as  fondly  as  if  they  had  been  his 
diildien — ^to  their  sommer  pasturage  np  in  the 
moontains.  A  very  deep  drawn  sigh,  which 
eridently  came  from  the  heart  of  the  grey- 
headed  Tenerable-Iooking  shepherd  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who,  approaching 
Vaxky  hid  his  hand  on  the  aged  man's  shoulder, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  cheerful,  soothing 
manner.  The  fine  old  shepherd  looked  pleased, 
if  not  comforted,  by  the  words  addressed  to 
Urn;  and  when  a  few  cabalistic  words  had 
teen  spoken  by  Mrs.  Llewelyn  to  a  black* 
eyed  damsel,  who  was  busily  engaged  with  her 
ipinning-wheel,  a  smile  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
wrinkled  but  hale  countenance  of  the  shep- 
lienL  The  pretty  spinner  disappeared,  but 
quickly  returned  with  a  large  black  jug  of 
ale.  Mr.  Llewelyn  took  it  from  her  hand, 
drank  a  small  draught,  and  then  presented  it 
to  the  old  shepherd,  who  rose  from  his  seat  to 
receiye         he  bowed  low  to  Mr.  Llewelyn, 
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Howel,  and  Herbert ;  and  nodding  fkmiliarly 
to  the  black-eyed  damsel,  drank  it  off  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

*'  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  that  an- 
cient shepherd,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  should 
imagine  that  strong  ale  was  very  conducive  to 
health." 

"  If  you  suppose  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
<lrinking  ale,  you  are  greatly  mistaken,"  re- 
l>lied  Howel ;  "  for  during  the  last  seventy  years 
of  his  life,  Will  Bugail  has  spent  four  months 
every  summer  up  in  the  mountains,  miles  and 
miles  away  from  any  house,  or  even  hut ;  and 
his  only  beverage  has  been  spring  water  or 
buttermilk.  It  is  true  that  a  few  bottles  of 
strong  ale  are  always  sent  with  the  shepherds, 
and  the  dairymaids  who  bear  them  company, 
to  be  used  for  *  their  stomachs  sake,'  should 
they  require  it;  but  they  are  almost  invariably 
brought  back  unopened." 

'^  Do  the  shepherds  and  dairymaids  dwell  in 
tents,  like  the  patriarchal  shepherds  of  yore  ?" 
asked  Herbert ;  "  or  are  they  more  primitive 
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still,  making   their   lodging   upon   the  cold 

gronnd" 

*'  No :  they  inhabit  what  is  called  a  summer 
residence;  bnt  I  suspect  that  were  you  con- 
demned to  spend  the  summer  months  in  one 
of  them,  you  would  pray  for  a  year  that  was 
all  winter :  for  this  summer  residence  consists 
of  one  low,  long  room,  built  with  unhewn 
stone,  and  as  devoid  of  comfort  as  of  furniture. 
St<mes  serve  for  seats,  and  dry  grass  does  duty 
for  beds;  and  as  for  their  daily  fare,  nothing 
tmt  mountain  air  could  render  it  palatable. 
What  think  you  of  breakfasting,  dining  and 
Slipping  on  oat  cake  and  cheese,  and  washing 
it  down  with  buttermilk  or  whey  ?  And  yet, 
with  such,  miserable  fare  and  accommodation, 
there  is  not  one  of  our  shepherds  or 'dairy* 
women  who  does  not  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  removing  up  into  the  moun- 
tains." 

'^  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  replied  Herbert; 
''for  it  must  be  a  strange,  wild  life,  full  of 
freedom  and  novelty.     I  think  I  should  enjoy 
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it  myself  for  a  short  time.  Do  you  nerer  pay 
a  visit  to  the  summer  residence  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Howel ;  "  I  always  used  to 
go  and  see  Will  Bugail  once  or  twice  during 
his  absence  firom  the  glyn ;  but  as  I  had  not 
formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  either  of 
the  dairymaids  who  accompanied  him,  I  al- 
ways found  a  day  a  sufficiently  long  time  for 
solitary  meditations  on  the  mountain  top." 

**  But,"  asked  Herbert,  "  do  you  send  your 
young  men  and  maidens  to  their  summer 
residence  with  only  an  old  shepherd  for  their 
chaperon  T* 

"No,  no,"  said  Howel,  laughing;  "my 
mother  has  a  sort  of  domestic  female  Cerberus, 
a  daughter  of  Will  Bugail's,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  youtliful  damsels  of  the  party ;  and  woe 
betide  one  of  them  should  they,  instead  of 
attending  to  their  churning  or  cheese  makings, 
indulge  in  a  little  innocent  flirtation  with  one 
of  the  young  shepherds.  There,"  said  Howel, 
pointing  to  a  black -eyed,  waspish  -  looking 
little  woman,   "is  our  dairymaids'  guardian 
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dniiog  their  summer  residence  in  the  momi- 
taios." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  one  of  her 
^Mds,"  replied  Herbert ;  **for  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  she  is  a  desperate  Tixen;  and  al- 
though I  cannot  understand  one  word  that 
she  is  uttering,  I  am  conyinced  that  she  is 
saying  yery  bitter  things  to  that  group  of 
pretty  spinners  yonder.  What  have  they  done 
to  merit  such  a  scolding  ?" 

"Only  left  off  their  work  to  take  a  sly  peep 
at  you,  Gladstone." 

"  Why,  poor  things,  they  have  paid  almost 
ag  dearly  for  their  peep  as  did  Tom  of  Coven- 
try. But  I  see  your  father  is  waiting  for  us 
in  the  yard,  so  I  suppose  I  must  leave  the 
damsels  to  *  the  tender  mercy '  of  their  Ar- 
gns-like  guardian,  and  follow  him." 

More  than  an  hour  was  passed  in  the  well- 
arranged  dog-kennels  by  the  gentlemen ;  and 
if  Mr.  Llewelyn's  account  was  to  be  believed, 
"Theseus's  dogs,  though  bred  out  of  the  Spar- 
tan kind,"    were  mere   mongrels    compared 
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with  his.  Mr.  Llewelyn  at  length  gfrew 
weary  of  pointing  ont  beauties,  and  Gladstone 
of  commending  them.  The  former  retired  to 
his  smoking  room,  and  the  latter  accompanied 
Howel  to  the  common  sitting  room,  where 
they  found  the  ladies  seated  at  their  work. 
Cards,  and  a  little  flirting  between  the  younger 
branches,  served  to  kill  time  till  the  early 
supper  was  announced. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Then  open*d  wide  the  Baion*8  hall 
To  musal,  tenant^  ser^  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  role  aaide, 
And  ceremony  doff*d  hia  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose. 

Scott. 


When  Herbert  entered  the  hall  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning,  be  found  all  the  party  assembled, 
and  evidently  only  waiting  for  his  appearing 
to  begin  breakfast.  Mr.  Llewelyn  was  not 
only  seated,  but  was  busily  engaged  swallow- 
ing large  spoonfuls  of  flummery :  he  stretched 
oat  Ills  hand  to  Herbert,  and  as  soon  as  he 
hd  gulped  down  a  large  mouthful,  said, 
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"  I  make  no  apologies,  Master  Gladstone, 
for  beginning  my  breakfast  before  you  arrived ; 
for  this  is  a  very  busy  day  with  us,  and  we 
shall  soon  want  the  hall  for  a  more  profitable 
employment  than  that  of  eating." 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  informed  Herbert  that  she 
was  expecting  a  very  large  party  of  young 
and  old  women,  who  would  each  come  pro- 
vided with  a  spinning  wheel ;  that  she  should 
furnish  them  with  flax,  and  that  they  would 
spin  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  only  resting  from 
their  labours  for  an  hour  to  eat  a  dinner  that 
would  be  provided  for  them  at  twelve  o'clock. 
She  added,  '^  As  the  poorest  woman  amongst 
them  would  feel  affironted  at  money  being 
offered  her  in  compensation  for  her  work,  it  is 
called  ^a  love  spinning-day.'  You  have  no 
such  meetings  in  England,  I  have  heard, 
Master  Gladstone ;  but  they  are  very  common 
in  North  Wales." 

Breakfast  was  quickly  dispatohed ;  and  in  a 
very    short   time    numbers    of   respectably- 
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dressed  maidens,  fat,  comfortable  -  looking 
middle-aged  matrons,  and  decrepit  old  women, 
miglit  be  seen  flocking  into  the  hall.  The 
apinning- wheels  of  the  old  women  were 
carried  for  them  by  their  scantily-clothed,  but 
beahhy-looking,  roqr-cheeked  grandchildren* 
Though  the  dress  of  many  bespoke  poverty, 
an  looked  clean ;  and  several  farmers'  wives 
dressed  in  thdr  best  attire,  might  be  observed 
amongst  the  gronp,  who  had  walked  many  a 
mile,  or  jogged  a  weary  way  on  horseback 
that  morning,  to  show  their  respect  and  good- 
will for  Madam  Llewelyn.  Soon  were  wheels 
umnmerable  in  motion;  nor  were  the  ladies 
of  the  party  sufiSered  to  look  on  in  idleness :  a 
quoning-wheel  was  presented  to  each  of  them, 
and  they  sat  down  amongst  the  yonnger 
members  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  indnstry.  Andromache  could  not 
have  guided  the  spindle  with  a  prouder  air 
dian  did  Eleanor  Llewelyn,  who  had  seated 
herself  in  **  a  baronial  chair  of  state,"  by  the 
side  of  a  blazing  turf  fire,  which  the  size  of 
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the  old  hall  rendered  agreeable  even  in  sam- 
mer.      Opposite  to  Eleanor    stood    a    large 
chair  that  had   evidently  been  reserved  for 
some  highly  -  favoured  and  expected   guest. 
Suddenly  the  entrance  door  of  the  hall  was 
thrown  open,  and  two  well-dressed,  smiling 
little  girls  entered,  each  bearing  a  spinning- 
wheel.    They  were  followed  by  Howel,  who 
supported  on  his  right  arm  an  elderly  woman 
whose  dress  and  whole  appearance  declared 
that  her  station  in  life  was  highly  respectable ; 
whilst  his  left  arm  was  grasped  by  the  fat, 
red  hands  of  a  middle-aged,  buxom-looking 
female,   with   a    remarkably  black  eye  and 
good-humoured  countenance,  who  looked  up 
in  Howel's  face  with  an  expression  of  admi- 
ration   and  affection  that  was  quite   comic. 
Young  and  old  women  arose  from  their  seats, 
dropped  low  courtesies,  and  cried,  "  God  bless 
him !"  as  he  passed.    The  arm-chair  had  been 
reserved  for  the  elderly  female;    and  when 
Howel  had  seated  her  in  it  with  respectful 
attention,  he  looked  around  for  a  comfortable 
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nook  in  wUch  to  deposit  his  other  companion. 
Wenefrede,  who  was  very  busily  engaged,  not 
with  her  spinning-wheel^  but  in  listening  to 
Herbert's  account  of  the  delights  of  London, 
bad  not  observed  the  addition  that  had  been 
made  to  the  party ;  but  on  Eva's  approaching 
her  and  whispering  a  few  words  in  her  ear, 
she  started  froii  her  seat  with  an  energy  that 
astonished  Herbert,  and  upset  her  spinning- 
wheel;  but  fortunately  for  his  toes,  Eva 
caught  hold  of  it  just  as  it  was  falling  upon 
tbem.  Herbert  was  totally  unconscious  of 
tbe  danger  they  had  escaped :  he  saw  nothing 
bat  Wenefirede;  and  when  he  beheld  her  throw- 
ing her  round  white  arms  about  the  neck  of 
the  younger  of  Howel's  companions,  and  kiss- 
ii^  her  rosy  cheek,  he  felt  that,  at  least  for 
**ihe  time  being,"  he  should  not  object  to 
changing  places  with  the  fat,  comely  dame, 
whose  name  he  discovered  to  be  Molly 
Bavies.  Howel  having  found  a  comfortable 
seat,  led  Molly  to  it;  and  he  and  Wenefrede 
stood  by  her  side,  and  asked  and  answered 

VOL.  I.  N 
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questions  innumerable.  At  length  Wene- 
frede,  having  satisfied  herself  that  Molly 
Davies's  dairy,  poultry-yard,  and  crops,  were 
in  a  most  flourishing  state,  returned  to  her 
spinning-wheel,  and  Herbert. 

"And  who  is  Molly  Davies?"  asked  Her- 
bert, before  Wenefrede  had  had  time  to  re- 
sume her  seat. 

"  Howel's  foster-mother  and  mine,"  replied 
Wenefrede.  "And  that  old  woman  in  the 
large  arm-chair,  whom  my  father  is  talking 
to,  is  the  foster-mother  of  my  mother.  Eva 
tells  me  you  have  no  foster-mothers,  brothers, 
or  sisters,  in  England.  I  should  not  like 
that.  Why,  my  foster-mother  loves  me  al- 
most as  well  as  she  does  my  foster-brother; 
and  he  would  risk  his  life  in  my  defence,  were 
it  necessary." 

All  he  heard  and  saw  was  so  strange  and 
new  to  Herbert  that  he  was  inclined  to  think 
"  't  was  but  a  dream  ;*'  and  that  Wenefrede, 
the  hall,  and  all  its  busy  inmates,  would  sud- 
denly vanbh  from  his  sight. 
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Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who  had  been  talking  to  her' 
foster-mother,  on  her  way  back  to  her  seat, 
Itad  to  pass  that  of  Wenefrede;  and  she 
stopped  to  examine  into  the  progress  that 
Wenefrede  was  making  with  her  spinning ; 
but  sundry  ominous  shakes  of  the  head  and 
liftings-ap  of  the  hands,  attended  with  ex- 
clamations of  surprise,  brought  a  burning 
blnsh  into  Wenefrede*s  dimpled  cheeks.  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  then  turned  to  Herbert,  and  said,  in 
a  good-humoured  tone,  ^*Come,  Master  Glad- 
stone, I  see  I  shall  get  no  work  done  till'  I 
liaye  sent  you  out  of  the  hall :  you  are  too 
liandsome  and  amusing  to  remain  here  on 
such  a  bus7  day  as  this.  Only  just  look  at 
these  cables  that  my  naughty  little  Wenefrede 
has  been  making  instead  of  fine  threads, 
whilst  she  was  listening  to  your  wonderful 
tales  about  London.  And  then  the  young 
women  do  nothing  but  look  at  you  and  your 
gay  dress,  and  forget  how  much  I  shall  lose 
hy  their  idleness." 
"  Do  not  lay  all  the  blame  upon  me,  my 
n2 
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dear  madam/'  said  Herbert,  though  he  was  at 
the  same  time  quite  ready  and  willing  to  bear 
it,  ^^  for  there  are  more  bright  eyes  at  this  instant 
turned  upon  Howel,  than  upon  me." 

^^  You  are  both  doing  me  a  great  deal  of 
mischief/'  said  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  laughing; 
*^  and  I  think  my  wisest  plan  will  be  to  send 
you  both  out  of  the  hall." 

**  And  are  we  to  be  banished  for  the  whole 
of  the  day  ?  "  asked  Herbert,  in  rather  a  dis- 
consolate tone. 

^Yes,  but  Howell  will  take  you  to  Llyn 
Ogwen  to  fish,  and  we  always  end  the  love- 
spinning  day  with  a  dance,  so  I  hope,  after  all, 
that  you  will  not  pass  a  very  dull  one." 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  called  her  son  to  her,  and 
taking  him  and  Gladstone  gently,  but  deter- 
minedly, by  the  arm,  she  led  them  to  a  side 
door,  quietly  pushed  them  through  it,  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  and,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
resumed  her  spinning.  If  a  look  could  strike 
a  mortal  blow,  the  one  directed  by  Eleanor  at 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  would  have  struck  her  dead  on 
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the  spot,  but  not  possessing  that  power  it  was 
mmoticed;  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  quite  uncon- 
sdoQs  of  having  roused  Eleanor's  indignation, 
went  on  laaghing  and  chatting  with  the  yonng 
women  that  surrounded  her.  Mr.  Llewelyn, 
after  baring,  by  word  or  nod,  noticed  all  the 
party,  now  took  his  departure;  and  only  the 
old  harper  remained  amongst  the  host  of  fe- 
males, and,  with  his  lively  airs,  cheered  them 
at  their  work.  A  iarmer*s  wife  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conway,  had  brought  a 
friend  with  her,  who,  she  said,  came  from  a 
distance;  that  her  name  was  Betty  Thomas, 
and  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  every  one  pre- 
sent. Betty  was  a  tall  bony  woman,  with  a 
broad  masculine  face,  which  she  took  much 
pains  to  conceal  under  a  full  bordered  mob 
cap,  tightly  pinned  over  her  chin ;  but  of  that 
feature  enough  was  still  visible  to  prove  most 
mieqniTOcally  that  it  was  upon  very  familiar 
tenns  with  a  razor.  She  had  a  loud  voice,  and 
tried  to  conceal  its  defects  by  speaking  in  a 
low  mindng  tone.    Betty  seated  herself  in  the 
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midst  of  the  youngest  group  in  the  hall ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  she  was  as  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  spinning  as  Eve  could  have  been 
in  Paradise ;  but  she  told  droll  stories,  uttered 
simple  remarks  with  anything  but  a  simple 
look,  dealt  largely  in  quaint  sayings,  and  kept 
all  around  her  on  the  broad  grin ;  and  when  at 
length  Mrs.  Wynn  thought  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate  with  her  for  spoiling  so  much 
beautiful  flax,  she  answered  with  so  much  ready 
wit  that  Mrs.  Wynn  could  not  suppress  a 
smile;  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who  had  joined 
the  group,  laughed  most  merrily.  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  on  her  way  back  to  her  seat,  stopped 
to  admire  Eva's  work. 

**  Why,  my  dear  child,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
are  working  as  hard  as  you  could  do  if  your 
daily  bread  depended  upon  it." 

*^  Little  praise  is  due  to  Miss  Wynn,"  said 
Eleanor,  ''for  working  so  industriously;  for 
she  feels  that  every  turn  of  her  wheel  will  add 
to  a  stock  of  beautiful  linen,  that  she  hopes 
will  one  day  be  her  own." 
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''  Sach  a  thoaght,  I  am  sure,  never  came 
into  my  head,  Eleanor ;  and,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  such  a  thought  never  came  into  Eva's 
either.  Did  it,  my  love  ?  *'  asked  Mrs.  Llewe- 
lyn, kissing  her  at  the  same  time  with  the 
affection  of  a  mother.  Eva  coloured  up  to  her 
temples,  and  said, — 

^  I  woold  have  spun  for  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Uewelyn,  with  the  same  industry  that  I  have 
done  to-day,  had  you  never  had  a  son ;  for  I 
loTed  you  long  before" — she  sank  her  voice  to 
a  whisper,  and  with  a  still  deeper  blush  added 
— **  I  loved  your  son.*' 

**!  know  you  did,  my  dear  girl,"  replied 
Mrs.  Llewelyn];  '^but  do  not  let  Eleanor's 
spiteful  remarks  vex  you.  She  is  an  envious 
jade,  and  cannot  bear  to  think  of  your  being 
mistress  of  this  halL" — ^^  Or  of  the  napkins  and 
table-doths,"  said  Eva,  with  a  smile. 

The  wheels  continued  their  monotonous  hum 
till  the  clock  in  the  inner  hall  struck  five. 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  then  held  up  her  hand  as  a 
signal  that  they  should  stop,  and  they  instant- 
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ly  did  sOy  as  if'  by  magic.  The  annoancement 
tbat  tea  was  ready  for  all  who  chose  to  par- 
take of  it  was  received  with  clamorous  delight ; 
so  great  a  laxury  was  this  now  common  beve- 
rage considered  a  centary  and  a  half  ago  in 
Wales.  Betty  Thomas  walked  towards  We- 
nefrode  with  a  mincing  gait  that  contrasted 
ludicrously  with  her  masculine  figure,  and  lay- 
ing a  large  bony  hand  on  the  slight  arm  of 
Weiiefrede,  Betty  exclaimed,  in  a  most  piteous 
accent, 

^*  Man  alive !  my  dear  young  lady,  I  am 
dying  with  thirst ;  but,  if  you  have  any  charity 
Id  your  heart,  let  me  have  a  good  jug  of  ale, 
and  not  a  cup  of  that  horrid,  black-look- 
ing stuff  that  you  call  tea,  which  I  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  help  thinking  is  some 
horrid  herb  sent  by  the  evil  one  to  ruin  our 
bodies^  if  not  our  souls/' 

Wenefrede  promised  Betty  Thomas  a  very 
largejtigof  ale,  andthenranoff,  withalightheart 
anda  lapwing's  speed,  after  Eva,  to  dress  for  the 
balL  Hughses,  Bobertses,  Williamses,  Joneses, 
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and  ETanses,  to  say  nothing  of  Wynnes  and 
Uoyds,  might  now  be  seen  approaching  the 
hall,  monnted  on  horses  and  ponies,  or,  more 
independently  still,  trudging  on  foot.  When 
Herbert  entered  the  drawing-room,  after  a 
tdkt  that  had  evidently  not  been  made  in 
Ittste,  he  found  it  nearly  filled  with  newly« 
arrived  guests;  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  ob- 
served Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who  was  busily  engaged 
in  exchanging  shakes  of  the  hands,  and  smiles, 
with  all  around  her.  She  looked  quite  young 
and  pretty,  and  her  dress,  if  not  of  the  most 
fiahiooable  make,  even  Herbert  acknowledged 
wag  handsome.  It  consisted  of  a  richly-bro- 
caded silk  gown,  which  fell  back  and  exhibited 
a  quilted  white  satin  petticoat ;  and  a  very 
Ittsdsome  Flanders  lace  cap,  though  it  was 
a  most  brobdignag  height,  did  not  look 
either  strange  or  unbecoming  in  his  eyes; 
br  he  had  seen  many  a  London  belle  in  a  si- 
milar cap.  In  her  hand  Mrs.  Llewelyn  held 
one  of  those  enormous  feather  fans  that  are 
itQl  to  be  seen  in  houses  where  the  finery  of 
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great-grandmothers  has  been  preserved.  At 
a  short  distance  from  Mrs.  Lleweljii,  stood 
Eleanor,  **with  head  erect;"  and  thongh  it 
was  very  evident  she  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  **  she  looked  down  disdainfnlly  on 
the  surrounding  crowd,"  yet  her  dress  of  ruby 
velvet,  trimmed  with  fringe  of  massive  gold, 
and  the  diamonds  that  sparkled  '  not  only 
around  her  neck,  arms,  and  waist,  but  glittered 
amidst  the  dark  and  glossy  tresses  of  her  hair, 
proved  that  she  did  not  deem  it  unworthy  of 
her  best  apparel.  In  truth,  "she  looked  a 
goddess,  and  she  moved  a  queen ; "  and  Her- 
bert could  not  help  acknowledging  to  himself, 
that  nature  had  intended  her  to  receive  ho- 
mage "from  belted  knights,"  and  that  she 
was  quite  out  of  her  vocation  when  employed  in 
keeping  in  order  a  g^oup  of  refractory  maidens 
attheir  spinning-wheels.  Herbertlookedaround 
the  room,  but  in  vain,  for  Wenefrede  and  Eva  : 
they  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance ;  but 
in  searching  for  them,  his  eye  rested  upon  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  who  was  by  no  means  the  least  con- 
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spicnousy  or  least  happy  person  present.    He 
wore  a  splendid  red  coat,  with  a  large  falling 
collar  of  the  finest  cambric,  whilst  his  waist- 
coat, of  doth  of  silver  with  solid  silver  buttons, 
prored,  that  although  silver  was  **  nothing  ac- 
counted in  the  days  of  Solomon,"  it  ranked 
lugUy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  an  orna- 
ment of  dress.    His  thick  nut-brown  hair  was 
hid  under  a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  his  well- 
shaped  legs  were  set  off  to  g^eat  advantage  by 
stockings  as  white  as  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  had  been  knit  by  Mrs.  Llewe- 
lyn, and  made  of  wool  sheared  from  the  backs 
of  his  own  flock.    Mr.  Llewelyn  appeared  to 
be  master  of  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  good 
jokes,  or  perhaps  he  did  not  discover  the  dull- 
ness of  a  twice-told  tale  when  he  was  the  nar- 
lator  of   it,  and  made  toe  serve  for  many 
gronps ;  be  that  as  it  may,  whatever  part  of 
.the  room  he  was  in,  there  you  might  see 
^laughter  holding  both  his  sides."    Herbert's 
ejes  were  earnestly  fixed  on  the  door  when  it 
^  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  not  only  We- 
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nefrede  and  Eva  walked  into  the  room,  but  a 
large  party  of  young  merry  maidens,  at  whose 
simple  toilets  Wenefirede  and  Eva  had  been 
assisting.  Eleanor  instantly  advanced  a  few 
steps  forward,  her  dark  eyes  resting  on  Her- 
bert's face  with  a  look  of  earnest  anxiety  that 
was  not  lost  upon  Eva ;  but  Eleanor  almost 
instantly  withdrew  them,  and,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Wynn,  addressed  some  common-place  remark 
to  her.  Yet  momentary  as  had  been  that 
glance,  it  convinced  Eleanor  that  Wenefrede's 
appearance  had  excited  not  only  admiration, 
but  surprise,  in  the  heart  of  Herbert.  In  fiust» 
so  great  was  his  astonishment,  that  he  seized 
Eva  by  the  hand,  and  asked  if  the  fashionably- 
attired,  elegant  girl  now  speaking  to  Howd, 
and  the  simply-dressed  Wenefrede,  that  he 
had  seen  at  her  spinning-wheel  a  few  hoors 
before,  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Ets, 
who  forgot,  in  her  anxiety,  to  say  **  a  word  in 
season"  in  praise  of  her  firiend's  beauty  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  person — an  injunction  she 
had  received  from  Howel,  not  to  *' boast  her 
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oF  to  Herbert— went  on  to  prove  that  he 
would  find  that  she  would  **  outstrip  all  praise, 
and  make  it  halt  behind  her."  As  many  an 
admiring  glance  was  bestowed  on  the  dresses 
of  Wenefrede  and  Eva  by  less  friendly  eyes 
tlian  those  of  Herbert,  we  hope  that  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  giving  a  full  and  particular 
aeecmnt  of  them.  We  must  first  premise  that 
they  differed  from  each  other  in  no  one  re- 
spect, and  were  the  work  of  Mrs*  Selby,  the 
imt  fitthionable  mantna-maker  of  the  day. 
Eva's  dress  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Lady 
Gladstone,  and  Eleanor  had  delighted  Wene- 
frede  by  ordering  one  exactly  similar  for  her. 

The  dresses  were  made  of  pale  blue  satin, 
with  tight  bodices,  that  were  laced  in  front  with 
Idlaek  straps  of  satin  and  finstened  with  buttons 
of  rabies ;  the  robes  fell  back  and  gave  to  view 
anov-white  damask  petticoats,  embroidered 
Tomid  the  skirts  with  bunches  of  flowers ;  tuc- 
^and  rufBes  of  rich  point  lace  completed  the 
dresses ;  chains  of  gold,  with  broad  flat  crosses 
of  the  same  material,  were  suspended  around 
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the  fair  throats  of  their  wearers,  and  small 
bunches    of    artificial    flowers    were    mixed 
amongst  the  long  ringlets  that  fell  down  their 
backs  as  low  as  their  waists.    It  only  remains 
for  OS  to  record  that  their  shoes  were  of  Spa- 
nish leather,  laced  with  gold;    and  we  shall- 
flatter  ourselves  that  if  our  readers  should  foil 
in  dressing  a  beau  of  the  present  century  firom 
top  to  toe,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  at- 
tiring a  belle  of  a  century  gone  by.     Wene- 
firede^s  possession  of  so  much  finery  had  been, 
kept  a  profound  secret  firom  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  and  their  surprise  and  admiration 
when  they  first  beheld  it  (they  strove  hard  to. 
conceal  the  latter  feeling,  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  it  still  peeped  forth)  was  very  great. 
•*  Why,    Wenefipede,"      exclaimed     Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  who  told  the  pleasure  she  felt  by  a 
merry  laugh,  **you  are  a  very  naughty  little 
girl  to  figure  away  in  point^Pray,  who. do. 
you  think  will  look  at  me  and  my  Flanders 
lace  when  you  are  near  me?" 
"Bless  my  life,  Wenefirede,"   cried  Mr. 
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Llewelyn,  as  he  laid  hold  of  her  ruffle,  and 
laughed  long  and  loud,  **  who  do  you  think  I 
mistook  you  for  when  you  came  into  the  room  ? 
why  for  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  who  had 
eome  to  dance  to  David  Bhys's  harp.  But 
where  the  deuce  did  all  your  finery  come 
firom?  Did  one  of  the  fair  family  send  it 
you?" 

'*No,  no,  dr!  it  was  all  bought  and  paid 
for  by  mortal  hands,"  said  Wenefrede,  with 
a  smile ;  '*  and  it  is  Eleanor,  kind  Eleanor, 
whom  I  have  to  thank  for  it."  And  she  ran 
up  to  her,  exclaiming,  "  How  can  I  ever  thank 
you  enough  for  all  these  beautiful  things?" 
And,  seizing  her  hand,  kissed  it  over  and  oyer 
agam.  Eleanor,  with  some  emotion,  bent  over 
her  and  kissed  her  forehead ;  but  the  emo- 
tion quickly  passed  away;  and  when  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  came  forward  and  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  thanks  for  her  munificent  present 
to  her  child,  she  was  answered  by  Eleanor  in 
her  usually  cold* tone  ;  but  with  more  than 
her  customary  haughtiness. 
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*'  Madam/'  she  said,  **  I  wished,  for  my  own 
sake,  to  see  the  daughter  of  my  father  dressed 
in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank  in  life;  thanks 
are,  therefore,  quite  superfluous.*' 

<<  What  a  pity,  then,  that  I  wasted  my  time 
on  such  a  busy  night  as  this  in  offering  them," 
said  the  imperturbable  Mrs.  Llewelyn. 
.  "  Would  I  had  the  power,  as  well  as  the 
inclination,  to  punish  you  for  your  insolence 
to  my  mother,**  muttered  Howel  (who  was 
standing  near),  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  rage. 

<<  Do  your  worst,  sir,*'  replied  Eleanor,  in  a 
most  proYokingly  calm  voice. 

"  If  you  love  me,  Howel,**  said  Eva,  in  a  low, 
anxious  tone,  **  you  will  be  calm.*' 

**  Eva,  there  are  few  things  I  could  not  do 
for  love  of  you ;  but  to  be  calm  when  I  hear 
my  mother  insulted  is  an  impossibility.  Why 
it  would  rouse  the  indignation  of  a  cold- 
blooded Icelander,  could  he  but  hear  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  Eleanor  frequently 
speaks  to  my  mother." 

''Then  what,"   said  Eva,  trying  to  smile, 
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most  be  the  effect  produced  on  a  hot-blooded 
Wckhmanr 

^  Drive  hun  mad,  as  at  times  it  well  nigh 
does  me,"  exclaimed  Howel,  whilst  his  eyes 
flashed  *'with  yirtuoas  indignation."  But  a 
glance  at  Eva's  flushed  cheeks  and  anxious 
ooontenance  restored  him  to  his  usual  com- 
posure; and  pressing  her  trembling  hand,  he 
observed,  with  a  most  love-like  smile,  "You 
flfe  most  beautifully  and  becomingly  dressed, 
Eva.  I  really  feel  as  if  I  were  npt  worthy  to 
^nUk  by  your  side  in  such  a  plain  and  un- 
fiishionable  suit.  Now,  do  not  you  think  that 
it  would  have  been  a  very  sisterly  and  pleas- 
ing piece  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Eleanor, 
bad  she,  at  the  same  time  that  she  ordered 
a  dress  similar  to  yours  for  Wenefrede,  be- 
spoke a  wig  and  suit  of  clothes,  as  fashionable 
as  Gladstone's,  for  her  loving  brother  V 

Eva.,  anxious  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from 
Eleanor,  cast  a  glance  around  her,  and  then 
obeerred,  "  As  Mr.  Llewelyn  is  safe  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  I  may  venture  on  a 
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quotation  or  two  from  Sfaakspear^  andsaj, 
that  '  it  would  make  me  mad  to  see  you  shine 
EO  brisky  and  smell  so  sweet,  and  talk  so  like 
a  waiting  gentlewoman/  as  my  cousin  Hu- 
bert was  doing  just  now  about  bis  dress. 
Look !  he  is  at  this  very  instant  exhibiting  to 
Wenefrede  his  cambric  handkerchief  which 
is  not  only  embroidered,  but  trimmed  with 
lace.  And  then,  he  ^  is  perfumed  like  a  mil- 
liner/ with  some  of  Mr.  Charles  Lillie's  most 
expensive  essences/' 

*' Gladstone  certainly  thinks  too  much  of 
the  outward  man/'  said  Howel ;  "  but,  never- 
theless, he  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  I  hope  Wenefrede 
may  not  find  him  too  agreeable  for  her  peace 
of  mind.  Look !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  smile 
that  was  followed  by  a  sigh,  *^with  what 
childlike  delight  she  is  examining  his  worked 
collar  and  gaily-embroidered  waistcoat." 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  joined  them  at  this  instant, 
and  asked  Eva  if  all  the  fiishionable  young 
men  in  London  were  dressed  as  splendidly  as 
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Weoium.  '<I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  ''that 
liewill  turn  the  heads  of  more  than  half  the 
gbb  in  the  room :  aye,  and  of  some  of  the  old 
women,  too :  for  Mrs.  Hnghes,  of  the  Brin, 
declares  that  she  conld  sit  all  night  looking  at 
him  and  his  lorel j  lavender  coat ;  and  Mrs* 
Boberts,  of  Plas  Coch,  cannot  keep  her  eyes 
off  his  flesh-coloored  silk  stockings,  with  their 
gay  gold  clocks/' 

"  And  pray,  my  dear  mother,"  asked  Howel, 
**  what  part  of  my  friend's  dress  do  yon  admire 
ihemostr 

"Well,  indeed,  Howel  bach,  I  can  hardly 
tdlyon;  bnt  I  am  mnch  amused  with  those 
droll -looking,  high,  red  heels  that  he  has 
to  his  shoes.  Of  course  they  are  very  fash- 
ionable, but  I  cannot  say  that  they  suit  my 
taste." 

If  Gladstone  was  not  a  perfect  Adonis  on 
this  occarion,  the  blame  did  not  rest  with  his 
peroqnier,  or  his  tailor :  for  they  had  most 
decidedly  yied  to  render  him  '*  a  combination 
aad  a  form  indeed,"  well  calculated  to  lead 
o2 
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captive  the  hearts  of  silly  women.  Whether 
the  list  of  his  admirers  at  the  hall  was  a  long 
or  a  short  one  we  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain; but  we  fear  that  poor  Wenefrede's 
name  wonld  have  stood  at  the  very  top  of  it 
She  appeared  as  if  quite  fascinated  by  his 
charms :  if  he  were  not  by  her  side,  her  eyes 
followed  him.  She  listened  for  no  voice  but 
his ;  and  when  he  spoke  her  whole  attention 
was  fixed  to  the  place  where  he  stood. 

Howel  watched  her  ^  **  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger;**  and  turning  to  Eva,  exclaimed, 
in  a  low  voice,  **  I  am  afraid  I  have  acted 
very  imprudently  in  asking  Gladstone  here. 
Why,  Wenefrede  is  more  than  half  in  love 
with  him  already;  and  if  he  should  choose 
her  for  his  partner  for  the  dance,  hers  will  be 
quite  a  lost  case.'* 

"  I  think,**  replied  Eva,  ^*  that  my  cousin  is 
quite  as  much  delighted  with  Wenefirede  as 
she  is  with  him;  and" — But  at  this  instant, 
the  music  ]of  many  harps  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  Eva*s  speech  remained  unfinbhed. 
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And  now  ihe  important  business  of  choosing 
psrtners  commenced.     Next  to  choosing  a 
partner  for  life,  choosing  one  for  a  country 
daoce  might  have  been  looked  upon,  at  this 
period,  as  the  most  important  event  in  a  man's 
life:  for  he  could  not  transfer  her  at  the  end 
of  the  dance  to  her  mother  or  aunt,  should  he 
find  her  heayy  on  hand,  and  *^  duller  than  the 
dtill  weed  that  roots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe's 
wharf."    Nay,  should  she  prove  as  difficult  to 
more  as  Penmaen  Mawr,  still  would  he  be 
eo&demned  to  drag  her  down  the  middle,  and 
then, with  "toil  and  trouble" — ^to  bring  her 
up  again  to  the  top— to  whirl  her  through  all 
die  mazes  of  the  most  intricate  dances  that 
were  called  for  by  a  merciless  couple  who 
eooU  '^trip  it  fleetly'*   during  the  live  long 
night:  his  partner  she  was,  and  unless. he 
eodd  contrive  to  persuade  her  to  sprain  her 
ankle,  his  partner  she  must  remain  till  the 
mnsie  had  ceased,  the  supper  had  been  eaten, 
and  the  most  indefatigable  dancers  were  satis- 
fied.  Herbert  advanced  with  a  most  gallant 
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air  towards  the  spot  where  Eleanor  stood,  and 
requested  the  honour  of  her  hand  for  that 
evening ;  hut  Eleanor,  with  a  most  gracious 
smile,  observed, — 

^  Dancing,  even  in  my  youthful  days,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  an  amusement  that  did  not 
suit  my  taste;  and  of  late  years  I  have  en- 
tirely declined  participating  in  it.  But,^  she 
added,  bending  her  head  most  gracefully  and 
graciously  towards  him,  **it  will  afford  me 
much  pleasure  to  be  a  spectator  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's skill  in  an  art  in  which  I  ^ave  been 
informed  he  pre-eminently  excels." 

Herbert  bowed  so  low  that  his  wig  nearly 
touched  the  hem  of  the  haughty  dame's 
dress,  and  modestly  expressed  his  fears  lest 
her  expectations  might  not  be  realized.  He 
then  turned  to  Wenefrede  and  hoped  that  she 
had  not  made  a  similar  vow  to  her  sister's. 

**  Oh,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Wenefrede,  with 
extreme  earnestness  and  simplicity,  whilst  a 
most  lovely  blush  spread  over  her  face;  ^I 
have  made  no  such  vow,  and  will  dance  for 


Beuor  and  xnyBelf  too,  should  joa  wish  it. 
I  should  detest  a  lore-spiimiiig  day  were  it 
not  for  the  ball  in  the  erening :  for  I  soon 
grow  weary  of  spinning;  but,  oh!  I  do  love 
liMtiTing  1 

**  Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  conducting  one 
of  Terpsichore  s  £urest  admirers  to  the  hall/* 
said  Herbert,  presenting  his  left  hand  to 
Wenefrede,  with  a  smile ;  and  then  taming  to 
Qesaor,  he  offered  her  his  right,  which  was 
gadonsly  accepted.  Poor  Wenefirede,  though 
her  Tery  fingers  were  tingling  with  delight, 
sod  her  heart  was  flattering  with  happiness, 
jet  fi^  that  her  happiness  would  have  been 
eren  greater  had  she  known  whether  Terp* 
fldiore  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  in  what 
faarter  of  the  globe  he  or  she  might  reside. 
Hovel  ''did  firet,"  and  Howel  ''did  fame," 
as  the  trio  passed  him  on  their  way  to  the 
iall ;  and  agun  did  he  regret  having  invited 
Gladstone  to  his  fiUher's  hoose.  Bat  Eva 
caly  laoghed  at  him,  and  recommended  him 
sot  to  look  so  ''  heroically  miserable,"  or  his 
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motherwould  obserre  it  and  lookmiaerable  ako. 
Much  to  Herbert's  astonishment,  every  serrant 
of  the  household,  from  the  red-armed  scullion 
up  to  the  respectable  grey-headed  butler  and 
housekeeper,  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
amusements  of  the  evening.  Nor  was  his 
astonishment  lessened  on  beholding  many  a 
portly  Mrs  Evans  (who  had  long  passed  her 
grand  climacteric),grey-headed  Mr.  Jones,  and 
Hughes,  for  whom  a  bed  or  an  arm  chair  by 
the  fire  would  have  appeared  a  more  auitable 
place  than  a  ball-room,  stand  up  to  dance. 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  opened  the  ball  with  ^*  a  good 
portly  man,  and  a  corpulent,  his  ag^  inclining 
to  three  score;"  whilst  Mr.  Llewelyn's  partner 
could  boast  of  having  seen  quite  as  many 
winters,  and  of  weighing  nearly  as  many 
stones.  But  if  youth  and  lightness  of  figure 
were  lacking,  ** mirth"  had  evidently  *^ ad- 
mitted them  of  her  crew;"  and  it  was. also 
evident  that  they  did  not  draw  any  derogatoiy 
comparisons  that  might  have  affected  their 
self-love  whilst  watching  their  more  juvenile 
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and  slender  compf  nions.    Nor  was  the  lore 
of  dancing  confined  to  the  elderly  gentry  of 
the  party;  for,  standing  somewhat  conspicu- 
oody  forward  in  the.  middle  of  the  long,  long 
Kt,  might  be  seen  onr  old  Mend  Evan  (Mrs. 
Wynn),  who,  not  a  little  vain  of  most  of  his 
performances,  was  notoriously  so  of  his  danc- 
ing.   From  the  partner  he  had  selected,  it 
voold  appear  that  he  was  determined  to  have 
''no  rival  near  his  throne;'*  for  it  was  no 
otber  than  the  unweildy  Betty  Thomas,  who 
fiur  exceeded  in  height,  as  well  as  bulk,  the 
dight,  active  old  man.    But  never  was  vanity 
doomed  to  be  more  completely  mortified  than 
^  the  present  occasion :  poor  Evan  advanced 
with  his  Tery  best  step,  but  no  one  regarded 
H;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Betty  Thomas; 
for  not  only  were  her  steps  very  superior  to 
dkose  of  her  partner,  but  so  lightly  did  she 
more  that  her  foot  hardly  seemed  to  touch 
the  floor.    It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  this 
ton  of  a  woman  gliding  down  the  dance  with 
noiseless  steps,  and  performing  the  whole  of 
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her  part  with  considerable^  grace.  "  Who  is 
she?  Where  did  she  come  from?"  was 
asked  by  numbers;  bat  no  one  present  could 
answer  the  questions;  for  the  fiumer's  wife 
Sxmk  the  neighbourhood  of  Conway,  with 
whom  Betty  Thomas  had  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  returned  home  early  in  the  daj,  in 
consequence  of  not  fiseling  welL 

Old  Evan,  though  mortified  and  astonished, 
was  still  determined  not  to  be  out-done  **  by 
one  of  woman  bom ;"  and  when  the  all  but 
^  neyer-ending,  still-beginning  "  dance  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  close,  he  advanced,  with  « 
good  deal  ^of  modest  assurance,*'  towards 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  challenged  Betty 
Thomas  to  cut  capers  with  him.  The  chal- 
lenge was  hardly  uttered  before  it  was  ai>- 
cepted.  Old  Evan  cut  capers  that  a  2jOofai 
might  have  oghed  in  vain  to  surpass.  ^  Now," 
cried  he,  in  a  breaddess  tone,  when  at  last 
he  condescended  to  touch  the  floor  with  his 
foot,   ^now,  beat  that  if  he  can,  Mistress 
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''Qnlr  bend  him's  head  a  Ittde,  and  he  wiU 
^^  capers  high  as  she.*' 

fifan  looked  most  sceptically  at  Betty,  bat, 
^'^^Mheless,  lowered  his  head  the  half  of  an 
^'^    Betty  b^ged  he  would  lower  it  a  whole 

^Oh!  ah!  him  iboaght  how  it  would  be," 
'^Hi  Evan,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  Howel ; 
^^  Us  trinmph  was  of  short  duration,  for 
*Haij  cut  a  caper,  not  only  as  high  as  his  head, 
^^^  St  length  laid  her  large  hand  on  his  shoul- 
^^^r,  and  leaped  orer  his  head  easily  and  clever- 
ly, ml^hting  on  the  floor  as  lightly  as  if  she 
V%d  1>een  a  feathered  Mercury,  instead  of  a 
^ritiflii  amazon.    A  long  and  loud  laugh  rung 
ttroiigh  die  hall ;  and  before  it  had  subsided, 
tlie  csesMpDen  and  indignant  Evan  had  quitted 
it,  stftoided  by  the  compassionating  old  house- 
keeper, who  instantly  procured  for  him  a  horn 
of  ^ery  stroDg  ale,  hoping  that  it  would  prove 
I  palataUe  and  expeditious  remedy  for  his 
noDBded  fedings.    Betty  Thomas  did  not  join 
k  tike  laiBgh  that  fellowsed  this  most  unfeminine 
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exploit,  but  looked  around  her,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  slj  grayity  in  her  fiure,  to  see  what 
effect  it  had  produced  amongst  the  higher 
powers.    Mr.  Llewelyn  swore  loudly  that  it 
was  a  capital  leap,  and  all  laughed  save  Elea- 
nor, who  **  raised  her  stately  head,"  and  in- 
dignantly demanded  how  she  dared  take  so 
unwarrantable  a  liberty  in  her  presence  ?   But 
her  indignation  speedily  changed  to  fright, 
when  Betty  suddenly  danced  up  to  her,  sing- 
ing in  a  singularly  wild  and  rapid  manner. 
That  the  intellects  of  the  poor  woman  were 
deranged  now  became  the  prevailing  opinion, 
and  the  propriety  of  remoying  her  from  the 
hall  was  suggested  by  numbers.     But  how 
«<  this     consummation    so    devoutly    to    be 
wished  "  was  to  be  effected  was  the  question ; 
for,  if  any  one  attempted  to  approach  her,  she 
bounded  off  as  if  she  had  been  composed  of 
cork.    Once  she  darted  up  to  Eleanor,  and 
offered  to  run  a  race  with  her ;  and  after  laugh- 
ing mischievously  at  the  fright  she  had  occa^- 
sioned  heri  left  her,  and  ran  after  Gladstone, 
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whom  she  challenged  to  a  wrestUng  match. 
Howel,  after  many  nnsuccessful  attempts,  at 
last  sacoeeded  in  getting  close  to  her,  and  was  in 
die  Tcry  act  of  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  when 
die  sprang  over  the  back  of  a  large  oak  chdr, 
and  seated  herself  on  it,  looking  coolly  np  in  his 
fiiee,  with  a  most  impudent  wink  of  her  right 
eje,  and  exclaiming,  "  Howel  dear,  can  you 
do  that?" 

**  I  will  try,  if  yon  promise  me,  should  I 
sneoeed,  that  you  will  go  with  me  into  the 
inner  hall,  and  teach  me  the  words  of  the  last 
song  you  favoured  us  with,"  sud  Howel. 

**  Well,  well,  Howel  dear,  so  I  will— don't  be 
frightened,  there 's  a  fine  fellow."  And  she 
gave  him  a  sltfp  on  his  back,  by  way  of  encou- 
ngement,  that  might  hare  killed  ''a  sound 
firae,"  but  produced  little  effect  on  his  manly 
frame.  He  cleared  the  chair,  evidently  to  the 
no  small  chagrin  of  Betty  Thomas ;  but  she 
said,  '*a  promise  was  a  promise,"  and  she 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  down  the  hall.  But 
it  was  long  before  they  reached  the  door  that 
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led  into  the  inner  hall,  for  she  would  stop  after 
every  third  step  she  took  to  make  low  cour- 
tesies to  the  company ;  at  length  she  was 
fairly  out  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  and 
several  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  on  Ihe 
point  of  following  her,  when,  before  they  could 
reach  the  door,  Howel  retomed.  It  was  very 
evident  that  his  short  tete-it-tSte  with  poor 
Betty  had  afforded  him  much  amusement ;  but 
when  asked  by  many  curious  and  anxious 
voices  what  he  had  done  with  her,  he  only 
replied,  that  he  had  left  her  in  good  and  safe 
custody.  The  door  was  speedily  thrown  wide 
open,  and  hand  in  hand  entered  Evan  and  his 
late  facetious  partner ;  who,  having  thrown  off 
her  cap,  proved,  most  unequivocally,  that  she 
was  no  gentle  damsel,  but  a  man.  No  sooner 
had  the  light  fallen  full  upon  his  countenance 
than  dozens  of  tongues  exclaimed,  **  Why,  if 
it  is  not  Billy  Bangor,  the  fool,  from  Mostyn! 
will  he  never  grow  weary  of  his  practical 
jokes?"  The  dancing  recommenced,  *' and  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  Billy  insisted 
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iqpcm  retammg  Evan  for  his  partner,  and  at 
length  the  old  man  was  flattered  by  the  com- 
pan  J  into  standing  np  with  him ;  bat  his  look 
of  patient  endnrance  of  the  indignity  that  had 
1)een  thnut  npon  him  in  the  shapeof  a  partner, 
vas  suddenly  changed  to  abnrst  of  yiolent  indig- 
natioii,  when  Billy  Bangor  sent  one  of  the  ser- 
Y&Qts  into  the  kitchen  to  bring  firom  thence  his 
fool'scap,  which  hehadbronghtwith  him  inaboz. 

"  Him  don't  think  it  will  dance  with  such 
a  jack-pudding/*  cried  Evan,  stamping  with 
rage;  "it  see  him  in  a  very  hot  place  first.'*    ) 

''Well  now,  sappose  I  should  chance  to  go 
there  before  you,"  said  Billy,  with  a  most  ag- 
graratrng  snule,  *^  I II  act  the  part  of  a  n^gh- 
twor,  and  bespeak  a  monstrous  snug  comer 
for  my  dear,  old  friend :  you  shall  find  it  well 
aired  when  you  come.** 

"Confound  its  impudence,**  cried  Evan  ; 
*•  what  say  Madam  Wynn,  if  he  hear  it.'* 

"She  would  say,  oh  Billy,  Billy  Bangor! 
you  are  a  sad,  reprobate  dog,  mend  your  ways, 
lirrah!** 
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^*  He !  my  Madam  Wjnn^  dear  old  master's 
wife,  he  saj  such  words !  no  he— he — ** 

Indignation  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech,  and  Billy  being  the  kst  man  in  the 
world  to  torn  away  wrath  with  a  soft  answer, 
considerably  increased  that  of  Eran  by  finish- 
ing his  speech  for  him,  mimicking  his  voice 
and  manner  to  the  life. 

*^  No/'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  many 
of  the  company  actually  mistook  for  that  of 
Evan,  ^'  no,  he  love  idle  dissolute  characters, 
he  heart  full  love  for  all  men." 

Evan  could  not  stand  thb  last  speech ;  and 
long  experience  having  proved  to  him  that 
meddling  with  fools  leads  to  exactly  the  same 
result  as  meddling  with  nettles— that  he  only 
got  stung  for  his  pains — he  shrunk  away  from 
the  dancers,  and  retreated  to  a  warm  comer 
by  the  side  of  his  kind  old  friend  Mrs.  Grace 
Jones,  the  housekeeper.  Billy  soon  persuaded 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room  to  become 
his  partner  in  the  dance. 

«  WeU,  good  fool,"  said  Howel,  who  had 


to  In  canromtion  nidr  Evan^ 
''yoQ  Isve  managed  to  get  rkl  of  an  did  pait- 
mtf  ad  to  aopplj  his  piaoe,  not  onl j  with  a 
J9iagj  bat  a  bloommg  one,  in  a  leay  that 
wrald  here  brought  no  diBCre£t  on  a  'wise 


^  tf  y  fool's  cap  was  off/'  said  Billj,  popping 
it,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  head ;  **  more  ftaa 
Uf  of  my  folly  lies  in  my  cap  when  my  head 
■  in  it,  as  yon  may  perdumoe  hare  das- 
covered,  my  good  sir;  and  yon  too,  yonng 
Uy,  whom  men  eaU  fair  and  good — ^bat» . 
nisemher,  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  erer 
hard  me  say  that  I  thonght  yon  one  or 
^  oAer.  No!  I  wonld  hits  my  tongne  out 
fcsL" 

^'Wliat  mean  yon, sir  fool!'*  asked  Howel ; 
**  for  surely  you  can  see  that  she  is  fair,  and  yon 
BHBt  We  heard  that  she  is  good." 

''Tei,  sQEid  s(»nething  aboot  her  good  taisrte 
^  boot,"  retorted  Billy,  looking  slily  at  Howel 
fiwa  vsder  his  dark  eyebrows.  "  But  I  have 
a  vegard  for  yon,  yomig  Bqnire,  and  for  the 
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family  at  Plas  Conway,  and  that  regard  shuts 
my  mouth  whenever  the  name  of  Era  Wynn 
is  mentioned.  For  how  think  you  it  would 
sound  should  it  be  observed  that  Eva  Wynn 
is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  it  were  asked  who 
advised  you  of  that ;  and  the  answer  should  be, 
the  fool  at  M ostyn  ?  Eva  Wynn  is  wise  !  Who 
says  so?  The  fool  at  Mostyn.  Eva  Wynn 
is  good !  Who  is  the  trumpeter  of  her  good 
deeds?  The  fool  at  Mostyn.  Eva  Wynn 
has  made  a  most  excellent  choice — in  a  hus- 
^  band  at  least.  So  thinks  the  fool  at  Mos^. 
But  'a  rod  for  the  fool's  back/  said,  once 
upon  a  time,  a  very  wise  man  ;  and  lest  you 
should  think  it  a  proof  of  your  superior  wis- 
dom to  follow  his  advice,  I  will  take  leave  to 
dance  out  of  your  way ;  so  a  very  good  even- 
ing to  you,  young  Squire." 

"  *  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him,' "  said  Eva  to 
Howel ;  who,  taking  the  hint,  contented  him- 
self with  shaking  his  head  at  the  privileged 
and  incorrigible  Billy  Bangor,  and  led  Eva 
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back  to  her  place  in  the  dance.    At  length, 
even 

**  The  danciiig  pair,  that  rimply  sought  renown 
By  holding  ont  to  tire  each  other  down,** 

gaye  in,  and  it  was  nnanimonsly  agreed  that 
dancing  shoold  cease  for  the  night  Bat 
''  SQcceeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired," 
tni  an  excellent  supper,  more  to  be  remarked 
for  its  profusion  than  its  elegance,  was  spread 
npon  the  high  table.  Nor  was  the  long  side- 
table  less  abundantly  supplied ;  and  both  the 
bigh  and  low  table  were  speedily  surrounded 
by  hungry  guests,  who,  if  they  were  to  be 
jndged  by  their  **  loud  laugh,"  possessed  most 
"  Tacant  minds."  Herbert  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  Miss  Evans,  who  sat  on 
bis  left  hand,  and  who  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Wenefrede,  as  the  daughter  of  the  clergy- 
num  of  the  parish,  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
^lish  language  as  the  wife  of  Mortimer,  and 
tbat  hers  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  case : 
English  being  only  spoken  by  those  who  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  him,  and  few  persons, 
p  2 
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widi  die  ezoeplkm  <^  the  fianily  mt  tke  hall, 
attempted  it.  Bat  Herbert,  at  least  for  this 
eFenii^,  was  **  all  for  lore,  and  die  world  for- 
got ;**  he  wished  to  hear  no  Toioe  but  diat  of 
Wenefrede's,  and  he  cared  ^*  not  a  jot**  whe- 
ther Wdsh  or  Hebrew  was  spoken  by  the 
rest  of  the  party.  Howerer  delightful  this 
exdofliTe  attention  might  prove  to  Wenefrede, 
it  was  the  occasion  of  his  sailing  yery  ra^ndly 
to  the  northward  of  the  good  graces  of  many  a 
pretty  young  lady  who  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  die  evening,  felt  some  dight  flutter- 
ings  about  her  heart,  brought  on  by  his  hand- 
some fiMre,  elegant  figure  and  address,  and 
splendid  attire.  Comparisons,  that  could  he 
Imve  understood  diem,  would  not  have  heexi 
very  soothing  to  his  vanity,  began  to  buzz 
around,  made  between  him  and  Howel;  of 
whom  it  was  observed,  that  although  his  lady- 
love was  seated  by  his  side,  yet,  that  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  amuse  and  render  happy  all 
who  were  within  reach  of  die  sound  of  his 
voice  and  attentions.    Supper  ended,  and  a 
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tout  and  a  sentiment  haTing  passed  ronnd, 
most  of  the  young  people  quitted  the  table  and 
cnnrded  aronnd  the  harps,  whilst  Mr.  LlewelTn 
ranained  with   the   elderlj  gentlemen   and 
Ittfies,  who  preferred  gossip,  ale,  and  mead,  to 
flirting,  poetrj,  and  mnsic.    The  old  harper, 
Boderic,  played  a  &Tonrite  air,  and  Howd, 
wko  was  standing  next  to  him,  accompanied  it 
with  a  peniUion,  or  stanza,  composed  extem- 
pore for  the  occasion.    Era,  Eleanor,  Wene- 
irede,  and  sereral  of  the  yonng  persons  of  the 
party,  sang,  alternately,  a  penillion ;  and  num- 
bers whom  '*  the  gods  had  not  madepoetical," 
and  who  had  not  been  inspired  bypassing  a  night 
on  the  black  stone  of  Ardn,  but  yet  possessed 
good  ears  and  fine  Toioes,  joined  in  witb  a 
staoxa  snitable  to  the  subject,  selected  from 
the  exhaustless  store-house  furnished  for  them 
hj  the  ancient  bards,  on  every  subject  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.     The  heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  was  the  theme  chosen 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  each  succeeding 
Btanza  seemed  to  call  forth  a  more  thrilling 
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sensation  of  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  singers,  and  the  groups  that  surrounded 
them,  but  in  those  of  the  most  determined  ale- 
bibbers  at  the  high  table ;  who  might  be  seen, 
one  by  one,  arising  from  it,  and,  with  noiseless 
steps  and  stealthy  motions,  mixing  among  the 
silent  crowd  that  encircled  the  harps.  But 
when  the  sound  of  many  harps,  with  melan- 
choly cadence,  poured  forth  a  requiem  for  the 
dead  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their  native 
land,  whilst  sweet  voices  breathed  a  plaintive 
chant,  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  lighted  up  the 
eyes  of  the  men,  and  tears  rolled  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  females ;  and  at  this  instant,  had 
one  voice  but  cried  **  to  arms !  to  arms !  the 
enemy  are  upon  us,"  youth  and  age  would 
have  rushed  forth  to  battle,  determined  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  and 

'*  LeaTing  in  battle  no  blot  on  their  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fSune.** 

After  the  excitement  occasioned  by  these 
heroic  stanzas  had  subsided,  a  love  ditty  was 
sung,  and  many  a  maiden  *'  blushed  rosy  red,*' 
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tnd  many  a  timid  youth  cast  liis  eyes  on  the 
gronnd,  when  the  malicious  composer  of  a 
stanza  introduced  some  pointed  allusion  to  the 
state  of  his  or  her  heart.  Towards  the  close  of 
tlie  erening,  some  very  satirical  verses  were 
composed,  in  which  Eva  Wynn  did  not  spare 
the  fiiiries*  musician,  David  Bhys.  And  Billy 
Bangor  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  exercising  his  wicked  wit 
against  every  one.  The  song  and  the  joke 
went  round  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and 
then  might  be  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices 
calling  ibr  ladies'  cloaks,hood8,  walking-shoes, 
or  ponies.  The  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  and 
the  departure  of  elderly  matrons,  speedily  fol- 
lowed; the  elderly  matrons  expressing  their 
onibigned  horror  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  wondering,  not  what  their  neighbours, 
for  they  did  not  possess  any,  but  the  moon, 
the  sole  witness  of  their  midnight  wanderings, 
wodd  say  and  think  of  them. 

There  was  such  violent  shaking  of  hands  as 
cadi  guest  quitted  the  hall,  that  it  was  won- 
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derfiil  the  aid  of  a  rargeoa  was  not  required, 
and  such  a  nnmb^  q£  hospitable  hopes  were 
uttered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lleweljn  that  all 
their  guests  would  soon  tuTomr  them  agam 
with  their  company,  that  Herbert's  habitual 
politeness  fiuled  him;  and  weary  of  listeniDg 
to  long  speeches,  uttered  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  beach  by 
the  side  of  old  Eyan,.  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  fed  tired. 

*^  Him  tired !  it  not  know  what  tired  mean : 
it  dance  with  Master  Herbert,  late  as  waa,  for 
the  best." 

^'  Done !"  cried  Herbert.  ""But  what  shall 
we  dance,  Evan  ?    A  minuet?" 

**  A  minuet  l"  repeated  Eyan,  in  a  tone  c£ 
extreme  contempt;  ** Oh,  no,  nol  Why, kim 
see  that  confounded  big  fool  at  Mosi^  daaaee 
minuet*  No^  Master  H^ bert»  it  danoe  stqpe, 
could  dance  thir^,  thirty  years  i^;  dear  old 
Master  Colonel  Wynn  see  it  often;  bst  k 
growing  old;  only  dance  tweatj^  now."  And 
the  old  man,  Ceding  that  his  hour  of  triuaqph 
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had  anrived,  danced  and  capered  and  pointed 
las  toe,  like  a  lad  of  sixteen.  Herbert,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  flourishes,  contrived  to  keep 
pace  with  him  in  the  number  of  his  steps; 
bat  at  length  the  old  man  sprung  from  the 
groimd  and  struck  the  soles  of  his  feet  to- 
gether twice  before  he  touched  it  again. 

''Now,  Master  Herbert,  him  do  that!"  he 
exehumed,  in  an  extdting  tone. 

"No,  by  Jupiter,"  cried  Herbert;  **you 
hare  beat  me  £urly»  Eyab.  That  i»  a  ei^per  I 
camol  enl"  And  thiowing  lumaelf  into  a 
cUr»  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  kugh,  in  whidh 
he  was  joked  by  aU  the  rtamiiaskg  guests; 
who,  at  the  same  time,  warmly  applauded  the 
•Ki%  (tf  <M  £f  an.  With  a  grin  of  delight 
that  he  yainly  endeavoured  to  eooeeal,  Evaa 
hoved  Us  ihaak%  and  quitted  the  hall  a 
ptoad  and  happy  man.  And  thus  ended  the 
bre^pumiiq;  day* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


n 


**  We  *11  teach  yoa  to  drink  deep  ere  yoa  depart** 

Hamlit. 

Weeks  passed  by,  and  Herbert  was  still  an 
inmate  of  Oljn  Llewelyn  Hall ;  and  although 
he  frequently  named  a  day  for  his  departure, 
yet  one-half  of  the  entreaties  used  to  induce 
him  to  remain  would  bare  been  more  tiian 
sufficient  to  have  made  him  change  his  plans, 
so  little  inclination  did  be  feel  to  leave  a 
bouse  in  whicb  he  had  become  perfectly  do* 
mesticated,  and  where  lore  had  gilded  every 
object  with  **couleur  de  rose/'  and  given  to 
buttermilk  the  flavour  of  '^parfait  amour/' 
Herbert  had  won  the  heart  of  Mr.  Llewelyn 
by  listening  to  bis  long  stories,  and  laughing 
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at  the  right  place ;  of  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  by  the 
deep  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  all  her 
domestic  concerns ;  of  Eleanor,  by  his  elegant 
manners  and  respect  for  her  long  line  of  an- 
cestors ;  and  that  of  poor  little  Wenefrede  for 
nearly  the  same  reason  that  Tilbnrina's  was 
won  by  Don  Whiskerandos — ^because  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  that  ought  to  have 
won  it.  At  least  such  was  Howel's  opinion ; 
and  earnestly  but  vainly  did  he  point  out  to 
luB  &ther  and  mother  the  danger  of  detuning 
Herbert  longer  amongst  them.  They  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  a  child  of 
thdrs  was  not  a  suitable  bride  for  a  duke, 
leaTing  a  lord  quite  out  of  the  question;  and 
after  many  long  debates  that  ended  as  they 
began,  with  each  party  retaining  their  own 
ojnmon,  he  gave  up  the  point  in  despair.  But 
when  he  told  his  sorrow  to  Eva,  she  removed 
a  heavy  weight  from  his  heart,  by  pointing 
out  to  him  that  neither  Lord  nor  Lady  Glad- 
stone were  likely  to  advance  any  very  strenu- 
oui  objections  to  a  Welsh  daughter-in-law. 
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^  It  is  true,"  she  added,  ^  that  my  unde  hia 
grown  dreadfully  fond  of  mcmey  in  his  old 
age;  but  (and  she  blushed  a  deep  crimson) 
if  money  should  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
marriage  of  Herbert  with  dear  Wene&ede,  I 
have  more  money  than  I — ^than — than — we 
shall  ever  want;  and  when  I  am  of  age,  some 
arrangements  can  easily  be  made  that  will 
set  all  anxiety  on  that  subject  at  rest" 

^'Before  that  period  has  arriyedy  dearest 
Eva,  I  hope  that  you  will  have  become  my 
wife,  and  that  I  shall  have  taught  you  not  to 
be  so  prodigal  of  your  money,"  said  Howel, 
smiling.  ^  But  should  Gladstone  marry 
Wen^ede,  take  my  word  for  it  she  shall  be 
no  portionless  maiden,  eren  if  am  I  obliged  to 
sdl  all  I  am  worth  in  the  world,  down  to  my 
horse  and  hound.  Wenefirede,  however^  will 
be  entitled  to  sereral  thousand  pounds  at  the 
death  of  my  father ;  and  I  will^  should  I  sui^ 
Tiye  him,  take  care  that  the  thousanda  shall 
multiply.  For,  oh,  Eva !  it  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  me,  when  I  think  that  the  Gladstoaea 
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may  mj  tkat  I  inTited  thdr  wm  to  Glyn 
IJewelyii  to  catch  kim  for  my  sister." 

*'I  liefer  saw  a  person  less  likely  to  make 
sneh  a  remark  tkan  my  imcle,**  said  Ets. 
"So,  pray,  my  dear  Howel,  do  not  look  as  if 
ywi  had  been  attending  an  orade  in  the  eave 
of  Trophonins ;  and  I  will  promise  yon  that, 
diooId^Wenefrede  take  my  consin  ^  for  better 
far  worse,*  toe  will  give  her  such  a  fortune 
as  shall  canse  my  kind,  pompous  nnde  to 
open  his  great  black  eyes  in  astonishment.^ 

*'Godblessyon,EvaI  You  are" ^What, 

was  never  known ;  for  this  conversation, 
whieh  passed  in  the  drawing-room  at  Glyn 
Uewdyn,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Herbert  and  (not  Wenefrede,  but) 
Beaaor.  The  latter,  apparently,  was  in  a 
mo8t  happy  state  of  nund ;  for,  with  a  smile 
<m  her  lips,  she  observed,  ^  I  suspect  that  yon 
viU  laugh  at  us.  Miss  Wynn,  when  I  tell  yon 
our  ernmd*  We  are  come  in  search  of  the 
tuoSlj  pedigree,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
eipiessed  a  wish  to  look  over.'" 
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'*Tou  can  vouch,  Eva,  for  the  house  of 
Oladstone  being  one  of  ancient  date ;  bat  I 
find  we  are  not  worthy  to  stand  behind  the 
chair  of  a  Llewelyn,"  said  Gladstone,  with  a 
smile. 

.  Eleanor  opened  a  very  ancient,  black-look- 
ing cabinet,  with  a  curiously-carved  lock,  and 
drew  from  it  a  pedigree  nearly  forty  feet  in 
length,  beautifully  illuminated.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  celebrated  bard,  who,  in  common 
with  numbers  of  his  brethren,  was  not  only 
a  poet  and  musician,  but  a  herald  and  gene- 
alogist. 

"You  are  probably  aware,"  said  Howel, 
with  mock  gravity,  "  that  the  pedigree  of  the 
Mostyns  was  preserved  in  the  ark;  and 
pairs  only  finding  admission  there,  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  ours  was  its  companion ; 
and  as  Billy  Bangor  has  never  brought  for- 
ward any  satisfactory  arguments  against  my 
theory,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  quite  correct." 

Herbert  smiled,  and  Eleanor  was  too  busily 
engaged    in  pointing  out  her  descent  firom 
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Uood-royal,  to  spare  time  eyen  to  bestow  a 
reproTing  look  on  her  brother.  Herbert,  as 
we  haye  elsewhere  obseryed,  was  a  herald; 
ind  the  pedigree  of  the  Llewelyns,  with  its 
leaadfid  illuminations,  possessed  an  interest 
for  him  that  few  persons,  unacquainted  with 
heraldry,  could  comprehend.  He  pored  oyer 
it  with  an  earnestness  and  a  delight  that  quite 
astonished  Howel;  for  though,  could  the  se* 
erets  of  his  heart  haye  been  laid  bare,  it  might 
We  been  discoyered  that  pride  of  family  was 
his  besetting  sin,  yet  he  could  not  understand 
a  person  taking  pleasure  in  tracing  his  neigh- 
boiur*8  pedigree  up  to  the  flood,  or  wasting 
his  time  in  conjecturing  what  might  haye  been 
the  quarterings  id  Noah's  coat  of  arms,  or  the 
mottos  adopted  by  his  sons. 

''That  lady,"  said  Eleanor,  placing  her 
finger  on  the  name  of  Helen  ab  Llewelyn, 
*'was  the  mother  of  the  great  hero,  Owen 
Gkndwr ;  and  through  her  toe  claim  descent 
&om  Llewelyn  the  Great,  last  prince  of 
Wales." 
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Howd  ind  Era  mon  left  tlM  two  keraldh 
to  pamie  iheir  resesrcheB  alone,  and  aet  ovt 
OB  a  moantain  famUe;  parpoaiBg  to  paj  a 
Tisit  to  the  foatoMiiotlier  of  tiie  ibmer.  Tlie 
way  (for  path  H  could  not  be  called)  to^  the 
hrm  she  occupied,  led  tiiem  up  die  beantilcd 
yale  in  irhich  the  hall  was  ntuated.  A  grey 
rock  of  majestie  height  and  stern  Tenermble 
appearance,  arose  on  one  aide,  lookii^  like 
an  impregnable  fortress,  raised  by  natsro 
to  protect  the  inhatntants  of  the  Olyn  from 
the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  rock  miglit  be  seen,  mshing 
down  the  moontain,  a  broad  sheet  of  water, 
tluKt  seemed  as  if  it  was  composed  of  ^snowy 
dew  "  and  foam,  which  glittered  in  the  sun  so 
that  no  eye,  saye  that  of  the  eagle,  cooM 
haye  gaied  steadfastly  upon  it.  Our  })edes- 
trians  at  length  arriyed  at  the  home  of  MoUy 
Dayies.  It  was  a  small  finrm-honse  sitnated 
in  a  low  yalky,  and  surrounded  by  Ue&k, 
bold  aljMne  seenery,  here  and  diere  reliefed 
by  the  hardy  whitty  and  the  fir,  "  that  i 
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itself  and  mocks  the  howling  tempesf/*  in 
eren  a  more  stormy  climate  than  that  of  North 
Wales.  Bustle  and  confusion  seemed  to 
reigii,  not  only  in  the  farm -yard  and  out** 
IrafldiDgs,  but  within  the  house:  the  whole 
&iiuly  was,  in  &ct^  preparing  to  remove  to 
their  summer  residence.  The  only  approach 
to  the  house  was  through  a  very  dirty  farm^^ 
jard,  which  was  surrounded  by  untidy-looking 
outbuildings,  with  the  thatched  roois  of  which 
the  wind  had  taken  strange  and  very  apparent 
Kberties.  Gabbling  geese  were  sailing  oyer 
a  black-looking  pond ; '  dogs  were  barking ; 
Aeep  bleating;  whilst  a  flock  of  goats  added 
flieir  br  from  harmonious  notes  to  the  rural 
concert. 

Bot  geese,  dogs,  sheep,  and  goats,  united^ 
made  less  noise  than  did  the  single  tongue 
of  Holly  Davies,  who  was  mounted  on 
a  rough  kind  of  step-ladder,  that  led  to  the 
granary,  and  whose  shrill  scolding  voice, 
energetic  actions  of  hands  and  body,  accom« 
paiued  by  violent  denunciations  against  her 
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idle,  thoughtless  daiighterSy  who  were  ut«b^ 
ing  the  dairy  ntensils  on  a  kind  of  traek, 
offered  a  strange  contrast  to  her  good- 
hnmonred  countenance  and  merry  eye.  Tke 
instant  she  caught  sight  of  £ya  and  Hawd>y 
she  ran  down  the  steps,  crossed  the  yard  witk 
a  few  strides,  that  were  by  no  means  impeded 
by  the  length  of  her  p^ticoats,  and  reoetved 
her  gnests  with  a  mixture  of  lore  and  respeet, 
that  might  be  songht  for  in  vain  in  tke 
present  centnry,  even  in  the  moimtains  of 
Wales. 

The  apartment  into  which  Molly  vafaered 
her  yisitcnrs,  ISke  the  stall  of  the  ooUer,  ^'serred 
tor  kitchen,  for  parlour,  and  halL"  It  woo^  m 
long,  low  room ;  and  the  sides  of  dried  bacoa, 
bee^  and  mntton,  saq[>ended  from  its  oeiKng, 
gaye  Howel's  Ic^  head  many  a  brush  befiose 
he  reached  the  wide,  open  chimney.  Befinrethe 
tarf  fire  lay  a  large  black  and  white  shepherd's 
dog,  whose  sharp,  snappish  bark  showed  that 
age,  and  a  life  of  care,  had  not  imi»0¥ed  m 
temper  that  in  youth  had  not  beeoi  remarkaUe 
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ibr  hi  sweetness ;  but  a  kind  word  or  two,  and 
»ftt OB  hk  rough  baek,  soon  reconciled  him 
totkepreseoice  of  the  TisitcMrs  who  bad  dis- 
turbed hiB  after-dinner  nap.    The  furniture  in 
AeiooB,  fhoegh  scanty,  was  all  of  oak;  and 
Ae  QBsparing  labour  o(  seyeral  generations 
Wi  rendered  chairs,  tables^  presses,  and  clock, 
«UMk  and  lurilliant  as  jet    The  dock  was 
^iu  the  aM»t  TahiaUe  and  valued  piece  of 
^^milare  in  the  room;  it  was  made  of  oak, 
^Uht  its  fiwe  was  ornamented,  at  its  four 
Vomers,  with  the  head  of  a  bright  gih  cherub, 
trick  wii^  of  dazzling  blue  fringed    with 
^veen.    A  medallion  at  the  top  eontained  the 
whole  length  %ure  of  an  angel,  whose  gaudy 
wingi  qmTered,  and  bright  green  eyes  rolled 
m^%  Ime  fraisjr,"  wheneyer  the  clock  struck, 
toihe  nerer-ending  astonishment  of  the  family, 
and  an  who  bdield  it.    The  door,  having  a 
cmoosly-worked  brass  lock,  and  very  antique 
kiflB  key,  was  divided  into  three   eompart- 
iti,  IB  the  uffer  of  which  might  be  seen 
and  Eve  in  paradise.    Adam  figuring 
Q  2 
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away  in  a  court-dress,  with  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  presenting  Eve,  who  was  attired  in  a 
full  plaited  gown  and  high  Elizabethan  ruflT^ 
with  a  nosegay.  The  second  compartment 
represented  Cain  killing  Abel  with  a  horse 
pistol;  whilst  the  third  was  appropriated  to 
JacoVs  dream,  in  which  the  compassionate 
artist  had  substituted  a  red  yelvet  cushion  for 
the  pillow  of  stones,  whilst  angds  of  erery 
colour  of  the  rainbow  appeared  to  be  quarrel* 
ling  for  precedence,  as  they  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  ladder.  The  lower  end  of  the 
room  was  occupied  by  a  large  chest,  filled  with 
linen  spun  by  the  females  of  the  fiunily ;  and 
by  a  smaller  one  containing  oatmeal*  The 
floor  was  formed  of  clay,  and  neither  glass  nor 
china  adorned  a  comer  cupboard,  which  was 
filled  with  pewter  plates  and  dishes,  wooden 
bowls  and  drinking  horns*  Tet  Molly  Davies 
was  considered  rich;  for  her  farm  of  sixty 
acres,  besides  an  extensive  sheep-walk,  was 
her  owi^  property.  It  had  been  possessed  by 
her  husband's  family  from  time  immemorial^ 
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and  had  been  beqaeathed  firom  father  to  son, 
with  ^a  good  name/'  wUcb^  nnsnlliedy  had 
descended  to  his  son,  and  so  on  ad  wffinUum^ 
Moot's  sons  and  daughters,  with  her  inyalaable 
assistanee,  performed  all  the  labours  of  the 
firm.  At  seed  time,  or  harvest  time,  neigh- 
boon  wonld  gladly  lend  their  assistance;  a 
Undness  always  returned  in  kind.  Molly 
Daries  brought  her  visitors  large  bowls  of 
hotter-milk,  and  a  platter  well  filled  with  oaten 
cakes;  her  homely  fiure  was  offered  without  a 
angle  apology,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
none  was  necessary,  for  speedily  she  was  called 
npon  to  fill  afresh  the  bowls  with  butter-milk, 
and  replenish  the  platter  with  oaten  cakes,  A 
nmunons  firom  the  yard  for  Molly,  quickly  took 
her  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters, who  had  been  for  some  time  hovering 
about  the  door,  on  seeing  that  the  coast  was 
dear,  slipped  in :  she  was  Howel's  foster  sis- 
ter, and  was  greeted  by  him  with  great  kind- 
1^688.  After  many  blushes,  many  courtesies 
andapologies,  and  many  *^a  sidelong  glance"  at 
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Eva,  the  poor  girl,  in  a  low  and  hfwiteting 
voice,  began  ta  tell  faer  tmle:  fiv,  nnlike  the 
^  needy  knife^rinder,"  she  had  one  to  tdL 

<"  Jdin  Hngbes,  of  Pen  Craig/'  she  aaidU 
holding  np  one  oomer  of  her  apron,  and  fidd* 
ing  and  nnfoMing  it  repesledlj,   ^is  dead, 

^'I  was  Ycrj  sorry  to  hear  that  aaeh  ms  die 
case,  Peggy/'  said  Howel;  lor  though  lie 
gneased  from  the  eammenoement  of  tibe  tafe 
what  woald  moat  probably  be  the  eoadasioii, 
fas  If  as  wickedly  bent  on  holding  out  no  help- 
ing hand  to  the  bfaiahingdamseL 

'^  I  wanted  mother  to  go  down  and  speai^  to 
the  squire  about  the  fiom  last  night,  but  she 
said  she  was  abeady  in  his  debt  fiir  Idndness 
shown  to  her  and  her  funily,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  <tf  times,  and  that  there  would  be 
many  asking  him  to  let  them  haye  the  fiunn, 
and  so  she  would  not  plague  him  about  it,  ibr 
any  of  her  kin.** 

«Wdl,  but  surely,  Peggy,"  aaid  Howel, 
laughing,  "you  do  not  think  of  going  to  reside 
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tt  80  hudj  a  spot  as  Pen  Cnig,  bj  your- 
self?" 

^Ohiio,  Master  HowieI,lsaehr  ezdaimed 

poor  Peggy,  ^  it  is  for  yoiing  Owen  Boberts, 

sot  for  myself,  &at  I  am  asidng  it" 

**  For  Owen  Boberts  of  Plas  H6w,  Peggy  ?" 

^Yes;   sore.  Master  Howel,    yon    would 

know  him  directly,  if  yon  were  to  see  him." 

^Obylkaow  bim  well,  Peggy,  for  many  a 
vresding  matdi  bave  we  had  togetber ;  and 
jm  may  depend  upon  my  speaking  a  good 
wori  for  him  with  my  father,  for  I  believe  bim 
to  be  well  deserring  of  it  Bnt  I  suppose  as  be 
k  80  anxious  for  a  fiurm  of  bis  own,  that  be  is 
K^  to  be  married.  Can  you  tell  me,  Peggy, 
if  Iiii  kide  will  be  Nancy  Price  of  Plas  Coke. 
Sitt  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  will  have  a  good 
fcrtane." 

''JTancy  Price  1"  exclaimed  Peggy:  "no, 
ttdeed;  why,  I  have  beard  bim  say  that,  if 
eret  he  thought  of  her,  it  was  when  he  was  so 
jaagthat  be  didnot  know  what  be  was  think- 
iBgabrat;  and  be  quite  bates  ber  now^  and 
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wonders  anybody   with  eyes  in  their  head 
should  call  her  handsome/* 

**  As  yoa  appear  to  be  deep  in  Owen  Bobert's 
confidence,  Peggy/'  said  Eva,  **  perhaps  yoa 
can  tell  us  who  is  to  be  his  wife?  " 

Peggy  did  not  answer  this  question,  but  her 
blushes  and  smiles  spoke  quite  as  eloquently 
as  words  could  have  done,  and  were  quite  as 
well  understood  by  those  who  witnessed  them* 

**  I  will  venture  to  promise  the  farm  of  Pen 
Craig  to  Owen  Roberts,"  said  Howel :  **  and 
should  I  approve  of  the  maiden  he  has  fixed 
upon  for  a  wife,  why,  Peggy,  you  may  tell  him 
that  I  will  stock  the  farm  for  him*  But  if  he 
wishes  me  to  dance  at  his  wedding,  it  most 
take  place  soon,  for  I  am  daily  expecting  to  be 
ordered  to  join  my  regiment,  which  is  in  a 
country  he  probably  never  heard  of." 

"  God  bless  you,  Master  Howel,  bach,**  was 
all  poor  Peggy's  feelings  would  allow  her  to 
utter ;  and  she  made  her  escape  into  the  cheese 
room  just  as  her  mother  returned  to  the  kit- 
chen*   Eva  and  Howel  at  length  rose  to  de- 
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part;  Howel  feeling  happy  at  the  idea  of 
Iisying  made  Peggy's  warm  heart  beat  high 
wjA  joy.     The  parting  with  Molly  Davies 
and  her  foster  child  was  a  most  affecting  scene. 
She  appeared  to  look  upon  it  as  an  everlasting 
&iewell,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking ;  then 
drew  back  and  begged  his  pardon,  then  threw 
her  arms  around  him  again,  and  sobbed  louder 
than  before.    Affection  so  warm  and  disinte-» 
rested,  would  haye  raised  tender  emotions  in 
any  heart  possessed  of  human  feelings;  and 
Howel's,  which  was  alive  to  a  look  or  word  of 
kindness,   but  that  his  manhood  forbade  it, 
would  have  answered  sob  for  sob.    Poor  Eva 
stood  by  vainly  endeavouring  to  restrain  her 
tears,  and  thinking  if  such  was  the  parting  of 
Howel  with  his  foster  mother,  what  would  be 
the  atmggle  when  he  said  that  dreadful  word 
"fcrewell"  to  her.    At  length  Molly  Davies 
drew  a  long  deep  sigh,  unclasped  her  arms 
from  HoweFs  neck,  and,  as  if  not  daring  to 
trust  herself  with  another  look,  she  threw  her 
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aproa  over  her  head,  and  ran  flohbisg  into  iine 
house.  Then  came  forth,  irom  the  bams  mad 
ihedfi,  four  short,  sturdy  kds,  and  two  roay- 
cheeked,  red-armed  maidens,  Molly's  sobb  aad 
danghtera^  eadi  anxious  to  haye  a  parting 
word  and  shake  of  the  hand  with  the  joeng 
squire. 

^ Well« now,  and  where  is  Peggy!"  ^dcad 
one  of  Ae  young  men :  '*  why,  she  will  be  like 
to  break  her  heart,  if  she  does  not  see  Mast^ 
Howel  before  he  leaves." 

^  I  have  aeen  her.  Jack,  and  wished  her 
good-bye,"  said  Howel :  ^  but  I  did  not  «dl 
her  that  I  thought  she  would  make  Owen  Ro- 
berts a  prudent,  good  wife.  Do  yon  tfaiak. 
Jack,  that  she  would  take  him  '  for  better,  tar 
woreeT" 

^  Well,  iadeed,  no.  Master  Howd,"  mmd 
Jack,  with  abroad  g^:  ^  why,  I  have  Iieard 
her  teasing  mother  to  let  her  marry  Jbim, 
aeoffes  of  times." 

''  Farewell,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  Hovel, 
shaking  hands  all  rennd,  ^aadahoold  I  bvve 
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left  Wales  before  the  wedding  takes  place,  I 
vH  kaTe  aideni  that  plenty  of  ale  shall  be 
loit  ap  to  drink  mj  heahh  in ;  and  Bodme 
fUl  hang  Yds  haip  and  play  for  you.  And 
I  iiope,  shmtkL  I  erer  retom  amongst  yon 
agtin,  Aat  I  shaH  find  some  young  fiinnerwlio 
iikokag  ont  for  a  fium  and  wife,  who  will 
raa  off  with  yon,  Betty/' 

Betty  oomtesied  and  blasfaed,  and  thanked 
Umfinr  his  good  wishes,  and  hoped  that  he 
wonld  retmm  veiy  soon.  Howel  and  Eva 
iMBiil  tfaemsdves  doling  their  walk  to  the 
Ul  in  finrming  niuneross  plans,  all  of  whidi 
were  ntended  to  benefit  Owen  Boberts  and 
Uilside  elect  Mr.  Uewdyn  was  the  first 
person  they  encountered  as  they  returned  to 
de  Glyn ;  and  he  entered,  with  the  fervour  of 
IQVtky  into  all  the  difierent  arrangements  pro- 
pesed  to  him  by  his  son  and  Eva,  for  the  pre- 
MBt  and  fiitnre  benefit  of  Peggy  Davies  and 
Owen  Boberts. 

AAer  a  hnig  discussion  touching  repairs,  &c^ 
ke^  Mr.  Llewelyn  exclaimed, — 
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*^  Bless  xny  heart,  Eva,  I  may  as  well  giye 
in  at  once,  for  you  and  Howel  will  have  it  all 
your  own  way  in  the  long  ran;  and  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  that  I  wiU  go  up  to 
Pen  Craig  this  evening,  and  order  everjriking 
to  be  made  neat  and  tidy  for  the  new  tenant.*' 

When  Mr.  Llewelyn  returned  from  Pen 
Craig,  he  found  a  letter  from  his  friend  Mr, 
Owen,  of  Llancamedd ;  which  letter  informed 
him  that  his  presence  in  Anglesea  would  be 
required  on  the  following  day. 

"  Now,  Master  Gladstone,"  said  Mr.  Llewe» 
lyn,  **  as  you  have  not  seen  the  island,  what 
say  you  to  our  going  over  in  a  body,  and 
storming  the  castle  of  my  worthy  old  friend 
Owen,  of  Llancamedd  Y* 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  Herbert,  not  a 
single  objection  was  made  to  this  proposal ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  one.  Now,  although  Herbert  had 
discovered,  during  his  long  visit  at  Glyn 
XJewelyn,  that  whole  families  fi^uently  ar- 
rived, and  remained  several  days,  who  had  not 
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been  smnmoned  there  by  an  inyitation ;  yet  he 
could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  lest 
a  party  consisting  of  eight  persons,  dropping 
in  quite  ntiezpectedly  at  worthy  Mr.  Owen's, 
might  occasion  a  fiimine  in  his  house;  and 
that  some  of  the  party  woold  go  sapperless  ta 
bed,  shonld  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
one  unoccupied.  He  ventured  to  hint  to  Eva 
the  fisars  he  entertained  on  the  subject,  though 
be  felt  convinced  before  he  spoke,  that  she 
would  only  laugh  at  them ;  and  laugh  she  did : 
bat  when  her  mirth  had  a  little  abated,  she 
infenned  him  that  Mrs.  Owen,  though  a  re* 
markably  amiable  and  good-tempered  woman, 
woold  have  worked  herself  up  into  a  tremen* 
dons  rage,  had  she  but  heard  his  doubts  re^ 
specting  the  state  of  her  larder. 

When  Herbert  discovered  that  he  was  in  na 
danger  of  suppmg  with  Duke  Humphrey,  or 
deeping  with  his  own  horse  at  Uancamedd, 
be  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  simple 
preparations  that  were  considered  necessary 
for  their  journey— for  such  it  was  deemed  in 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Aime :  loeomotioa 
little  in  vogue  at  that  period,  either  in  Eag^bad 
or  Wales. 

Horses  and  ponies  were  wakbig  for  their 
riders,  by  the  entrance  gate,  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  moniing.  Mr.  IJewelyn's 
favoarite  horse,  Taliesin^  condescended  to 
bear  a  pillion,  on  wUeh  Mrs.  Uewelyn,  the 
most  punctual  of  housewiTes,  might  be  seen 
seated,  before  the  rest  of  the  party  had  eren 
made  their  appearance  in  the  halL  Herbert 
assisted  Eleanor  to  mount  her  horse,  bstbefoie 
he  had  time  to  o&r  his  seryicea  to  Wendrede, 
she  had  q[>rung  from  the  ground,  seated  ho^ 
self  on  the  back  of  her  pony,  arranged  her 
riding  doak  and  hood,  and  was  trottuig  gailj 
after  Taliesin.  A  ride  across  the  Lafiui  ssads, 
of  nearly  four  miles,  brought  the  party  to 
Beaumaris  ferry,  and  at  length  they  were  sQ 
safely  landed  at  the  pomt  called  Osmund's 
Air. 

We  vouch  not  few  the  fact,  but  we  hare 
been  told  that  it  was  so  styled  after  a  makfiic- 
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tor  of  ihe  name  of  Osmmd,  w1io,ob  Ufrway  to 
titt  gaSows,  said  he  was  goiag  to  take  the  air. 

The  magnifieeiit  and  loyely  soeoefy  on  the 
hmks  of  the  Meaai^  dehidea  the  traTeller,  aa 
eompletely  as  do  the  applea  ob  the  shore  of 
tlttDeadSea;  £oa  wy  sooner  had  our  party 
SMOided  a  steep  hill,  Aan  erory  heautifbl 
festore  in  the  landscape  appewced  to  haye 
naUnedf  and  a  dreary  waste  of  dark  bog, 
vrdieTed  by  tree  or  shrub  presosited  itself 
«i  fiv  aa  the  eye  conld  reach.  And  it 
vii  Tcry  much  donbted  by  all  the  party, 
wliether  an  occasional  melaacholy  boadi  of 
gone,  that  looked  asifithadhadafiiofthe 
jdloir  jaundice,  and  was  now  uekening  with 
Ae  black  disease  of  the  same  name ;  and 
twaehes  of  mahes,  evidently  feUow-sofierera 
with  tlie  gorse,  improved  the  prospect. 

''Have,  we  qoite  taken  leave  of  trees  and 
cililiiadonr  at  length  asked  Herbert^looking 
iroand  him  with  anything  but  an  f^TPJri"g 
glance. 

''Trees  would  flouish  here,  as  well  as  they 
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do  in  any  part  of  England,  if  the  owners  of 
the  land  would  bat  plant  them/'  said  Eva* 
'^  Why  Anglesea  was  formerly  called  *the 
Dark  Island/  in  consequence  of  its  bein^ 
covered  with  wood.*' 

Herbert  looked  rather  incredulous ;  and 
indeed  it  required  all  his  habitual  politeness 
not  to  exclaim,  **  I  doubt  the  fact !" 

But  although  the  road  was  bad,  and  the 
country  dreary,  yet  Herbert  soon  ceased  to 
complain  of  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  for 
Wenefrede  was  all  smiles  and  good-humour ; 
and  she  listened  with  such  deep  interest  to  all 
he  uttered,  and  looked  so  very  lovely  in  a 
Tiew  riding  dreps,  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  off  her.  Indeed,  had  not  his  horse  been 
in  the  habit  of  practising  the  game  called  '*  fol* 
low  the  leader/'  he  and  his  rider  might  hare 
found  themselves  in  the  Irish  sea,  instead  of 
at  Llancamedd :  for  not  one  hint  did  he  be* 
stow  on  his  fleet  steed  of  the  way  he  wished 
to  go. 

Vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  describe  tlie 
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joj,  the  noise,  &e  ehaking  of  bMnds^  tliat  tol^ 
lowed  after  the  arrival  of  tke  party  from  the 
Qipt  at  TJaneamedd.  When,  at  length,  some- 
iUag  resemhUng  quiet  was  restored,  and  the 
party  luAbered  into  a  long,  low  wainscoted 
nioB,  die  windows  of  which  faced  the  sea, 
HeAert  diseoyeaned  that  the  Menai  Straits 
Iiid  not  monopolized  all  the  beauty  of  the 
mot  only  did  he  behold  a  sea-view  of 
beaoiy,  with  ships  of  irariouB  sizes 
aajestieally  over  its  bright  and  mirror- 
fike  sarfiu^;  but  the  rock,  known  hj  the  name 
of  Hynydd  Twr — whieh,  afier  soaring  high 
oyer  the  town  of  Holyhead,  appears  to  look 
down  disdainfollj  on  the  fisur  from  aristocratic 
Iwaldii^  at  his  feet — proved,  when  ''  distance 
kflt  fnfhantmffnt  to  the  view,*'  to  be  a  very 
pkasiBg  leatore  in  the  landscape. 

Ihe  Ow^ns  having  annoaaced  to  their  friends 
ia  Holyhead  die  arrival  of  the  liewdyns  of 
&e  G^rn,  a  large  party  flodced  in  to  inquire 
after  thor  healths,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  {Artake  of  the  early  supper,  which  proved 
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sufficiently  substantial  to  banish  all  fear  of 
fitarving  from  the  thoughts  of  Herbert  Glad- 
stone; at  least  for  that  night.  The  ladies 
soon  left  the  supper  table;  but  their  good 
example  shared  the  same  fate  as  often  does 
good  advice :  it  was  not  followed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  the  ale-cup  went  round  so  often 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  party  on  the 
following  morning  who  might  not  have  made  the 
same  enquiry  and  confession  as  did  Sir  Roger 
Mostyn  to  Pyers  Pennant,  in  a  postscript  to  a 
letter  of  some  importance,  "How  does  your 
head  this  morning  ?  Mine  aches  con- 
foundedly." 

Very  probably  from  their  being  little  accus- 
tomed to  deep  potations  of  ale,  Howel  and 
Gladstone's  heads  ached  more  "confoundedly" 
than  did  those  of  the  more  experienced  topers, 
and  they  both  looked  very  guilty  and  uncom- 
fortable when  they  took  their  seats  at  the 
breakfast-table.  During  breakfast.  Miss  Owen 
proposed  that  all  the  younger  members  of 
the  party  should  make  an  excursion  to  Capel 
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Uoeliwydd,  a  place  Eva  and  Wenefrede  had 
eipressed  a  great  desire  to  visit. 

This  chapel,  which  for  ages  had  heen 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  hoped  to  wash  away 
thttr  sins  or  diseases  in  the  well  of  crystal 
water  that  it  guarded,  is  situated  on  a  wild 
gorge  above  Ogo  Llochwydd,  which  signifies 
tbe  Cave  of  Meeting ;  and  surely,  never  had 
soperstition  fixed  upon  a  more  fitting  spot  in 
which  to  hold  her  mysterious  rights. 

^  House,  througli  each  winding  creek,  the  tempest  ravesi 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves." 

Nought  that  speaks  of  life  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  desolate,  rugged  rocks  that  surround  it, 
except  a  melancholy  heron,  who  looks  a  fittiog 
mooarch  for  scenery  so  wild,  trackless,  and 
<lwuy. 

The  party  set  off  on  horseback  to  Holyhead, 

>t  which  place  a  boat  had  been  ordered  to 

await  their  pleasure ;  and  wind  and  tide  being 

&Toanible,  they  stepped  on  board  her,  and 
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set  sail  rouid  die  ^^headp"  irith  ''jroath  <m 
the  prow,  and  pletKiro  at  the  helm."  Ua* 
loddly  tor  the  party  on  either  aide  4lf  the  boat, 
pleasare  i^peared  to  have  eoafined  her  fiivoafs 
to  that  at  the  helm.  Eleanor  was  in  <one 
of  her  proud  and  sullen  moods;  and  yoeng 
Owen,  thou^  he  was  remarkably  good4ocdL- 
ing  and  agreeable,  conld  obtain  neither  a  look 
nor  a  smile  £rom  Wenefrede,  who  pretended  to 
be  watching  the  waves  as  they  rolled  against 
the  boat;  but,  in  ftet,  she  saw  nothing  dis- 
tinctly, for  her  eyes  were  nearly  blinded  by 
her  tears. 

Poor  Wenefrede!  she  was  young — very 
young;  and  totaDy  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world,  or  she  would  not  have  fidt 
80  bitterly  Herbert's  eanying  on  a  litde 
flirtation  with  Miss  Owen.  Now,  thon^ 
Herbert  was  doing  his  best  to  leave  a  ftvoor- 
aUe  impression  of  his  mind  and  mannerB  on 
Miss  Owen,  he  was  not  in  the  most  amiable 
of  moods,  in  oonseqnence  of  his  liead  still 
aching   confoundedly ;    and   he   was  almost 
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raidj  to  quarrel  with  Eva  for  haTing  imed 
eipeclstioas  Aat^  jadging  fipom  the  eofin- 
■eacemest  of  the  sail,  were  litde  likelj  to  be 
iMfiKd.  Bat  tkis  fit  of  the  spleen  instantly 
vnidied,  when,  after  saifing  for  two  or  three 
wBm  along  an  nxDntereeting  shore,  thej  sud- 
denly rounded  a  rock,  and  the  heat  darting 
wA  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  between  a 
mttU  isIaBd  and  the  mainbnd  into  a  l&wdj 
hqr,  one  of  those  saUime  conbinations  of 
fo^ of  feaifiil  height,  ''of  dark  nnfiithoiDed 
caTes"  and  'Uhe  troubled  sea  that  cannot 
rest,*  burst  upon  them.  Gigantic  cares, 
tenanted  l^  innumerable  colonies  of  sea-gulls, 
giiUemote,  oormorants,  and  razor-bills,  who 
kid  taken  up  Iheir  summer  qnarters  '^where 
fcod  awaits  them  copioss  from  the  wave,** 
we  quickly  sailed  past. 

^  Herbert  t"  exclaimed  Eva,  to  her  eousin,-— 
liio  bad  evidently  f<n^otten  that  sach  a  per- 
m  as  Mifls  Owen  of  Uancamedd  was  by  his 
side,  and  was  standing  up  in  the  boat  and 
iMkii^  around  Um  in  speecUess  adoEiiration — 
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'^  that  cave  to  your  left  is  called  the  Parlia- 
ment-house, and  I  believe  the  full  extent  of  it 
has  never  been  discovered.  On  one  side  of 
it  is  a  piece  of  rock  that  has  been  styled  the 
throne;  why  or  wherefore,  the  godmother 
that  named  it  would,  I  suspect,  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  tell  you." 

**  But  why  is  it  called  the  Parliament- 
house?"  demanded  Herbert.  "Surely  there 
must  be  some  tradition. or  other  which  will 
throw  some  light  on  so  strange  a  name  for  a 
cave." 

"  I  believe,"  .said  Howel,  smiling,  **  that 
we  have  a  very  satisfactory  tradition  on  the 
subject.  It  informs  us  that  in  consequence 
of  the  ceaseless  gabble  going  on  within  the 
cave,  some  wit  or  other  declared  that  they 
must  be  engaged  with  affairs  of  state,  and 
said  that  the  cormorants  represented  the 
bishops,  the  peregrine  falcons  the  lords,  the 
razor-bills  the  commons,  and  the  gulls  the 
people." 

The  boat  now  shot  across  the  bay  towards 
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the  chasm  already  noticed  as  bearing  the 
name  of  Ogo  Llochwydd,  The  party  landed, 
and  commenced  climbing  up  rugged  rocks 
that  would  have  appalled  many  a  stouts 
hearted  lowlander;  but  along  which  even 
the  females  of  the  party  sprang  with  the  sure* 
footedness  of  the  chamois.  Herbert,  althougb 
he  had  learned,  during  his  long  residence  ia 
its  neighbourhood,  to  walk  over  the  once- 
dreaded  Penmaen  Mawr  without  shuddering, 
feit  somewhat  appalled  by  the  steepness  of 
the  rocks  he  was  now  condemned  to  climb— 
for  what  purpose  he  had  never  thought  of 
inqairing ;  and  hardly  conscious  of  what  he 
was  saying,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh, 

^'Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall  f 

which  Ime  being  overheard  by  Eva,  she  an- 
wrered  it  in  the  words  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;— ' 

''If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  alL** 

Addmg,  in  words  of  her  own,  "  but  go  back 
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ia  the  boat,  mj  dear  eousin,  and  lemaia  there 
till  we  return.  Or  if  joa  do  not  fisel  mdmed 
to  do  that,  take  fast  hdd  of  mj  band,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  carry  yon  safely  orer  €km 
steep  and  slippery  rodk.** 

The  landing-place  fixed  upon  by  our  pasty 
has    acquired,    in    the   present    centary,    a 
melancholy  interest  firom  its   haTii^  prov^ed 
the  death  bed  of  many  gallant  saiIoc&    Their 
ship,  daring  a  bitter  ni^t  in  the  month  of 
March,  was  driren,  by  a  Tiolent  storm  of  wind 
and  snow,  npon  this  shore;   where,  horrible 
to  relate!  althovgh  the  crew  struggled    to 
knd,  all  were  found  on  the  following  mcuniiiig 
stiff  and  dead.     Some  had  laid  themaelvea 
down  beneath  the  rocks  in  despair,  and  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which,  in  this 
world,  they  were  to  know  no  waking ;  whilst 
others  of  a  more  daring  nature,  or  dinging 
more  fondly  to  life,  had  attempted  to  scale 
the  rpcks,  to  which  they  were  found  clinging, 
with  their  hands  frozen    to    the    projecting 
points  that  they  had  gnsped  in  the  agoniea  of 
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detth.   Bat  no  prophetie  wammg  of  the  fiear- 

U  tngedj  wkieh  was  to  be  acted  oo  that 

ipot  m  daja  to  eome  **  cast  its  shadow  before,'* 

tDeUll  the  gaj  hearts  that  were  iiow  aseend- 

m^  the  rocks  ^^  in  thoughtlessness  and  mirth." 

A  short  but  ragged  path  broo^t  the  party  to 

^  diapel  Lochwydd;  on  whose  time-worn 

ptvoBcnt  thoosaads  of  homan  beings  had 

bdt  down  to  retom  thanks  to  the  holj  ''Sei- 

liol  the  fiur,  and  Cybi  the  tawny,"  the  patron 

ttmli  of  the  moontain,  for  miraenloos  cores 

viwight,  in  cases  where  all  other  remedies  had 

ttedy  bj  8q>puig  the  water  of  the  well  in  the 

eham  bdow  the  cfaapd.    The  chapel  offered 

10  outward  attractioaa^  for  it  wasbailt  of  enor- 

■oos   Uocks  of  vnhewn   stone,  and   at  the 

ifit  glance  looked  as  if  totally  devoid  of  all 

omaBDent ;  bat  on  examining  it  more  carefully, 

the  windows  and  door  firames  exhibited  much 

eiaboiate  workmanship.      In  die  memory  of 

Ban  the  diapel  was  perfect ;  but  the  curious 

tnvdier  woold  now  seek  for  it  in  vain ;  for, 

dmigh  it  had  escaped  ''the  silent  stroke  of 
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mouldering  age,"  it  could  not  escape  the  anti* 
catholic  zeal  and  religious  rage  of  a  worthy 
old  clergyman,  who  was  dreadfully  scandalized 
by  the  large  parties  of  both  sexes  that  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  spot ;  not  in  conse- 
quence of  entertaining  fidth  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  crystal  waters  of  the  well  as  a  medicine, 
but  in  order  to  ascertain,  by  certain  mystical 
ceremonies,  whether  they  would  be  admitted 
into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  during  the 
following  year.  The  chapel  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  well  filled  up,  much  to  the  regret 
of  numbers  of  merry  lads  and  lasses,  and  a  few 
elderly  spinsters.  Eleanor  had  accompanied 
the  party,  much  to  the  secret  regret  of  all  con- 
nected with  it;  indeed,  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who 
was  well  aware  how  little  pleasure  the  society 
of  very  young  people  afforded  her,  had  offered 
to  take  her  place  as  chaperon,  but  this  kind 
offer  was  coolly  and  decidedly  rejected:  she 
haying  determined  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy  on 
Herbert  and  Miss  Owen,  the  former  having 
paid  more  attention  at  supper  and  breakfast 
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to  the  latter  than  politeness  seemed  to  demand. 
Alt  Eleanor  refused  to  descend  the  steep  path 
tliat  led  to  the  well,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
rock  above,  expressing,  in  no  measured  terms, 
Iter  astonishment  at  rational  beings  finding 
tmosement  in  so  foolish  an  exploit.      Many 
cbtmnstanees  had  united  to  irritate  Eleanor : 
die  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  in  conse- 
^Qence    of  her  bedroom  being  immediately 
orer  the  hall  in  which  the  noisy  revellers  had 
lemained  carousing  till  the  morning  was  far 
advanced;    and    the  loud  song,  still   louder 
toast,  and  hurrahs  which  followed  it,  had  not 
only  banished  sleep,  but  had  grated  most  dis- 
cordantly on  her  ears,  though  such  sounds 
were  fiur  firom  being  unfamiliar  to  them.    If 
Lady  Macbeth  "  should  have  died  hereafter," 
Elettoor  Llewelyn  ought  to  have  lived  when 
aght  o'clock  suppers,  strong  ale,  and  regular 
drinking  bouts  would  be  talked  of  as  a  ''tale  of 
the  past,"  or  as  ''an  invention  of  the  enemy." 
Bat  we  must  leave  Eleanor  to  her  solitary 
BUiaiiigs,  and  follow  the  rest  of  the  party 
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**  down  the  yawning  steep."  How  they  aU 
coDtrired  to  amre  in  safetj  at  the  botton  of 
the  sfippery  and  almost  perpendienlar  flighi 
of  time-worn  steps,  no  one  could  [idl ;  and 
several  of  the  party  confessed  to  having 
crawled  down  on  their  hands  and  knecs^  aad 
yet,  with  all  their  precaution,  th^  had  way 
narrowly  escaped  tamUing  head  foremost  into 
the  well. 

**  For  what  ailment  is  this  water  considcftd 
most  efficacious  V  asked  Herbert. 

*^  For  cnring  headaches  it  is  quite  infidlible," 
replied  Era :  ^  pray,  allow  me  to  present  yoa 
with  a  cup  fullf 

'^  Nonsense,  Eva,  what  can  make  yon  think 
that  I  have  a  headache  to  be  cured  off  and 
Herbert,  somewhat  tartly ;  but  he  neverthelen 
took  a  small  draught  of  the  water.  Eva  Aea 
replenished  the  cup,  and  oflbred  it,  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  to  Howe),  who  coimiwd 
slightly,  but  drank  every  drop  contained  nt  Ae 
wooden  cup ;  observing,  as  he  returned  it,  that 
he  had  taken  it  as  a  charm  against  any  fiilsvs 
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^^^dMcbes.  After  many  voyindiffierent  jokes 
^^  been  ottered  about  cores  for  the  heart- 
M^e,  wliieh  were  laoghed  at  qoite  as  beartflj 
M  if  tkey  had  been  the  most  sparkling  wit ; 
A  present  stooped  down  and  filled  their 
BiontiH  widi  water  from  the  well,  and  their 
hinds  with  eardi  from  its  brink.  Not  one 
itop  of  the  water  most  be  swallowed,  or  grain 
of  iiie  earth  be  dropped,  or  the  spell  would  be 
koken.  Yoong Owenled  the  waj  up  the  fear- 
Unsoentybntlight  and  active  as  was  his  figure. 
Us  progress  modi  resembled  that  of  the  snail 
wfaieh  erawled  op  fire  feet  and  then  slipped 
Indi:  again  four  feet;  and  at  length,  to  the 
tamBj  of  those  who  were  fidlowing  after  him. 
Us  foot  slipped,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
he  most  liav«  rolled,  had  not  Howel  caught 
hist  hj  the  arm,  and  placed  him  once  more  on 
Us  ioeL  The  asooit,  difficult  to  surmount 
nnder  any  cireomstanoes,  was  rendered  all  but 
JsysssiHpwithcksped  hands;  and  after  many 
afivutleas  effiwrt  and  desperate  struggle,  several 
I  of  the  party  resigned  themselves  to 
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celibacy  for  another  year,  dropped  the  damp 
earth  from  their  hands,  and  unclosed  their 
lips,  from  which  broke  forth  a  merry  laagh : 
in  fact,  of  all  the  party,  only  Miss  Owen  and 
Herbert  reached  the  door  of  the  chapel  with- 
out   breaking    the   spell.       Now,    Eleanor, 
although  she  would  not  own  it  even  to  herself, 
would  hare  felt  more  in  charity  with  the  whole 
party,  and  the  world  at  large,  had  Wenefrede's 
name  been  joined  with  Herbert's,  instead  of 
that  of  Miss  Owen.     Unfortunately  for  Elea- 
nor's peace  of  mind.  Miss  Owen  was  hand- 
some, clever,  and  agreeable,  and,  moreover,  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  English  language.   Her 
mother  was,  in  fact,  an  Englishwoman,  who, 
entertaining  some  prejudices  in  favour  of  her 
native  tongue,  had  sent  her  daughter  to  a 
school  in  Chester,  from  which  place  she  had 
proceeded  on  a  visit  to  a  sister  of  her  mother's, 
residing  in  London,  under  whose  care  she  had 
remained  for  upwards  of  a  year ;  she  had  but 
recently  returned  to  Anglesea  and  rural  life, 
and,  consequently,  could  converse  fluently  on 
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many  subjects  that  were  quite  a  dead  letter  to 
poor  little  Wenefrede. 

Herbert  offered  his  hand  to  Miss  Owen,  to 
ladfit  her  in  scrambling  down  the  nigged  rocks 
to  the  spot  at  which  they  were  to  embark,  and 
by  so  doing  shot  a  poisoned  arrow  into  the 
heart  of  Wencfrede ;  who,  too  simple  to  con- 
ceal the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  under  an 
Msumed  fit  of  gaiety,  walked  silently  and  sadly 
b?  the  side  of  one  of  the  young  Owens, 
who  had  begged  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of 
ccmdttcting  her  down  the  somewhat  periloas 
descent.  Vainly  did  he  try  to  draw  even  a 
monosyllabic  reply  in  answer  to  the  many 
ohsen^ations  he  addressed  to  her  ;  and  at  length, 
U  soothed  his  wounded  self-love,  by  mutter- 
iBg  ia  a  voice  so  low,  that  no  ear  but  his  own 
hewd  the  remark  :— 

*CoDfoimd  the  girl,  how  proud  and  stupid 
the  h  grown  I  I  wish  I  had  left  her  to  take 
we  of  herself/' 

The  great  attention  paid  by  Gladstone  to 
HisiOweUi  and  the  change  in  Ids  manners  to 
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Wenefrede,  had  been  Teoiarked  quite  ai 
quickly  by  Howel  as  hj  Eleaoior,  and  £ek 
quite  as  keenly,  though  from  a  widdy  diffe- 
Tent  cause. 

'EleaBor  dreaded  Weoefinede's  k^sing  her 
dianee  of  becoming  a  baroness ;  Howd 
dreaded  her  kwing  her  peaee  of  mind ;  and  as 
Herbot  passed  him,  conyersing  in  his  most 
captivating  manner,  aii  smiles  and  fompta^ 
eency,  with  Miss  Owen  by  his  side,  he  fislt  a 
strong  indinalion  to  send  him  headfeng  down 
file  rock ;  but  most  fortunatdy ,  Ae  idea  Hiat 
it  would  not  be  exactly  agreeable  to  be 
hung  for  the  murder  of  your  particular  tnead 
eroased  his  mind,  and  restrained  his  ai«. 
But  it  did  not  restrain  his  tongue,  and.  he 
appeared  to  have  declared  with  Catherme  m 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  **I  will  be  free, 
even  to  liie  utmost,  in  words."  'Hiese  words 
were  addressed  to  £fa,  who  yery  judi- 
ciously allowed  him  to  abuse  her  cousin  to 
Ins  heart's  content;  and  when  ^the  foroe  of 
language  eould  no  fiirlher  go,"  and  he  began 
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to  feel  ashamed  of  the  yehement  expressions 
fe  bad  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in,  Eva 
iotfodaced  a  "word  in  season."    In  a  very 
tbrt  time  his  temper  was  restored  to  its  usual 
ttlm  and  happy  state,  and  he  began  to  think 
tbtt  Herbert  was  not  a  monster,  but  a  frail 
kmian  being ;  when  Eleanor,  who  had  declined 
d  offers   of  assistance,    and   had  followed 
miobseryed  close  behind  Howel  and  Eya,  ad- 
tineed  to  the  side  of  the  former — although  the 
lid^  of  the  rock  oyer  which  they  were  clam- 
bering at  this  instant  was  so  narrow  that  two 
penons  could  with  difficulty  proceed  along  it, 
tnd  Eleanor  whilst  speaking  to  her  brother 
was  obliged  to  stand  on  a  piece  of  the  rock 
that  hong  oyer  the  sea,  and  on  which  few 
feet   would   haye   dared  to  seek  a 


**  Stop  r'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity; but  perceiying  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
be  obeyed,  she  seized  hold  of  her  brother's  arm, 
md  again,  in  a  still  more  authoritatiye  yoice» 
eidaimed,  "Stop!" 

yoii.  I.  s 
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Howel,  fearing  that  if  he  did  not  obey  the 
order  of  his  imperious  sister,  she  might  exer* 
cise  less  forbearance  than  he  had  done,  and 
send  him  or  Eva  down  the  precipitous  rock, 
deemed  it  best  to  obey.  Eleanor  then  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  said,  **  Sir,  I  haye  heard 
all  your  high-sounding  words,  and  what  haye 
ihey  ended  in  ?  I  no  longer  acknowledge  yon 
for  a  brother.  No,  I  blush  for  yon — ^for  my 
&ther.  Can  you  be  the  son  of  a  Llewelyn, 
and  yet  allow  a  stranger  to  insult  us  ?  Yes, 
to  treat  us  as  if  we  were  the  dust  beneadi  his 
feet,  and  only  fit  to  be  shaken  off  with  igno- 
miny. If  you  have  one  drop  of  the  noble 
blood  of  your  ancestors  in  your  veins,  you  wiU 
call  upon  him  to  draw  that  sword  which  has 
so  long  hung  idly  by  his  side,  and  bid  him 
fight  for  his  worthless  life." 

''And  if  I  should  kiU  him,  Eleanor,"  said 
Howel,  who  was  now  perfectly  calm,  "what 
will  become  of  poor  Wenefrede?  Why  she 
would  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  would  it 
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be  to  see  her  in  her  grave,"  exclaimed  Eleanor, 
fiercely,  '^than  that  she  should  live  to  be 
pointed  at  as  the  poor  Welsh  maiden  who  had 
been  forsaken  by  the  son  of  a  proud  ^Elnglish 
lord.*' 

The  dangerous  spot  on  which  Eleanor 
stood,  and  the  wild  energy  of  her  manner, 
attracted  the  notice  of  young  Owen,  who 
remarked  it  to  Wenefrede.  She  turned  sud- 
denly round  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which 
ie  pomted,  her  foot  slipped  over  the  side  of 
the  rock,  and  before  even  an  exclamation  of 
horror  had  been  uttered,  she  had  sunk  be- 
neath the  waves.  Screams  of  agony  now 
hurst  from  the  bewildered  and  terrified  group, 
and  echoed  fearfully  along  the  rocks.  Her- 
bert sprung  from  a  projecting  point  into  the 
sea,  and  ere  Howel  or  any  of  the  party  had 
reached  the  shore,  he  had  rescued  Wenefrede 
from  a  watery  grave. 

It  was  quickly  ascertained  that  she  had 
received  no  injury  to  her  person,  but  had 
escaped  with  a  tremendous  fright,  and  a  com- 
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plete  wetting;  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  was 
able  to  open  her  eyes  and  smOe  sweetly,  as 
in  duty  bound,  on  her  handsome  bnt  dripping- 
wet  preserver,  who  hung  over  her  with  such 
speechless  looks  of  lore  and  happiness,  that 
even  Eleanor  felt  satisfied  that  his  heart  was 
still  in  her  sister's  possession;  and  when 
Howel  whbpered  in  her  ear, — ^'^I  think  I 
may  venture  to  let  my  particular  firiend  live 
a  little  longer ;"  she  said  ''  Yes,"  and  smiled 
most  graciously. 

Herbert  at  length  condescended  to  listen  to 
those  around  him,  and  to  recollect  that  he 
and  Wenefirede  had  not  a  dry  thread  about 
them ;  and  that  if  they  were  not  destined  to  be 
drowned,  they  might,  nevertheless,  be  cairied 
off  by  a  cold  or  fever;  and  he  acquiesced  in  the 
propriety  of  instantiy  sailing  back  to  Holyhead 
and  procuring  dry  garments.  A  fidl  firom  a 
rock  into  the  sea,  was  unquestionably  a  novel 
mode  of  restoring  good  humour  amongst  a 
somewhat  quarrelsome  party;  but  it  answered 
admirably  on  this  occasion,  and  mirth  and 
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traaqaillity  reig^ied  during  the  sail  to  Holy- 

It  was  now  tacitly  understood,  that  na  yomig 
hiiy  had  either  right  or  title  to  allege  in 
fiiTOUr  of  a  flirtation  with  Herbert,  save  and 
except  Wenefrede;  and  Miss  Owen,  with  a 
provoking  smile,  seated  herself  as  far  from  him 
as  the  size  of  the  boat  would  allow  of  her 
poing,  and  carried  on  a  lively  conversation 
with  Howcl;  who  was  never  better  pleased 
thaa  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
hfs  excellent  tact  and  cleverness,  by  flirting 
wtUi  two  or  three  young  ladies  at  the  same  time^ 
tad  leaving  them  all  under  the  same  pleasing 
delurion,  that,  next  to  Eva  Wynn,  they  ranked 
Bf  the  most  agreeable  persons  of  his  acquain- 
tnnce, 

"  I  think,"  said  Eva,  who  had  been  busily 
engiged  in  wrapping  Wenefrede  up  in  a  large 
boai-floak,    **that  yon  must  be  intended  to 

figure  iLs  a  heroine,  for  no  ordinary  being 

^oald  look  aa  blooming  as  you  do  after  having 

been  kalf  drowned;* 
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''Wenefirede  possesses  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  a  heroine,"  said  Miss  Owen,  "her 
liair  curls  naturally,  and  consequently  she 
looks  as  well  at  this  instant,  as  she  would  do  on 
entering  a  ball-room  after  her  hair  had  been 
dressed  by  the  first  coiffeur  of  the  day."  Her- 
bert whispered  something  to  Wenefrede  about 
a  lock  of  her  glossy  hair;  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  she  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  for 
she  did  not  answer  him,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
yery  earnestly  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
Herbert's  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  firom 
Wenefirede,  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  peril- 
ous situation  of  two  men  who  were  searching 
for  ^gs  amidst  fearful  and  precipitous  rocks, 
with  no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by 
a  rope  which  was  fastened  round  their  bodies, 
and  secured  to  a  strong  stake  driven  into  the 
rock  above  them. 

This  "  dreadful  trade"  Howel  and  the  young 
Owens  assured  Herbert  was  carried  on  by 
those  accustomed  to  it  firom  their  infimcy,  not 
only  with  indifference  but  with  a  wild  feeling  of 
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pleasure;  and  tliat  very  youn^^  cbildrcn  might 
often  be  seen  crawlmg  to  tlie  edge  of  the  most 
stnpendous  and  perpendicular  of  tho  rocks, 
lookiDg  down  with  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
and  watching  the  proceedings  of  their  fathers 
or  brothers,  who  were  engaged  in  collecting 
bu-ds  or  eggs,  on  narrow  ledges,  fathoms  below 
them.  Hairbreadth  escapes,  they  told  liim, 
were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  fatal  accidents 
extremely  rare ;  that,  in  their  boyhood  days, 
robbing  the  nest  of  a  gnll,  or  guillemot,  bad 
been  a  very  favourite  amusement;  and  that  the 
higher  and  more  dangerous  rocks  were  always 
fixed  npon  for  the  scene  of  action,  as  it  was 
supposed  that,  as  the  danger  increased,  so  like- 
wise did  the  excitement 

"What  say  you,"  asked  Howel,  "to  our 
voting  ourselves  boys  once  more,  and  having  a 
little  sport  amongst  these  rocks  to-morrow  V 
"  Agreed !  agreed !''  cried  the  young  Owens, 
When  Wenefrede's  marine  adventure  was 
broken  gently  to  Mrs,  Llewelyn,  she  attempted 
to  scold  her  for  being  so  awkward  and  careless ; 
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lut  she  could  not  proceed  with  her  maternal 
lectnre,  and  taming  to  Herbert,  she  sobbed 
forth  her  gratitude  to  him  for  haying  saved 
the  life  of  her  child,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  hia 
own. 

Now,  though  Wenefirede  had  escaped  from 
drowning  it  seemed  extremely  probable  that  she 
would  be  quacked  to  death  before  night;  for 
every  person  in  the  house  possessed  an  infidli- 
ble  remedy  for  a  cold ;  and  all  were  equally 
determined  that  Wenefrede  had  caught  cold, 
and  that  his  or  her  recipe  should  be  tried 
first.  The  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  all  her  remon- 
strances against  the  measure,  was  ordered  to 
her  bed  by  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  and  condemned, 
though  in  high  health  and  spirits,  to  remain 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  same  pre- 
<^autionary  measure  was  strongly  recommended 
to  Herbert ;  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  kind 
counsellors,  and  had  even  the  audacity  to  hint 
his  want  of  fidth  in  water  posset  and  water 
gruel,  as  cures  for  a  cold.  Several  gentlemen 
who  had  passed  the  night  at  Mr.  Owen's  were 
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noir  preparing  to  take  their  departure,  and 
Herbert  was  invited  to  join  them  in  a  parting 
cup  of  ale:  not  in  the  hall,  or  the  parloor, 
or  eren  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the  cellar ! 

''Come  along,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Llewelyn;  ''and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  find  half  a  cup  of  Owen's  fine  old  ale  a 
better  remedy  for  a  cold  than  all  the  wish-a- 
wasl^  staff  the  women  have  been  trying 
to  pour  down  your  throat.  I  like  you  better 
than  erer  for  hating  medicine.  I  hate  it  as 
much  as  they  say  the  Evil  One  does  holywater* 
Never  took  a  drop  in  my  life  that  I  can  recol- 
lect; and  hang  me,  if  I  thought  the  women 
would  not  find  me  out  and  kick  up  a  con- 
fimnded  piece  of  work  about  it,  I  'd  carry  up  a 
cap  of  ale  posset  to  my  poor  little  Wenefii*ede. 

Herbert  followed  Mr.  Llewelyn  down  the 
broad  steps  that  led  to  the  cellar ;  and  haying 
adopted  that  most  excellent  travelling  maxim, 
0^  when  you  are  at  Rome,  doing  as  they  do  at 
Borne,  he  made  no  remarks  on  the  singularity 
tX  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  a  fiurewell  scene. 
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Enormoos  barrels,  the  smallest  of  which  con- 
tained a  hogshead,  stood  in  most  impooi^ 
piles  of  three  deep,  each  line  containing  eight 
barrels ;  but  the  eight  placed  against  the  wall 
were  evidently  most  worthy  of  notice;  for  on 
each  was  written,  in  gigantic  white  letters,  a 
name  fiimoos  in  British  history.  Owen  Tudor 
stood  side  by  side  of  Catherine  his  wife ;  then 
followed  the  fiye  royal  tribes ;  and  the  rotund 
group  was  flanked  by  a  Henry  YIII.,  which 
ofiered  no  unapt  representation  of  the  figure 
of  its  namesake. 

Herbert  speedily  discovered  that  all  the 
party  present  were  on  most  intimate  tenns 
with  the  royal  personages  in  whose  presence 
they  were  standing — ^notwith  cap,  but  cupf 
in  hand;  that,  like  true  and  loyal  subjects, 
they  never  allowed  an  opportunity  of  paying 
their  homage  to  them  to  pass  by  unregarded; 
and  consequently  that  they  were,  one  and  all, 
able  to  give  a  most  critical  and  minute  account 
of  all  the  good  or  bad  qualities  they  possessed: 
the  latter  were  hinted  at  in  a  whisper. 
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One  gentleman,  with  a  low  bow,  requested 
to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  quaffing  a  cup 
of  ale  with  *'  Bluff  Bang  Hal,"  whilst  another 
declared  that  he  only  paid  homage  to  a  native 
of  the  soil^  and  proffered  his  cup  to  Gryffith 
Ap  C^iiaa.  Each  barrel  had  its  histoiy,  and 
rf  coarse  Herbert,  as  the  stranger  of  the 
pirtjr,  was  eoodemned  to  listen  to  it ;  and 
tkeoliewas  requested  to  name  the  monarch 
i^oie  ale  be  should  best  like  to  taste. 

Indeed,  my  good  sir,"  said  Herbert, 
littglung,  aad  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Owen,  **  your  monarchs  rejoiced  in  such  un- 
proaoaneeable  names,  that  if  I  attempted  to 
Btter  them  I  should  only  excite  your  mirth  ; 
I  ihaU  therefore  feel  much  obliged  by  your 
<riering  your  butler  to  make  me  acquainted 
tifli  tlie  most  famous  king  of  the  barrel 
«BiQiiggt  them." 

V  Clip  was  instantly  filled  ^'  of  jolly  good 
jue  tod  old,"  and  offered  to  Herbert;  but 
fBt  is  he  was  raising  it  to  his  lips.  Old  Evan 
Wo  never  declined  an  invitation  to  a  cellar. 
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eyen  when  it  contained  less  tempting  fiqoor 
than  did  the  one  at  Uancamedd)  touched  hia 
elboWy  and  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

''  Him  better  no  drink  all  that  ale,  it  litde 
think  how  old  and  strong  him  be*  No  head 
possib'  stand  that  big  cup  ale,  unless  inteet  it 
be  Welshman's." 

Herbert  drew  back,  under  pretence  of  bow* 
ing  low  to  the  monarch  of  the  unpronotmee- 
able  name  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  hm 
cup  of  ale,  and  hardly  allowing  himsdtf  to 
taste  the  mild  insinuating  liquor,  he  dexie* 
rouslj  presented  the  cup  to  old  Evan,  who 
emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  then  carefidly 
placed  it  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  that  it  m^ht 
be  easily  found  should  he  feel  inclined  to 
renew  his  acquuntance  with  any  of  the  barrels 
before  he  quitted  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Llewelyn  asked  Herbert  if  he  could 
guess  the  age  of  the  ale  he  had  been  drinking; 
but  he  was  much  too  wary  a  soldier  to  otkr 
eyen  a  conjecture  on  the  subject* 

^*  It  was  brewed  at  the  time  of  my  wedding,'* 
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obsened  Mr*  Owen;  "and  that  event  took 
place  one-and-twenty  years  ago.  But  if  you 
are  partial  to  very  old  ale,  let  Catherine  Tudor 
sead  yon  a  cup.  It  is  not  quite  the  thing, 
perhaps,  to  expose  a  lady's  age  at  any  time, 
bat  more  particularly  when  she  happens,  as 
ia  the  present  case,  to  be  two  or  three  years 
older  than  her  husband." 

Herbert  declined  becoming  more  intimately 
aequainted  with  the  flavour  of  the  widowed 
qoeeo  s  ale. 

*'0h!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Owen,  witli  a  sigh; 
^  my  poor  father  died  a  young  man,  and  he 
osdy  lived  long  enough  to  see  these  barrels 
filled  once;  but  my  grandfather  was  a  very 
lortmiaie  man,  for  I  have  often  heard  tlmt  he 
»▼  them  twice  filled  and  emptied,  and  that 
aU  that  remained  of  a  third  brewing  at  the  time 
tf  iu0  death  was  drunk  to  the  last  drop,  at  the 
fmjml," 

After  the  departing  guests  liad  swallowed 
is  much  ale  as  would,  in  Herbert^s  opinion, 
hue  rendered  a  bed  a  much  more   fitting 
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place  for  them  than  a  saddle,  they  called  fin 
their  horses,  mounted  them,  and  set  off  appar 
rently  as  little  affected  by  it  aa  they  wooU 
have  been  had  they  taken  as  many  cups  d 
water. 

Though  few  of  the  party  had  dosed  then 
eyes  on  the  previous  night,  yet  they  moti 
probably  intended  proceeding  to  the  house  oi 
some  mutual  friend,  and  finishing  ihe  day  as 
ihey  had  commenced  it — with  ale,  that  no( 
improbably,  as  the  night  advanoed,  wouU 
cause  them  to  ^^nod  and  wink,"  but  would 
fiiil  in  sending  them  either  under  the  table, 
or  into  their  beds.  At  this  period  drinldng 
bouts  that  lasted  for  seyeral  days  were  oi 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  they  were  much 
oftener  held  at  a  neighbouring  ale-hoiise  (at 
which  the  landlady  was  a  celebrated  brewer) 
than  at  the  family  mansion.  Two  laws  were 
invariably  promulgated  at  these  bacchauab, 
and  quite  as  inviolably  observed  as  if  they 
had  been  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
first  law  forbade  any  member  of  the  society 
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to  qmt  the  house  till  the  barrel  of  ale  and  all 
the  proTisioiis  in  the  house  were  exhausted. 
The  second  law  forbade  any  member  to  lie 
down  on  a  bed,  even  should  the  barrel  hold  out 
for  a  week;  but  if  sleep  he  must,  that  he 
should  stretch  «  his  lubber  length"  upon  the 
floor  of  thfflT  sitting-room. 

But  the  reign  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn  is 
ended:   his  lords  in  waiting,  the  knights  of 
his  table,  nay,  the  very  grooms  of  his  stall, 
have  vanished.     The  rising  generation  wiU 
listen  to  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  their 
great  grandfathers  at  one  of  their  convivial 
meetings,  as    an   unnatural  and  improbable 
fiction;  litUe  dreaming  that,  could  their  an- 
cestors have  taken  a  peep  into  futurity,  they 
would,  had  it  been  in  their  power,  have  dis- 
inherited any  grandson  of  theirs,  who  in  times 
to  come  should  prove  himself  so  degenerate 
a  Briton  as  to  become  a  member  of  a  teetotal 
society ;  and  that  curses  loud  and  long  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  head  of  the   zealous 
wight  who  should  so  far  disgrace  his   name 
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and  country  as  to  step  forward  and  harangiu 
a  large  assembly  on  the  vices  of  ale,  and  th( 
virtues  of  tea,  coffee,  and  the  pure  element— 
with  a  flag  waving  over  his  head,  gaQj 
adorned  with  a  gig^tic  male  figure  holding 
a  Brobdignag  tea-cup  in  his  hand,  and  will 
<<  Temperance"  written  in  letters  of  gold  around 
his  head. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Lord,  lord!  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown 
What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  my  ears ! 
What  lights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  T 

BicHABj)  in. 


A  LOVELT  morning  tempted  the  yoang  ladies 
at  Llancamedd  to  accompany  the  young  men 
as  far  as  Holyhead,  on  their  way  to  the  rocks 
on  which  they  had  determined  to  seek  for 
birds  and  eggs. 

When  the  party  reached  Holyhead,  the  sea 
wore  so  calm  and  sunny  an  appearance,  that 
yery  little  persuasion  was  accessary  to  induce 
the  "  girls,"  as  young  Owen  most  irreverently 
styled  them,  to  step  into  a  boat,  and  sail 
towards  the  small  bay  already  spoken  of,  in 
order  that  they  might  watch  the  proceedings 
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of  the  hardy  adventurers.  The  enthiuiasm 
with  which  the  young  men  spoke  of  the  sport 
they  were  about  to  engage  in,  tempted  Herbert 
away  firom  Wenefirede,  and  he  aocomponied 
them  to  the  rocks.  For  some  time  he  only 
acted  the  part  of  the  stake,  to  which  the  fowlers, 
when  not  accompanied  by  a  companion,  are  in 
the  habit  of  fastening  their  ropes :  which  are 
formed  of  hide,  and  are  often  forty  fathoms 
in  length.  Howel  presented  him  with  the 
middle  of  his  rope,  and  descended  a  rock  of 
fearful  height  without  one  misgiving  that 
Herbert's  "  brain  might  turn,  and  the  deficient 
sight  topple  him  down  headlong,"  and  hurry 
them  both  to  certain  death. 

Few  save  a  St.  Hildar's  man  would  have 
ventured  upon  exploits,  not  only  so  fiightfol  to 
behold,  but  which  were  accompanied  with  such 
imminent  danger,  a^  those  that  Howel  and 
several  of  his  companions  wantonly  indulged 
in  on  the  present  occasion. 

At  length,  Howel  having  played  ^^  fantastic 
tricks"  till  he  was  weary  of  them,  and  listened 
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to  the  screams  of  cormorants,  gulls,  razor-bills, 
and  guillemots,  till  he  thought  deafness  must 
be  a  blessing,  reascended  his  rope,  and  stood 
by  Herbert's  side  on  the  rock. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  wandered  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Herbert  had  grown 
tired  of  his  inactive  employment,  and  of  his 
own  company,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
remain  a  spectator  any  longer,  but  try  his 
fortune  amongst  the  gulls  and  guillemots. 
Vainly  did  Howel  point  out  the  danger  attend- 
ing this  scheme :  the  more  he  urged  against  it 
the  more  determined  Herbert  became  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  and  at  last  he  obtained  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  his  risking  his  neck  in 
Howd's  company. 

As  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  hold  the 
rope,  Howel  made  it  )ast  to  a  stake,  and  then, 
with  a  composure  and  indifference  astonishing 
to  behold,  he  proceeded  to  slide  down  the  rope, 
conversing  gaily  as  he  went.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  laconic  and  some- 
what mal-apropos  answers  from  his  com- 
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puiion;  who  had  dkeoTered,  when  too  late,  all 
the  hoiron  of  being  suspended  between  sli^ 
and  water,  with  no  rest  tor  the  sole  of  his  foot; 
and  with  a  secret  dread  of  becoming  food  for 
fishes.  He  hugged  with  the  fondest  affection 
the  rope  to  whieh  he  clnng;  but  Howel,  fed- 
ing  fitr  fit>m  comfortable  about  his  fool-hardj 
firiend,  soon  landed  him  on  ft  tolnably  broad 
ledge  of  a  rock.  Herbert  looked  at  the 
heayen  above  his  head,  and  the  sea  beneath 
his  Cset,  and  then  breathed  a  secret  prayer  for 
safe  deliTcrance  from  a  sitoation  that  appeared 
to  him  one  of  great  danger;  but  nnwilUDg 
to  admit  Howel  into  his  confidence  on  the  sab- 
ject,  he  assomed  a  liyely  manner  and  ioae  of 
voice,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  langh  that  sounded 
anything  bat  jocose,  as  echo  repeated  it 
firom  rock  to  rock,  *^  If  I  am  Incky  enough  to 
reach  good  mother  earth  again  in  safety,  con- 
iound  me  if  I  do  not  promise  her  to  be  a  good 
boy  fin*  the  future,  and  never  willingly  to  pUy 
the  truant  firom  her  domains  again." 

Howel  quickly  parcdved  that  his  companion 
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bat  an  indifferent  cragsman,  and  soon 
proposed  to  him  to  retnm  to  the  top  of  the 
rod:, —  a  proposal  that  was  accepted  ahnost 
before  it  was  made.  Howell  having  exhausted 
ibe  stock  of  eggs  on  the  broad  ledge  on  which 
they  were  standing,  lowered  himself  down  to  a 
spot  on  which  he  could  with  difficulty  obtain  a 
fix)ting ;  he  then  hallooed  to  Herbert,  and  bade 
him  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  terra  firma. 
This  he  instantly  prepared  to  do ;  but  before 
he  had  ascended  a  fathom,  on  casting  his  eyes 
vpwards,  he  exclaimed  in  a  Toice  of  horror — 

^  The  rope,  the  rope!  for  God's  sake  follow 
me,  Howel,  or  you  are  a  dead  man — the  rope, 
oh,  the  rope!  the  edge  of  the  rock  has  nearly 
cat  it  in  two !" 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  shouted  Howel, "  the 
rope  can  only  support  your  weight.  Stop  not  an 
instant:  you  may  yet  save  your  own  life;  leare 
me  to  my  &te." 

**  Nerer,  never !"  cried  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of 
agony. 

Howel  spoke  not,  but  drawing  a  knife  fix>m 
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his  girdle,  cut  the  rope  that  was  attached  to  hia 
waist ;  and  then,  in  a  yoice  that  was  distinctly 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves  of  the  sea^ 
which  were  rolling  into  the  cave  below,  cried,— 

'^Look  not  behind  you !  stop  not  an  instant — - 
Climb  for  your  life !  Think  of  your  mother — > 
think  of ^" 

Howel  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  for  t}ie 
recollection  that  he  too  had  a  mother,  for  the 
instant  stopped  his  breath,  and  served  to  un- 
man him.  But  in  a  few  seconds  a  loud  shoot 
that  reverberated  along  the  rocks  assured  him 
of  the  safety  of  his  firiend*  Even  at  that 
instant,  when  a  horrid  death  appeared  to  be 
hanging  over  him,  it  shot  a  feeling  of  Joy 
through  his  heart ;  for  cruelly,  during  the  bii^ 
time  allowed  him  for  thought,  had  he  re- 
proached himself  for  allowing  Herbert  to 
accompany  him  on  an  expedition  so  firaoght 
with  danger :  with .  bitterness  of  spirit  he 
had  exclaimed,  **his  blood  is  on  my  head.** 
But  Herbert  was  in  a  place  of  safety;  «ad 
a  heavy  weight  was  thereby  removed  firom 
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Howers  conscience:  his  thoughts  were  now 
tamed  to  the  perils  of  his  own  sitaation. 
Death  to  one  less  accastouied  to  scenes  of 
danger  would  have  appeared  inevitable.  The 
rope  by  which  he  had  descended  was  useless ; 
the  party  most  interested  in  his  safety  was  far 
away ;  and  Herbert,  unaccustomed  to  act  on 
ioch  perilous  occasions,  even  should  he  be 
so  fbrtonate  as  to  procure  assistants  would^ 
not  ODiy  from  has  inability  to  direct  tbem» 
but  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
ike  country — be  little  able  to  give  him  the 
prompt  assistance  that  his  case  required* 

The  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  stood  was  so 
wuTow  that,  but  for  the  support  he  derived  from 
a  projecting  crag,  to  which  he  clung,  he  could 
not  have  found  sufficient  space  on  which  to 
baia&ce  his  body.  His  situation  was  indeed 
efficiently  appalling  to  make  the  blood  run  cold 
in  the  bravest  heart ;  but  when  it  was  observed 
by  the  party  who  were  sailing  in  the  boat  at  a 
ibort  distance  from  the  spot,  it  appeared  to 
We  acquired  even  greater  horrors ;  auid  Wene- 
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frede,  after  gazing  for  an  instant  on  her 
brother's  perilous  situation,  uttered  a  long  wild 
scream,  and  fell  senseless  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Eva  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  but 
her  silent  agony  was  dreadful  to  behold:  she 
stood  upright  in  the  boat,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
rock  to  which  Howel  was  clinging ;  her  cheda 
and  lips  colourless  as  those  of  a  marble  statue— 
for  which  she  might  have  been  mistaken  but 
Sot  the  violent  workings  of  the  muscles  of  her 
throaty  and  the  swelling  of  the  veins  in  her 
forehead,  till  at  length  they  looked  like  small 
blue  cords. 

-  A  deep-dr&wn  sigh  at  last  burst  from  her, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  saved  her  heart  firom 
breaking.  With  a  violent  effort,  and  in  a  deep 
hollow  tone,  she  exclaimed, — 

*'Row!  row!  row  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave! 
He  may  yet  be  saved — ^he  may  jump  into  the 
boat.  How !  row !  Oh,  why  do  not  you  rowr 
she  inquired  in  an  almost  frantic  tone.  ^'If 
you  will  not  row,  I  will,"  and  she  tried  to  seize 
an   oar   firom  one    of  the   boatmen,   again 
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exclaiming,  "  row !  row !  it  is  the  only  chance 
of  saying  his  life !" 

The'  boatmen  were  pulling  towards  the  spot 
pointed  out  by  Eva,  when  Eleanor,  whose  face 
was  nearly  as  white  as  Eva's,  interfered. 

"  Row  not  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  '*  for  the  chances 
are  that  Howel  jumping  into  the  boat  niay 
upset  it,  and  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom : 
no,  I  command  you  to  put  back — better 
one  should  die  than  all  of  us  run  the  risk  of 
drowning." 

Bat  the  boatmen,  regardless  of  her  orders, 
contmned  to  row  nearer  to  the  cave :  the  wild 
energy  of  Eva's  manner  working  more  forcibly 
on  their  feelings  than  did  the  dread  of  Eleanor's 
displeasure.  The  boat  touched  the  side  of 
the  cave  above  which  Howel  stood. 


*  There  was  silence  still  as  death. 
And  the  boldest  held  their  breath  for  a  time." 


Several  moments  of  agony  to  all  present 
passed ;  and  Howel  was  still  seen  clinging  to 
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the  rock.  Eva,  with  her  hands  forcibly 
clasped  together,  had  sank  on  her  seat  ia 
silent  despair. 

**0h!  he  does  not  see  the  boat,  or  sorely 
he  would  try  to  jump  into  her !"  exclaimed 
sereral  voices. 

**  He  knows  the  danger  of  swamping  her, 
I  take  it/'  said  one  of  the  sailors. 

**  And  he  would  rather  drop  from  that  rotk, 
into  a  watery  grave  than  expose  us  to  the 
least  danger,''  sobbed  forth  Miss  Owen. 

A  few  more  minutes  of  anxiety,  *^  too  deep 
for  tears/'  followed ;  and  when  even  the  most 
sanguine  b^an  to  relinquish  all  hope,  a  form, 
which,  from  its  amazing  height  above  them, 
appeared  almost  too  small  to  be  that  of  a 
human  being,  was  seen  rapidly  descending  by 
what  they  imagined  to  be  a  rope.  At  leii|^ 
man  and  rope  became  distinctly  visible ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  former  was  seen 
hanging  close  to  the  rocks,  to  the  projecting 
part  of  which  Howel  was  dinging. 

But  we  must  leave  the  party  in  the  boat  in 
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1  stRte  of  hysterical  joy,  to  explain  the  history 
of  aid  so  unliopcd  for  reaching  Howel. 

Herbert,  on  gainiDg  the  top  of  the  rock,  had 
called  loudly,  and  almost  distractedly,  for  as* 
distance,  though  with  little  or  no  hope  of  its 
arriyiDg  ;  and  when  a  voice  answered  the 
err,  he  hardly  dared  *'  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul'*  that  it  was  aught  but  an 
echo  mocking  his  scream  of  agony.  Never 
liad  he  experienced  joy  similar  to  that  which 
filled  his  heart  when  he  saw  a  human  figure^ 
tboQgh  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood,  evidently  advancing 
towuds  him.  He  ran  forward  to  meet  him, 
and  as  he  drew  near,  to  render  his  happiness 
complete,  he  discovered  that  the  stranger  held  a 
fowlers  rope  in  his  hand,  and  was  one  of  the 
minj  visitors  who  had  supped  with  him  at 
Ilancamedd  on  the  preceding  evening.  In 
breathless  haste  he  informed  Herbert  that  he 
hd  been  prevented  accompanying  the  party  to 
the  Tocks,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  by  busi- 
i^ess  at  home ;  and  that  he  had  feared  that  all 
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the  sport  would  have  been  oyer  before  be 
could  find  time  to  join  them. 

HowePs  state  of  peril  was  comprehended 
before  Herbert  had  found  breaA  saffieient 
to  utter  half  a  distinct  sentence  to  the  stranger. 
The  rope  was  fixed  to  the  stake,  and  he  had 
glided  down  it  to  the  lower  ridge  on  which 
Howel  was  attempting  in  Tain  to  find  a  steady 
footing. 

What  feelings  of  joy  at  beholding  sueoovr 
so  unexpected,  so  unhoped  for,  must  haye 
filled  the  heart  of  Howel !  But  the  ov«r-power- 
ing  sensation  of  gratitude  with  which  he  gazed 
at  the  rope  that  was  to  save  him  firom  im- 
pending destruction,  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  those  who  have  feh  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  life  for  them.  The  rope 
was  thrown  over  the  projecting  point  of  fte 
rock  to  Howel;  he  sprang  forward,  tightly 
grasped  it  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  few  aeeondf 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  pale  and 
trembling  Herbert. 

Poor  Eva  now  experienced  how  much  i 
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diSeuIt  it  is  to  bear  unhoped -for  hmppmess 
than  misery.  The  transition  was  too  sadden, 
and  she  famted.  Eleanor  sprang  forward 
and  caught  her  in  her  arms.  Her  cold,  nn- 
sjmpatliizing  manner  disappeared;  and  she, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  was  anxious  to 
administer  comfort:  proving  the  truth  of  the 
poet's  remari,  *'  that  none  are  all  evil."  In 
fact,  little  sympathy  as  she  generally  felt  for 
the  joys  or  Borrows  of  her  acquaintance,  her 
heart  had  been  touched  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  the  speechless  agony  of  Eva. 

Howel  onc^  safely  landed  on  the  rock,  the 
party  in  the  boat  unaniny>usly  agreed  that 
they  would  pot  hack  to  Holyhead,  and  there 
await  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Eva  at  length  recovered  from  her  feinting  fit; 
though  long  after  her  eyes  were  openedjshe  con- 
tinued to  gaze  around  her  with  a  lack-lustre 
expression  in  them  that  quite  alarmed  those 
vko  beheld  it*  But  all  at  once  she  appeared 
to  be  restored  to  a  perfect  consciousness  of  all 
tbat  had  occurred;  and,  hiding  her  &ce  in 
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her  pocket-handkerchief,  she  burst  into  tearB* 
*— We  left  poor  Wenefirede  in  an  insensible 
dtate  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  some  pages 
back;  and  as  we  coold  not,  without  making 
an  awkward  pause  in  our  narratire,  jnst  at 
that  time  stop  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  we 
think  it  only  a  piece  of  proper  attention  to 
so  good  and  fidr  a  young  lady  to  state,  (now 
that  we  have  ''ample  room  and  verge  enough** 
to  do  so),  that  she  soon  recovered*  She  was 
spared  the  misery  of  seeing  her  brother's  hair- 
breadth escape  of  ''sinking  into  the  depths 
with  bubbling  groan,"  and  consequently  was 
in  a  much  less  excited  state  than  Eva. 

Of  all  the  party,  Eleanor  and  Eva  alone 
were  silent  during  the  row  back  to  Holyhead. 
All  appeared  anxious  to  talk,  and  none  to 
listen. 

Herbert  and  all  the  cragsmen  were  in 
attendance  to  receive  and  welcome  the  'pBttj 
in  the  boat;  and  Howel's  shoulders  were 
nearly  dislocated  by  the  numerous  shakes  of 
the  hand  that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo; 
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whilst  con^atalations,  most  sincere  and  noisy, 
St  his  late  happy  escape,  were  to  be  heard  on 
exerj  side.  Herbert's  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  his  manner  hurried ;  and  the  tears  started 
into  his  eyes  ^hen  he  silently  but  ferrently 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  friend.  He  then 
tamed  to  Wenefrede,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,— 

"I  am  quite  sure  Mrs.  Llewelyn  will  never 
forgiye  me,  I  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  brother's  death.  It  was  my  obstinacy- 
it  was  my  folly  that  occasioned  all  the  mis- 
chief." 

*'But/*  exclaimed  Wenefrede,  eagerly, 
"  Howel  is  not  only  alive,  but  quite  as  well 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  I  never 
saw  him  looking  better.  Did  you?  Oh!  I 
am  quite  sure  ray  mother  will  not  throw  the 
least  blame  upon  you!  Why  should  she, 
indeed?  I  think,  if  blame  attaches  to  any  one, 
that  it  is  to  HoweL  He  certeinly  ought  to 
hate  told  you  the  story  of  the  man  and  his 
two  sons,  who  went  down  the  same  rope,  and 
lost  their  liTes  in  consequence  of  the  rope 
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bdng  eat  by  the  rock,  and  dropping  tliem 
into  the  sea.  No,  indeed !  I  am  quite  certain 
tliat  neither  my  mother  nor  any  one  else  will 
attribute  the  least  blame  to  yon.    Oh,  no !  I 


^  And  I  am  quite  convinced/'  said  Herbert, 
interrupting  her  with  a  smile,  *^  that  no  perscm 
on  earth  will  convince  Mrs.  Llewelyn  that  her 
son  could  be  to  blame ;  so  *  I  must  screw  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  place'  to  encounter  her 
anger." 

"  I  never  saw  my  mother  really  angry  in  my 
life,"  said  Wenefirede;  '<  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  she  will  not  fix  upon  you  as  the  first  victim 
to  her  wrath, for  youare  avery  great fiivoiirite 
of  hers." 

^  I  must  trust  my  cause  in  your  hands,  and 
hope  that  you  will  exert  all  your  eloquence  in 
my  favour,"  said  Herbert,  pressing  the  little 
dimpled  hand,  that,  in  her  extreme  earnestness 
to  quiet  his  alarms,  Wenefirede  had  laid  on  his 
arm.  The  hand  was  instantly  withdrawn,  but 
that  gentle  squeeze  and  the  look  by  which  it 
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was  aecompanied,  were  remembered  wheii  he 
wbo  gave  it  was  far,  far  away* 

Few  wbo  bad  not  witnessed  it  could  have 
credited  how  pale  Mr.  Llewelyn's  rabicund  fiwje 
became,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  the  life  of  his  son  had  been  ex- 
posed ;  he  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  appeared 
a?  if  gasping  for  breath.  At  length  he  exclaimed 
"Tliaiik  God!  thank  God!"  and  a  tear  was 
seen  stealing  slowly  over  his  cheek ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  aware  of  the  circumstance  than  he 
dashed  it  away,  muttering  at  the  same  time,*— 
"  Pooh  I  pooh !  why,  I  verily  believe  I  am 
growing  quite  an  old  woman !" 

"You  had  better  take  something,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Owen,  in  a  compassionate  tone  of  voice ; 

"  a  little  red  lavender,  a  little  essence  of " 

"Essence  of  nonsense!"  cried  Mr.  Owen, 
**  No,  no ;  a  glass  of  ale  say  I ;  and  you  know^ 
my  dear,"  turning  towards  his  wife,  "  that  you 
say  I  am  a  most  capital  doctor." 

''  Oh,  no :  pray,  pray  do  not  send  for  any  ale 
for  mcj"  said  Mr,  Llewelyn,  shaking  his  head  ; 
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^  I  WBsare  yon  I  do  not  require  H,  I  am  maeb 
better  without  it^'* 

But  the  perverse  ale  did  come,  and  looked 
80  inyiting  that,  although  Mr.  Llewelyn  waired 
it  from  him,  and  shook  his  head  at  it  sereral 
times,  at  last  he  held  out  his  hand,  atid  swal- 
lowed a  yery  consoling  draught  from  the 
family  tankard,  and  ^'Richard  was  himself 
again." 

The  effect  produced  on  Mrs.  Llewelyn  by  the 
narrow  escape  of  her  son,  which  had  so  qnickly 
followed  that  of  her  equally  belored  daughter, 
was  of  a  more  lasting  nature;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that ''  she  never  smiled  again,*'  during 
the  rest  of  the  day :  that  her  eyes  constantly 
rested  on  the  countenance  of  Howel  or 
.  Wenefrede,  and  that  they  frequently  filled  with 
tears.  Her  son,  with  his  usual  attention  to 
her  feelings,  declined  entering  into  any  of  the 
amusements  proposed  by  the  young  Owens  and 
their  companions  to  kill  time  between  the  hours 
of  dinner  and  supper ;  and  be  sat  down  by 
JBva's  side,  in  the  long,  low,  wainscoted  pariour, 
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with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  read  alond  to  the 
party  of  ladies  assembled  there,  all  occupied 
with  embroidery-frames  and  spinning-wheels, 
or  in  working  stitches  on  Indian  mnslin,  that  in 
days  to  come  would  excite  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  their  grandchildren  or  grand-nieces. 
Mr.  Owen — ^who  appeared  on  all  occasions  most 
anxious  to  emulate  his  grandfather,  who  had 
been  even  more  celebrated  for  his  ale  than 
his  grandmother  had  been  for  working  lace 
patterns  on  Indian  muslin — ^never  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  emptying  the  barrels  in  his  cel- 
lar to  pass  unregarded,  and  he  made  Howel's 
narrow  escape  from  drowning  in  the  morning, 
an  excuse  for  many  an  extra  glass  of  ale  at 
supper.   Nor  was  the  liberality  of  the  worthy 
squire  confined  to  the  high  table:  enormous 
black  jugs  filled  with  ale  contributed  by  Henry 
the  VIII,  were  placed  on  the  side  table ;  and 
although  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  ale  described 
in.  the  old  song  as  likely  to  ^*  make  a  cat  speak, 
aad  a  man  dumb,"  yet  it  had  a  precisely  con- 
traiy  effect  on  a  remarkably  taciturn  plough- 
u  2 
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man,  for  he  grew  quite  loquacious,  and  at  length 
declared,  with  an  oath,  "  that  he  should  not  be 
sorry  if  a  friend  of  his  master's  was  all  but 
drowned  every  day  in  the  year !" 

After  supper,  dancing  commenced ;  and  that 
was  followed  by  singing  stanzas  to  the  harp, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  described.  On  the 
present  occasion,  Howel  was  made  the  hero 
of  the  evening ;  and  great  was  Herbert's 
surprise,  when  Wenefrede  translated  for  his 
benefit  several  beautiful  stanzas  sung  by  the 
harper  and  other  members  of  the  party,  to 
find  that  they  all  bore  some  allusion  to  the 
events  of  the  morning,  and  that  these  unpre- 
meditated  stanzas  formed  a  poem  of  consider- 
able poetical  merit  and  pathos. 

Now,  though  Eva  Wynn  shared  the  happy 
fate  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gordon,  and 
lived  before  nerves  were  in  iiishion,  still  the 
trying  events  of  the  morning  had  agitated  her 
most  powerfully.  She  was  attacked  with  a 
throbbing  headache ;  and  when,  at  a  hint 
given  by  Mrs.  Owen,  the  harper  suddenly 
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oommeiiced  playing  a  plaintiye  air,  and  words 
that  assumed  tlie  shape  of  a  farewell  to 
Howel  on  Us  approaching  departure  for  the 
seat  of  war,  were  suug  to  it,  she  felt  quite 
o?erpowered  and  ill,  and  hastily  retreated  to 
an  apartment  she  would  gladly,  that  evening 
at  leist,  have  claimed  for  her  own.  But  it 
was  a  long  room,  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  house,  on  the  second  story,  and  bore  the 
(miiuous  title  of  the  Barrack  room. 

The  total  absence  of  all  comfort  conveyed 
bj  that  name,  let  no  one  imagine  that  they 
cim  comprehend  in  all  its  bearings,  unless  they 
have  visited  a  female  friend  **  who  lived  in 
cottntry  quarters/'  The  barrack  room  at 
Uancamedd  contained  two  large  and  two 
small  beds,  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
were  all  occupied  at  night ;  but  on  entering 
it,  Eva,  to  her  unutterable  joy,  found  it  empty» 
iQil  die  threw  herself  into  an  arm  chair,  and 
^ept  like  an  infant.  These  were  almost  the 
&nt  tears  she  bad  shed  during  the  day ;  and 
fche  appeared  to  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
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fbll  extent  of  the  misery  she  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  happiness  for  which  she  had  cause  to 
lift  up  her  prayers  in  gratefhl  thankfulness, 
now  that  tears  were  rolling  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks,  and  sobs,  long  and  deep,  were  bursting 
firom  her  heart,  than  when  Howel  had  stood 
before  her  in  the  boat  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  neither  tears  nor  words  were 
granted  to  her  to  express  the  various  contend- 
ing emotions  that  were  struggling  in  her 
heart. 

But  her  indulgence  in  the  **  pensive  plea- 
sure" of  tears  and  sighs  was  but  of  short 
duration.  Her  absence  from  the  hall  had 
excited  attention,  and  several  of  the  young 
ladies  instantly,  with  **  cruel  kindness,**  ran 
up  stairs  to  see  what  could  possibly  be  the 
matter  with  "  dear  Eva  Wynn. "  "  Dear 
Eva*'  pleaded  a  very  bad  headache  as  an 
excuse  for  her  abrupt  departure  from  the  hall ; 
and,  declaring  that  she  felt  totally  unfit  for 
company,  began  to  prepare  for  retiring  for 
the  night.    But  her  friends  did  not  take  the 
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hint;  indeed,  they  evidently  thought  that  if 
it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  neither 
WHS  it  for  woman ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  civil 
hints  Eva  gave  theni  to  dejjart  and  leave  her 
m  peace,  they  insisted  upon  remaining  with 
her  and  seeing  her  comfortably  settled  in  her 
bed,  and  her  poor  aching  head  resting  on  a 
jiillaw. 

Many  were  the  injunctions  laid  upon  her 
Dot  to  talk — talking  was  l>ad  for  her  head 
— they  would  talk  for  her :  and  so  they  did, 
till  some  of  Eva's  countrywomen  would  have 
wished  the  whole  party  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lea;  bat  she  contented  herself  with  wishing 
them  all  safe  back  in  the  hall.  They  re- 
naiiied  talking  and  condoling  witli  her  till 
dwjr  might  all  of  them,  in  the  present  age, 
h^TC  been  taken  up  ttnder  Mr.  Martin's  act 
for  cmelty  to  dumb  creatures  ;  for  Eva,  to 
drofwn  if  possible  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
whieh  jarred  fearfully  on  every  nerve  in  her 
bead,  had  buried  it  in  a  soft  down  pillow,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,   pressed  it  to  hep 
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ears.  But  it  was  of  no  aTail :  the  sound  of 
merry  Toices,  trying  to  speak  pathetically, 
made  their  way  through  the  down  pillow; 
and,  as  it  was  a  very  sultry  night  in  July,  a 
sense  of  suffocation  was  added  to  her  other 
torments. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Llewelyns 
and  their  friends  prepared  for  their  journey 
back  to  the  Glyn ;  but  violent  and  loud  oppo- 
sition was  offered  to  their  leaving  Uancar- 
nedd,  by  Mr.  Owen,  Mrs.  Owen,  and  the 
Misses  and  Masters  Owen.  But  at  length 
Mr.  Llewelyn  brought  forward  such  unan- 
swerable proofs  that  his  presence  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  at  the  hall  that  afternoon,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  affairs,  but  of  those 
of  his  neighbours,  that  he  silenced  the  impor- 
tunities of  hb  kind  friends.  Li  truth,  Mr. 
Llewelyn  was  not  only  **  justice  of  peace  and 
coram"  but  administrator  of  law,  gratis,  to 
all  who  chose  to  consult  him ;  and,  conse- 
quently, during  his  life  no  lawyer,  however 
cunning,  could  contrive  to  pick  up  a  liveli- 
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hood  either  at  Bangor  or  Conway.  Even 
after  he  was  gathered  to  his  forefathers,  it  was 
with  fearful  misgivings  that  a  venturesome 
lawyer  established  himself  at  the  latter  town ; 
greatly  fearing  that  his  countrymen  would  be 
quite  as  inexorable  towards  him  as  was  Henry 
rv^  to  Mortimer,  and  say,  "  On  the  barren 
mountains  let  him  starve,"  rather  than  that 
we  should  be  condemned  to  fee  him  with  the 
fruits  of  our  valley. 

Mr.  Owen  continued  to  utter  an  occasional 
grumble  at  the  confoundedly  short  visit  his 
friends  had  paid  him,  till  their  horses  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  hall.  Henry  VIII.  contri- 
buted stirrup-cups  in  a  style  of  munificence  well 
suited  to  royalty,  the  usual  dislocating  shake  of 
the  hand  was  given, and  the  party  were  mounted 
and  homeward  bound  before  the  old  clock  in 
the  hall  had  struck  nine.  Probably  the  early 
rising,  the  being  as  constantly  in  the  saddle  as 
any  border  marauder,  and  the  hard  exercise 
taken  by  the  iron  race  of  gentlemen  of  this 
period,  may  account  for  the  little  effect  pro- 
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duced  on  their  constitations  by  the  (to  us) 
incredible  quantity  of  ale  swallowed  by  them 
daily. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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CHAPTER  I- 

Tell  mc  not,  love,  I  am  unkind;— 

Tbat  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast,  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  aud  arms  I  fly. 
True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 


Ox  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Glyn  Llewelyn, 
it  might  have  heen  imagined  that  they  had 
been  absent  for  three  months,  instead  of  three 
days ;  for  grey-headed  servants  came  forth  to 
meet  them  grinning  with  delight,  accompanied 
by  dogs  ag  venerable  looking  as  themselves: 
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the  dogs  advanced  with  a  sober  pace,  wagging 
their  tails  at  a  rate  more  in  unison  with  their 
joy  than  their  steps,  whilst  aroond  them  frisked 
and  gamboled,  grand-children,  nay  great 
grand-children,  who  testified  their  pleasure  at 
their  master's  safe  return,  by  barking  noisily. 
Old  Roderic  played  his  blithest  air,  and  an  un- 
usual appearance  of  bustle  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  house,  while  exclamations  of  delight 
at  the  return  of  their  master  and  mistress, 
might  be  heard  from  every  quarter. 

But,  alas !  Mrs.  Llewelyn  was  soon  heard  to 
complain  that  her  domestic  affairs  had  not 
gone  on  in  the  same  even  tenor  as  when  she 
was  at  home ;  for  a  sad  thief  of  a  greyhound 
had  run  off  that  morning  with  a  remarkably 
fine  forequarter  of  kid,  and  a  luxurious  cat  had 
nearly  drowned  herself,  not  in  ale,  but  in  new 
milk.  Nor  did  Mr.  Llewelyn's  countenance 
denote  that "  all  was  peace  within ;"  and  he  was 
soon  heard  to  indulge  himself  in  sundry  very 
unquakerly  observations,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced vengeance  against  groom,  huntsman, 
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Wl  gardener,  for  some  dereliction  from  thelr 
respeetiFe  duties  daring  his  absence ;  and  then 
tnrning  to  Gladstone,  he  exclaimed  with  an 
oath,  which  we  will  not  shock  "  ears  polite**  by 
writing  down,  "  that  everything  went  to  rack 
and  min  did  he  but  turn  his  back  for  a  few 

hours.*' 

Bat  this  tempest  of  words,  though  most 
awful  and  violent,  was  but  of  short  duration, 
and  appeared  to  be  but  little  heeded  bj  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed ;  indeed  Griffith  lioyd, 
the  old  gardener,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
that  he  liked  to  see  his  master  in  a  passion, 
for  as  soon  as  it  was  over  he  was  sure  to  say, 

''You  confounded  old  fool,  mind  your  busi- 
i^ess  better  next  time ;  and  now  go  to  the  hall 
^i  Bay  I  sent  you  for  a  horn  of  ale." 

**Wliat  has  occurred  in  the  garden  since  w€ 
•eft,  to  vex  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Griffith  Lloyd?" 
■*ked  Eva,  who  was  examining  a  flower  bed 
^t  the  old  man  was  busily  engaged  in  disfi- 
Paring  with  one  of  his  favourite  nondescript 
^^"^als;  "has  one  of  the  box  peacocks  lost 
b2 
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his  tail  during  our  absence,  or  the  worthy  old 
lady  in  the  arm-chair  dropped  one  of  her  knit- 
ting needles  ?" 

Now  Griffith  Lloyd  had  been  educated  by  a 
gardener  at  Chester,  and  he  was  not  a  litUe 
vain  of  being  able  to  speak  English,  as  weU,  he 
was  pleased  to  say  and  think,  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  an  Englishman.  Eva,  who  was 
well  aware  of  this  weak  point  in  his  character, 
always  spoke  to  him  in  English,  and  he  inva- 
riably  answered  in  the  same  language :  how 
correctly  he  spoke  it  the  following  dialogue  wiU 
show. 

"  Well  now,  indeet.  Got  bless  it,  not  bat  as 
that.  No  possib  him  look  it  master  in  him  face 
if  it  peacock  lost  tail ;  but  bat  ting  happen,  very 
bat,  Miss  Eva  :  great  bast  goot,  curse  he !  got 
in  and  eat  up  best  sweet  Maria  bush." 

"Sweet  Maria  bush,  Griffith  Lloyd,"  ob- 
served Eva,  with  difficulty  suppressing  a  smile, 
"that  is  a  shrub  I  never  heard  of  before ;  has 
the  goat  eaten  it  all  up,  or  can  you  shew  me  a 
piece r 
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**That  she  yander,  Miss,"  said  old  Griffith, 
P^^iiiting  to  the  stump  of  a  sweet  briar  bush, 

*  Oh  yes,  1  see  it,"  replied  Eva :  "  of  course 
f ^^  call  it  by  its  English  name.    What  thorns 
^^ !     It  must  have  pricked  the  poor  goat's 
*^^^lh  sadly." 

**  Ctirse  he  once  more,  nasty  ugly  old  bast ! 
Glad  very  him  prick  it  mouth :  teach  him  not 
meddle  sweet  Maria  upon  twice.  Man  alive! 
bat  look,  Miss  Eva,  if  Mm  ha'nt  bit  bit  out 
privat  hedge." 

This  was  another  of  his  English  words  that 
required  to  be  interpreted,  and  which  be  it 
known  signi6ed  privet.. 

**  Well  indeet,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  '*  it  lose  its  memory :  him  near  forget  horn 
ale  master  promise  he," 

"But  Griffith  Lloyd,"  said  Eva,  "before 
you  go,  you  must  promise  to  come  over  the 
mountain  soon  to  Plas  Conway,  to  tell  me  the 
English  names  for  all  the  flowers  in  my  garden, 
Yo«  shall  have  a  good  dinner,  a  kind  welcome, 
and  as  much  ale  as  will  be  good  for  you ;  but 
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I  am  afiraid  that  you  will  hare  a  great  deal  of 
trouUe  ta  teach  me  to  im>iioaiiee  the  names 
properly.    I  find *^    , 

^  Got  bless  ity  never  mind.  Miss/'  replied  the 
old  gardener  with  a  most  patronising  grin, 
"  their  a'nt  a  many  that  knows  all  abont  flow- 
ers as  him  does^  or  that  calls  nm  by  thems  • 
right  names :  no  indeet,  thoogh  poor  peoples, 
it  may  have  had  the  luck  to  see  a  garden 
in  Chester  upon  twice  or  more.  Bat  goot 
by.  Miss,  and  Got  bless  it,  for  a  goot  Idnt 
young  ladies." 

And  so  saying,  Griffith  lioyd  hobUed  off 
to  boast  to  the  huntsman  and  head  groom 
that  clever  as  Miss  Wynn  was  known  to  be, 
he  was  still  dererer.  Eva  returned  to  the 
hall,  intending  to.  amuse  Howd  with  an  ae- 
connt  of  her  lecture  on  floral  names  delivered 
by  Griffith  Uoyd ;  but  she  found  him  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  an  expresnon  of  deep 
diought  on  his  countenance,  and  she  instantly 
discovered  that  it  was  not  a  proper  mom&rt 
to  introduce  a  sul^ect  of  so  Kght  a  nature* 


Howel,  on  percdving  Eva,  went  up  to  her, 
and  taking  her  hand,  said,  in  a  voice  husky 
from  emotion, 
«Et»,  dear,  dearest  Eva,  I— I— must  leave 

you." 
Ets  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  but  she 

did  not  utter  a  word. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Eva,"  continued  Howd, 
trying  to  speak  in  a  cheerfol  tone,  « I  have 
at  last  received  orders.to  join  a  detachment  of 
my  regiment  that  is  to  set  ofif  immediately  to 
join  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  BMne. 
Wlat  lay  you,  Eva?  Should  you  like  to  be 
'my  lady  ?'— for  I  fully  intend  winning  'sUver 
spurs'  <w  a  baronage." 

«  Betnm  to  us  in  safety,  and  we  shall  care 
little  about  anything  else,"  exclaimed  Eva,  in 
a  low  tone:  forgetting,  at  this  instant,  aU  the 
prowl  hopes  that  frequenUy  filled  her  heart, 

of  the  future  glory  and  fame  that  Howel  was 

to  gain  by    "seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

e'ea  at  the  cannon's  mouth.    . 
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*^  I  cannot  tell  my  poor  mother  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  Eva/'  said  HoweL 

"I  will — I  will,"  replied  Eva;  and  she 
harried  away,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  leaying 
Howel  before  her  feelings  quite  oyerpowered 
her. 

When  the  contents  of  this  letter  were  made 
generally  known,  a  sudden  and  oppressive 
stillness  appeared  to  pervade  the  house.  Little 
was  eaten,  and  less  said,  during  dinner. 
When  the  silent  meal  was  finished,  old  Rode- 
ric  mechanically  seated  himself  in  his  ancient 
high-backed  chair,  by  the  side  of  his  harp,  his 
hand  resting  on  the  strings ;  but  he  did  not 
even  make  an  effort  to  produce  a  strain  to 
enliven  the  silent  party  at  the  high  table. 
Mf.  Llewelyn's  good  spirits  appeared  to  have 
deserted  him  at  the  very  instant  that  he  stood 
most  in  need  of  them ;  and  pressing  the  hand 
of  Eva,  who  sat  by  his  side,  he  exclaimed,  in 
an  agitated  voice, 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  give  my  consent  to  my 
dear  boy's  leaving  us.    Yes,  I  not  only  gave 
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mj  consent,  but  was  anxious  that  he  should 
be  a  soldier.  Fool !  fool  that  I  was  !  Oh, 
Eva,  Eval  pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  my 
Leart  then.  Don't  you  remember  Eleanor's 
bringing  down  our  pedigree,  and  our  all  point- 
ing out  to  him  how  many  of  our  name  had 
been  celebrated  warriors ;  and  how  we  laughed 
about  his  being  created  Lord  Glyn  Llewelyn  ? 
Oh!  we  little  thought,  then,  of  the  pain  it 
would  give  us  to  part  with  him.  Oh !  I  was 
surrounded  with  blessings,  and  yet  I  was 
not  satisfied.  Pride  whispered,  '  make  your 
son  a  soldier,  that  he  may  add  to  the  fame 
of  your  house,'  and  I  attended  to  that  whis- 
per, and  determined  to  send  from  me  my 
greatest  blessing  :  my  noble-hearted,  affec- 
tionate boy."  '  * 
Hr.  Llewelyn  grasped  Eva's  hand  as  he 
nttered  tins  speech  with  almost  a  convulsive 
force;  and  Eva,  forgetting  her  own  sorrows, 
strore  by  words  and  looks  of  true  affection 
to  soften  his.  She  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring  him  to  an  apparent  state  of  calm- 
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ness ;  and  before  she  quitted  his  aide  she  bad  the 
pleasure  of  bearing  him  propose  ^*  the  healths 
of  Master  Gladstone  and  Howel,  and  a  pros- 
peroaa  campaign  to  them,"  in  his  usual  tone  of 
hiUrity. 

Poor  Mr8»  Llewelyn^  after  haying  cried  till 
her  tears  were  exhausted,  began  to  bustle 
about  and  give  vague  and  contradictory  orders 
respecting  her  son's  luggage;  and  the  dread 
lest  a  set  of  shirts  that  were  in  hand  shonld 
not  be  completed  in  time,  serred,  at  least  finr 
the  moment,  to  divert  her  thoughts  firom  the 
speedy  departure  of  her  son« 

Wenefirede  sat  down  to  finish  one  of  her 
brother's  cravats,  and  stitched  and  cried  till 
she  heard  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
iilner  hall ;  she  then  hastily  raised  herself  on 
tip-toe  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  &oe  in  the 
ancient  looking  -  glass  that  was  ^  high  up 
hung"  against  the  wall;  but  the  momentary 
glance  she  obtained  not  impressing  her  with 
the  idea  that  weeping  had  improved  her 
beauty,  she  hastily  retreated  through  a  aide 
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door:  much  to  the  surprise  of  Eleanor,  who 
was  seated  at  a  piece  of  embroidery  that  had 
occupied  her  time  for  many  a  year. 

If  Eleanor  felt  any  grief  at  the  approaching 
departure  of  her  only  brother,  it  was  denoted 
by  no  outward  sign,  except  that  her  cheeks 
were  a  shade  paler  than  usuaL  Howel,  on 
entering  the  room,  walked  up  to  her,  and 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  more  brotherly  affec- 
tion than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
lier  with,  said, 

"  Heanor,  I  am  on  the  eve  of  leaving  my 
native  land,  perhaps  for  ever.  Should  I  never 
return  to  my  happy,  happy  home,  try  to  com- 
fort my  poor  father.  And,  oh !  if  she  should 
surme  him,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  fervent 
tone,  "as  you  hope  for  happiness  in  the 
worid  to  come,  shew  kindness  to  my  dear, 
dear  mother." 

If  this  address  excited  any  emotion  in  the 
cold  heart  of  Eleanor,  its  effect  was  studiously 
concealed  in  her  answer;  for  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  Howel*8,  she  replied. 
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"  That  this  life  abounded  sufficiently  in  trou- 
bles, and  that  she  considered  it  the  height 
of  folly,  to  anticipate  those  that  might  never 
befall  us."  She  then  added  with  a  smile,  that 
was  nearly  allied  to  a  sneer,  "  that  she  believed 
it  was  much  more  likely  the  time  would  come 
when  she  would  require  kindness  fipom  the 
hands  of  others,  than  that  they  should  look 
for  it  from  hers." 

*'  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  to  what 
period  you  allude,"  said  Howel  in  a  yoice  of 
astonishment. 

Eleanor  raised  her  head  and  replied, 

"I  refer  to  the  time  when  your  children 
may  haye  become  so  numerous  and  so  noisy, 
as  to  render  the  home  of  my  childhood  no 
fitting  place  for  one  of  my  orderly  and  retired 
habits."  But  she  asked, "  do  not  you  think  that 
gentle  little  Wenefrede  will  require  kindness 
and  attention,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  should  you  never  return  ?" 

'^  Unkindness  would  soon  kill  her,  I  am  well 
awai  e,  Eleanor ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  she 
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wiD,  ere  long,  be  married  to  my  friend  Glad- 
stone, and  will  not  stand  in  need  of  any  other 
guide  or  protector^  My  prayer  for  her,  is,  that 
her  future  life  may  be  as  happy  as  it  bids  fair 
to  be  splendid." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !"  exclaimed  Eleanor  in  a 
voice  of  energetic  earnestness,  that  proved  her 
love  for  Wenefrede  was  great. 

"  Eleanor,"  said  Howel,  looking  at  her  with 
a  melancholy,  but  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  "  you  can  love  fervently.  Oh ! 
why  did  I  never  make  the  discovery  till  this  in- 
stant, when  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail  ?— 
Why  did  I  imagine  you  to  be  cold  hearted  and 
selfish,  and  in  consequence  feel  little  real  affec- 
tion for  you?  But  believe  me,  my  heart 
reproaches  me  bitterly  at  this  instant,  for 
having  often  treated  you  with  neglect  and 
unkindness.  Eleanor,  we  are  about  to  be  par- 
ted for  months— for  years— perhaps  for  ever. 
Oh !  say  that  you  forgive  me !" 

Howel    took    her   hand    and    pressed    it 
affectionately.    She  did  not  withdraw  it,  nor 
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did  she  return  the  pressure ;  and  whea  Howel 
looked  in  her  face  he  perceived  that  it  was  of 
an  ashy  paleness,  and  apprehended  that  she 
-was  going  to  faint.  Bat  although  her  colourless 
lips  quivered  fearfully,  she  mastered  her  emo- 
tion ;  and  hastily  withdrawing  her  hand,  and 
assuring  Howel  that  she  was  well — perfectly 
well,  with  her  usual  stately  step,  walked  out 
of  the  room ;  and  when  she  shortly  afterwards 
joined  the  family  at  the  supper-table,  Howd, 
who  watched  her  earnestly,  failed  in  detecting 
the  least  shade  of  emotion  in  her  countenance. 
Of  Eva's  feelings  during  this  melancholy 
evening,  we  have  said  nothing ;  because  we  feel 
that  we  could  not  describe  them  naturally. 
There   are   few   of   our   readers  who    have 
travelled  even  a  short  distance  on  the  road 
of  life,    but   can    too    well    understand   her 
grief  of  mind,  on  being  called  upon  to  part — if 
not  for  ever,  at  least  for  an  imlimited  period, — 
with  the  being  that  was  nearest  and  dearest 
to  her  heart;   and  they  may  but  too  fiiith- 
fully  picture   to   themselves  the    blank  and 
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misery  the  fiitnre  presaited  to  Eva's  riew.  She 
retired  early  to  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep : 
Tainly  did  she  "invoke  nature's  soft  nurse*' 
"to  weigh  her  eyelids  down,  and  steep  her 
senses  in  forgetfulness."  She  tried  to  pray ;  but 
her  thoughts  wandered.  Yet  although  she  could 
not  pray  for  herself,  she  found  that  she  could 
pray  for  Howel;  and  she  gradually  grew  calm, 
and  appeared  just  on  the  pomt  of  dropping 
asleep  when  a  line  of  Shakspeare  rushed  into 
hermmd— "I  am  undone!  there  is  no  liTing, 
none,  if  Bertram  be  away."  Vainly  did  she 
strive  to  forget  it ;  it  quite  haunted  her.  She 
repeated  it  again,  and  again;  till  at  length 
body  and  mind  seemed  to  be  alike  wearied,  and 
she  fell  asleep.  Still  during  her  unrefreahing 
slombers  a  voice  appeared  to  sound  in  her  ears 
-"I  am  undone!  there  is  no  living,  none,  if 
Bertram  he  away:"  and  she  awoke  repeating 
the  line  early  in  the  morning. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  aching  head,  she 
proceeded  to  the  hall;  and  found  little  to  cheer 
her  spirits  in  the  countenances  of  the  party 
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assembled  round  the  breakfast  table.  Poor 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  had  not  passed  more  than  two 
honrs  o£  the  night  in  her  bed :  she  could  not 
sleep,  and  had  become  extremely  uneasy  lest 
some  of  her  orders,  issued  on  the  preceding 
evening,  had  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
At  last  she  quitted  her  bed,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  making  arrangements, 
which  she  flattered  herself  would  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  her  son  in  a  foreign  land.  But 
now  that  her  maternal  care  could  add  nothing 
further  to  the  list,  she  began  to  feel  sensible  of 
want  of  rest ;  and  sat  at  the  head  of  the  break- 
fast table  looking  fagged  and  woe  begone. 
ISext  to  her  was  seated  Wenefrede,  who  held 
down  her  head  to  conceal  the  big  tears,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  keep  them  back, 
would  roll  down  her  flushed  cheeks.  How 
many  fell  for  Herbert  Gladstone,  who  was 
to  take  his  departure  on  the  same  day  as 
Howel,  it  would  perhaps  be  alike  invidious 
and  useless  to  inquire. 
Herbert  was  pacing  the  hall,  and  attempting 
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to  ooooeal  his  emotion ;  but  with  almost  as  little 
sooeesfi  as  Wenefrede. 

^  Confoand  all  this  nonsense/'  at  length  ex- 
daimed  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who,  with  anything  but 
a  merry  countenance,  was  gulping  down  his 
nsQal  breakfiwt  of  flummery ;  ^  why,  any  one 
might  &ncy,  from  all  your  long  faces,  that 
Howel  was  going — going — "  the  flummery 
was  hotter  than  he  was  aware  of,  and  he 
qNittered  forth  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  as 
he  exclaimed,  **  to  be  hung,  instead  of  going  to 
the  wars  to  gain — to  gain — another  bad — ge, 
to  be  placed  along  side  of  the  le — ek."  To 
console  himself  for  the  folly  of  his  family,  he 
filled  his  large  horn  spoon  quite  full  of 
flummery;  but  it  proved  too  hot  for  even 
his  well-seasoned  throat,  and  he  uttered  such 
exclamations  as  we  will  not  astonish  our 
readers  by  recording.  However,  a  good 
draught  of  buttermilk  having  cooled  his  throat 
and  temper  at  the  same  time,  he  demanded  in 
a  less  stentorian  voice,  "Where  is  Howel?  I 
suppose  so  many  melancholy  faces  frightened 
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the  poor  boy  ont  of  the  hall ;  and  no  wonder 
either,  for  I  'U  be  hanged  if  you  have  not  quite 
frightened  away  my  appetite  for  my  breakfiist'' 

So  saying,  he  helped  himself  to  an  enormous 
slice  of  dried  mutton  ham. 

"  Howel  is  gone  to  the  stable-yard  to  consult 
with  John  Jones  and  Ned  Thomas  about  the 
horses  that  they  are  to  take  with  them/'  said 
Wenefrede.  But  this  attempt  at  a  speech 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Llewelyn  rose  from  the  table,  and  with 
a  piece  of  mutton  ham  sticking  on  his  fork, 
shook  it  angrily  at  her,  and  declared,  in  no 
very  gentle  tone,  his  belief  that  a  good 
whipping  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  her. 
But  this  very  kind  assurance  failed  to  comfort 
her,  and  still  she  cried  on.  Herbert  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  and  was,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  thinking,  more  successful ;  for  the 
young  lady  was  observed  to  dash  away  her 
tears,  to  smile  most  sweetly,  and  to  turn 
a   deaf  ear  to   her  father's   exclamation  of, 
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"  Whfii  stupid  fools  the  women  of  the  present 
generation  are !  I  wonder  what  my  mother 
would  have  thought  of  them!'* 

Much  to  the  comfort  of  the  party  at  the 
breakfast  table,  it  at  this  instant  occurred  to 
Mr.  lilewel)^!  that  he  was  a  much  better 
judge  of  a  hofse  than  his  son,  or  all  his 
grooms ;  and  he  took  himself  ofi'  to  the  stable* 
After  a  Tcry  wordy  and  noisy  discussion,  and 
a  preat  discrepancy  of  opinion,  Mr.  Llewelyn 
at  length  decided  upon  the  horses  he  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  do  honour  to  the 
principality;  and  they  were  forthwith  ordered 
to  be  got  in  readiness  for  Ned  Thomas  and 
John  Jones. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Llewelyn — in  common  with 
many  a  country  esquire  of  the  present  day, 
who  ]iridcs  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  horse- 
Sesb— *held  the  opinion  of  any  other  person  on 
ibe  gubject  in  utter  contempt^  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  that  Ned  Thomas's 
ytmark  to  John  Jones,  on  leaving  the  stable, 
of,  **  Tliat  fine  black  horse  that  I  wanted  to 
c2 
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ride  is  the  better  liorse  after  all^**  was  not 
overheard  by  his  master,  or  he  would  hare 
**  written  him  down  an  ass"  forthwith. 

"And  do  you  really  like  going  to  the 
wars  2"  asked  a  servant  girl^  who  met  Ned 
Thomas  and  John  Jones,  as  they  were  leaving 
ihe  stable. 

They  both  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  it 
was  all  (me  to  them  where  they  went,  as  long 
as  thdr  young  master  was  with  them.  War 
<Hr  peace,  it  mattered  not.  But  they  con&ssed 
that  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going 
amongst  the  stupid  English,  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  their  native  language ;  and 
who  would,  as  GriflEith  Lloyd  informed  them, 
call  them  "Splutter  your  nails,"  billy-goats, 
and  taffies.  They  only  wished  that  they 
had  but  a  little  more  time,  and  then  they 
would  get  Griffith  Lloyd  to  teach  them  a  little 
English;  and  they  would  soon  let  all  London 
know  what  it  was  to  miscall  a  Wdshman. 
Perhaps  some  misgivings  as  to  the  fig^ure 
his  serving  men  would  cut  in  London  crossed 
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the  mind  of  Howel,  who  had  overheard 
their  observations  ;  but  he  most  heroically 
determined  upon  bearing  the  ridicule  that, 
through  them,  would  ultimately  fall  upon 
himselfy  rather  than  wound  their  feelings  by 
substituting  more  enlightened  and  polished 
attendants  in  their  place.  A  groom  of 
Howel's  grandfather,  who  delighted  in  the 
name  of  Jinkin  Hughes,  and  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Evan  (Mrs.  Wynn),  was  to  take 
charge,  not  only  of  Howel's  horses,  but  of  his 
serving  men ;  for  he,  like  Evan,  could  speak  a 
language  that  was  styled  by  them,  and  by  the 
complaisant  even  after  they  had  crossed  the 
border,  English.  He  had  also  often  visited 
Ldhdon  during  the  life  of  his  late  master, 
General  Llewelyn,  and  had  dealt  many 
**  shrewd  blows  "  in  many  a  battle  fought  in 
the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I. ;  but  now 
Ins  years  seemed  to  have  rendered  a  sent  on  a 
bench  by  the  fire,  where  he  might  "  shoulder 
his  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were  won,"  a 
mueh  more  fitting  place  for  hun  than  the 
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tented  plain.  But,  like  the  war-horse,  he 
seemed  '^to  smell  the  battle  a&r  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting/' 
and  longed  once  more  to  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  "spirit-stirring  drum,  and  the  ear- 
piercing  fife."  Vainly  did  Mrs.  Llewelyn 
try  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  peace  and 
comfort  at  home:  it  was  advice  that  shared 
ihe  fate  of  much  excellent  counsel,  and  of  the 
cuckoo's  note  in  June, — it  was  "^heard,  but  not 
regarded."  He  declared  it  would  break  his 
heart  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  follow  his 
young  master  to  the  wars ;  and  Mr.  Llewelyn 
at  length  recommended  his  wife  not  to  say 
anything  more  on  the  subject,  but  allow  "  the 
foolish  old  blockhead  to  go  to  destruction  his 
own  way." 

Now  this  partiality  for  fighting,  on  the  part 
of  Jinkin  Hughes,  was  a  subject  of  no  small 
surprise  to  Mr.  Llewelyn ;  who  though  he 
had,  in  early  youth  and  manhood,  sundry 
times  and  oft,  talked  of  turning  soldier,  yet 
some  untoward  event  or  other   had  always 
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come  between  him  and  his  miUtary  ardour, 
and  obliged  him  to  postpone  his  brave  inten- 
tions from  year  to  year,  tiU  old  age  came 
upon  him.  At  last,  when  one  of  his  friends, 
who  liked  to  joke  him  on  his  wish  to  appear 
"gallanUy  armed"  before  he  died,  proposed 
to  him  to  join  King  William's  expedition  to 
Ireland,  he  replied, — 

"Why,  weU  indeed,  now,  Thomas  Thomas, 
I  hare  thought  for  some  time  past  that  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  fun  in  a  fox  chase 
as  in  a  battle ;  and  that  one's  conscience  might 
fed  quite  as  much  at  its  ease  when  drinking 
the  health  of  a  neighbour  in  a  cup  of  good 
ale,  after  killing  a  fox,  as  it  would  do  after 
wiping  the  blood  off  your  sword,  which  had 
been  the  death  of  more  than  one  man,  and 
after  you  had  wished  death  and  destruction 
to  the  rest  of  your  enemies.    So,  though  I  am 
a  great  friend  to  the  protestant  religion,  I 
think,  with  your  leare,  that  I  will  stay  at 

home." 
But  to  return  to  Howel.  As  he  was  leaving 
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the  stable*yard,  he  encoimtered  a  messei^er 
who  had  been  sent  by  his  mother,  requesting 
his  immediate  presence  in  his  own  bedrooiiL 
He  found  her  kneeling  before  a  large^Ieather 
tmnk,  with  deeply  -  flushed  cheeks  and  a 
weary  and  perplexed  expression  of  face,Tainly 
striving  to  find  room  for  several  bottles  of 
cordial  water:  good  (if  family  traditions  might 
be  believed)  for  "  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir 
to." 

^*  Oh,  Howel  bach !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon 
as  her  son  entered  the  room,  ^Mo  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do  with  these  bottles." 

^  Take  them  ont  of  the  trunk,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  Howel,  kissii^  her  flushed 
cheek,  and  trying  to  look  as  grave  as  sbe 
seemed  to  think  this  very  important  affiur 
required  him  to  do. 

''Take  them  out  of  the  box!"  ezcUmed 
Mrs.  Llewelyn,  in  a  tone  of  horror;  ''and 
what,  my  dear  boy,  do  you  think  would  be- 
come of  you  in  a  foreign  land  without  them? 
No,  if  anything  must  be  left  out  let  it  be  that 
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great  ugly  sword  of  your  grandfather's,  that 
will  neither  bend  nor  break  to  make  room  for 
anything  else." 

"  My  grandfather's  sword  has  been  of  more 
service  to  the  last  generation  than  any  cordial 
water  that  ever  was  concocted,"  said  Howel, 
laaghing ;  "  but  if  it  will  add  to  your  peace 
of  mind,  madam,  why  I  will  take  it  out  and 
wear  it  by  my  side." 

"  Do,  do ;  there 's  a  good  boy." 

After  the  unbending  sword  had  been  re- 
moved, it  was  discovered  that  there  was  room 
for  the  bottles  of  cordial  water ;  and  also  for  a 
family  bible,  which  Mrs.  Llewelyn  deposited 
hy  their  sides  with  great  veneration:  then 
seizing  the  hand  of  her  son,  she  begged  that 
he  woold  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  earthly 
blessmg  in  his  possession.  Howel  kissed  his 
mother's  forehead  with  respectful  affection, 
and  assured  her  that  her  wishes  on  this 
subject  should  be  most  religiously  observed  by 
him. 

**  And,  oh,  my  dear  boy !"  said  Mrs.  Grace 
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Jones,  a  most  venerable -looking  old  house- 
keeper, who  was  superintending  the  packing, 
"  if  you  lore  us,  or  your  own  welfiure,  never 
go  into  any  of  those  horrid  chapels  in  foreign 
countries,  or  listen  to  anything  those  wicked 
priests  may  say  to  you ;  for  fear  they  should 
persuade  you  to  turn  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  yourself:  and  that  would  break  all  our 
hearts." 

"  I  will  promise  you  not  to  turn  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  Grace  Jones,  till  Eva  Wynn 
has  turned  nun,  and  taken  the  veil,"  said 
Howel,  smiling,  and  looking  at  Eva :  who  was 
almost  as  busily  engaged  in  packing  for  him 
as  his  mother,  and  with  about  as  light  a  heart 
But  Howel's  answer  proved  anything  but 
a  satisfactory  one  to  Mrs.  Grace,  and  she 
observed, — 

<<  Why,  talking  of  nuns  reminds  me  of  all 
the  dreadful  stories  that  James  Hughes,  of 
Pen  y  Bont,  used  to  tell  about  the  nuns  in 
Ireland.  I  should  never  close  my  eyes  in 
peace  if  I  thought  you  would  ever  set  your 
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foot  inside  a  convent*  Wliy  I  have  beard 
James  Hughes  declare,  over  and  over  again, 
with  a  big  oath,  that  from  the  abbess  down  to 
the  cook,  they  were  all  alike;  and  bad 
enough  to  corrupt  a  saint,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  poor  chance  a  sinner  ran  amongst 
them." 

"I  am  so  well  aware,  my  dear  Grace  Jones, 
that  I  am  no  saint,**  said  Howel,  laughing, 
"that,  lest  I  should  become  a  great  sinner,  I 
will  avoid  a  nunnery  as  I  would  do  a  house 
infected  by  the  plague ;  and  look  upon  a  nun 
as  the  Old  Gentleman  dressed  up  in  a  cap 
tnd  veil." 

Mrs.  Grace  heaved  a  sigh,  and  turned  away 
her  head.  The  lower  class  amongst  the 
Welsh  sigh  when  they  are  sad,  cross,  weary, 
or  in  want  of  something  better  to  do;  but 
sadness  alone  called  forth  the  deep  and  fire- 
quent  sighs  that  filled  up  every  pause  in  Mrs, 
OracG  Jones's  conversation.  She  had  been 
present  at  Howel's  birth,  and  had  watched 
over  his  early  infancy  with  a  delight  and  a 
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pride  onl  J-  inferior  to  that  of  his  mother ;  and, 
indeed,  at  times  to  such  an  extent  did  she 
earry  her  enthusiasm,  that  it  woold  almost 
appear  as  if  she  had  forgotten  she  did  not 
stand  in  that  degree  of  relationship  to  him. 
She  regarded  MoUj  Dayies,  at  whose  ikrm- 
house  he  was  placed  to  be  nursed  (in  eoB- 
formity  with  the  general  custom  cf  that 
period  amongst  the  rich),  as  the  mort  enviable 
woman  in  the  whole  worid;  and  when  Ae 
time  arrived  for  his  being  sent  to  school,  her 
appetite  and  good  spirits  alike  deserted  her: 
she  declared,  over  and  over  again,  that 
at  her  age  she  must  not  hope  ever  to  aee 
**her  dear  boy  again;''  and  she  wept  over 
him  and  blessed  him,  with  a  solemnity  which 
convinced  all  who  heard  it,  that  she  believed 
that,  in  this  world,  they  would  never  meet 
again.  But  the  same  scene  having  been 
repeated  after  every  vacation,  fircmi  the  period 
of  his  first  departing  f<v  school  till  his  last 
term  at  the  university,  even  the  tender-hearted 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  had  become  accustomed  to  it; 
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ttd  die  recollectkm  of  this  ccMistantly-repeated 
ttene oocaskmed  her  to  peymueh  less  attei^n 
to  Ibis.  Grace's  deep-drawn  sighs  and  mourn- 
Mlooks  than  she  would  otherwise  haye  done. 
hdteif  she  ^t  a  little  iaelined  to  quarrel 
with  her  for  adding  to  her  sonnowSy  instead  of 
eadeayonriBg  to  lessen  them. 

^Bat,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  in  a 
vliiqier,  to  Eva,  and  dashing  away,  at  the 
mme  time,  a  tear,  *'  I  ought  to  be  the  last 
peraon  in  the  w<Hrld  to  blame  any  one  for 
looking  sad  to-day ;  when  only  a  minute  ago 
I  Mi  inclined  to  find  foult  with  the  sun  for 
diiuiig  so  brigUIy,  and  making  everything 
look  so  cfaaofid,  whilst  I  felt  so  gloomy  and 

Mis.  Graee,  finding  tibat  her  sorrow  did  not 
meet  with  the  sympathy  she  expected  firom 
Ho.  liewdyn,  turned  to  Eya,  and  tried  to 
ooavinoe  her  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  eyer 
esqiecting  to  see  Howel  back  again.  Eya  at 
Imgth  grew  weary  of  Mrs.  Grace's  dismal 
&KbodiiigB,  and  exchumed, — 
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"  What  would  you  say,  Grace  Jones  bach, 
should  you  not  only  live  to  see  Howel  return, 
but  have  to  address  him  as  ^my  lord:'  her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Anne,  having 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
*  Baron  Llewelyn  of  Glyn  Uewelyn/  as  a 
reward  for  his  noble  conduct  in  more  than  one 
batUe?" 

Mrs.  Grace  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
imaginary  honours  in  store  for  "her  dear 
boy,"  that  she  dried  her  eyes  and  quite  forgot 
to  sigh ;  and  now  appeared  as  anxious  for  him 
to  depart,  as  a  few  moments  before  she  had 
been  to  detain  him  at  home.  The  "  tear 
forgot  as  soon  as  shed"  is,  we  believe,  a  bless- 
ing bestowed  on  extreme  old  age,  as  well  as 
upon  that  of  childhood.  And  surely  that  such 
should  be  the  case  is  a  most  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence;  for,  as  "it  is  one 
scene  of  parting  here,"  did  we  feel  with  equal 
acuteness  the  severing  of  the  viewless  chain 
that  links  us  with  this  world,  from  the 
cradle    to  the    grave,    which    of  us    would 
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live  to  see  three  score?  But  my  thoughts 
nnder  from  "  Llewelyn's  Heir,"  and  I 
most  call  them  back  and  commence  a  new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


A  wrinkled  hag,  of  wicked  fiune : 

«  «  •  • 

She  mumbleB  forth  her  backward  pray'rs, — 
An  untam'd  scold  of  four  score  years. 

Gat. 


The  poorest  man  in  Wales  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  rich  in  cousins ;  and  the  calculating 
boy  would,  probably,  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  to  number  exactly  all  who  claimed 
rdiationship  with  the  rich  and  powerful  Lle- 
welyns of  Glyn  Llewelyn ;  and — 

**  Folks,  male  and  female,  came  in  by  whole  doKos, 

Of  neighbours,  acquaintance,  of  friends,  and  of  cousins,'* 

on  the  day  before  that  named  for  Howel's 
departure,  to  bid  him  farewelL^As  Herbert 
Gladstone  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  enormoos 
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party  assembled  in  the  hall,  the  thought  crossed 
his  mind  that  as  many  fires,  and  as  many 
cooks  as  were  revealed  to  the  princess  in 
"Riqnet  with  the  Tuft"  in  the  subterranean 
kitchen,  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
dinner  for  such  a  host  of  visitors ;  but  when, 
at  length,  it  was  placed  upon  the  table,  he 
silently  acknowledged  that  Welsh  hospitality 
conld  accomplish  quite  as  great  wonders  in 
the  cooking  line  (at  least  as  far  as  abun^nce 
was  concerned),  as  if  a  fairy  had  presided  over 
the  roast  and  boiled  meats. 

Each  guest,  Herbert  observed,  came  pro- 
vided with  a  knife  and  fork, — a  custom  preva- 
lent in  Poland,  at  a  much  later  period.  But 
what  would  an  elegant  female  of  the  present 
day  say  to  the  bill  of  &re  that  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  our  readers?  An  enormous 
ronnd  of  beef  pressed  heavily  on  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  whilst  a  boiled  turkey,  of  such 
gigantic  size  as  completely  to  conceal  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  from  the  view  of  all  but  her  nearest 
neighbours,  was  placed  at  the  top ;  and  a  roasted 
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pig  might  be  seen  looking  most  savonrily  at  a 
goose  that  adorned  the  opposite  side.  Groat 
and  suet  puddings  were  mixed  in  "most 
admired  disorder"  with  greens  and  huge 
dishes  of  potatoes :  the  latter  y^etable  being 
at  this  period  a  luxury  to  be  met  with  only  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  remaining  nook 
or  comer  was  occupied  by  sweet  puddings,  pies, 
and  custards,  till  not  a  square  inch  of  the  table- 
cloth was  visible.  The  centre  of  the  table  was 
« 

ornamented  with  a  pyramid  of  whipped  creams, 
of  such  an  extent  and  height  as  to  render  the 
demolishing  of  it  almost  as  impossible  a  task 
as  that  of  its  more  £Eimed,  but  probably  not 
more  admired  namesake,  on  the  plains  of 
Gizeh.  The  boiled  beef  was  "removed  "by  a 
roasted  sirloin;  the  boiled  turkey  suddenly 
appeared  to  have  been  transformed  into  a 
roasted  one,  and  the  stations  lately  held  by 
the  pig  and  goose  were  resigned  to  a  fore- 
quarter  of  kid  and  three  ducks. 

"  Why,  Jones,  how  confoundedly  stingy  you 
are  with  your  duck !''  exclaimed  Mr.  liewelyB, 
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in  hospitable  rage.  "  You  have  only  sent  poor 
Tom  Owen  a  wing,  and  a  bit  of  the  breast. 
Don't  spare  them,  my  good  fellow ;  there  are 
diree  more  ready  to  take  their  place  T' 

It  would  appear,  from  the  enormous  quantity 
of  provisions  consumed  on  this  occasion,  that 
grief  is  sometimes  hungry  as  well  as  dry ;  and 
that  Howel's  old  familiar  friends  and  relations 
were  trying  to  eat  off  their  excessive  grief  at 
his  departure.  Poor  Mrs.  Llewelyn  tried  in 
Tain  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  with  her 
friends,  and  a  very  unusual  silence  reigned  at 
the  head  of  the  table ;  and  though  Mr.  Ue- 
welp  talked  much,  and  laughed  long  and 
loud,  to  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
hiB  laugh  it  sounded  more  like  sorrow  than 
nurtL  Howel's  cheerfulness  was  also  evi- 
dently assumed;  and  the  lamentations,  long 
Hnd  loud,  at  his  being  about  to  leave  his  native 
country,  that  were  heard  on  every  side,  were 
hat  little  calculated  to  raise  his  spirits. 

We  believe  in  no  nation  on  earth  is  the  love 
of  '*&ther  land"  more  deeply  rooted  than  in 
D  2 
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the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales. 
We  do  not  even  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  Swiss.    Glory  may  tempt,  gold  may 
seduce  q,  Briton  from  his  native  mountains 
or  vales ;  but  his  hope  by  day,  his  dream  by 
night,  will  be,  that  he  may  gaze  upon  them 
once  more  ere  death  shall  close  his  eyes.    Is 
glory  the  bait  that  has  lured  him  from  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  ?    He  pursues  it  with  the 
wildest  ardour,  that  he  may  speedily  return, 
crowned  with  bays,  and  add  another  honour- 
able name  to  a  pedigree  already  extending  to 
the  days  of  Noah.    Should  poverty  compel 
him  to  seek  for  gold  in  other  climes,  the  one 
absorbing  thought  will  be  the  acquiring  of 
wealth :  not  from  any  sordid  love  of  gold,  but 
from  the  hope  that  he  may  return  home  and 
purchase  some  small  portion  of  his  native  soil, 
on  which  he  may  rear  a  cottage ;  and  end  his 
days  within  sight  of  his  native  mountains,  or 
where  he  may  hear  the  dash  of  the  wild  waves 
to  which  his  ears  have  listened  in  childhood* 
The  scenery  of  other  lands,  though  clothed  in 
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nature's  fairest  garb,  serves  but  to  recall  to  his 
mind  the  home  of  his  fathers ;  which  is  pictured 
in  his  "  mind's  eye"  as  a  spot  still  more  lovely. 
The  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  sink  into  insignifi* 
cance  when  Snowdon  or  Cader  Idris  in  imagina- 
tion rise  up  to  his  view;  for  around  them 
cling  all  his  earliest  and  dearest  recollections : 
each  serious  thought,  each  cheerfid  hope  of  the 
future,  points  to  the  time  when  he  shall  again 
behold  his  ^'father  land;"  when  his  native 
l<u^guage  shall  remind  him  of  joy  and  home, 
and  a  strain  on  the  three-stringed  harp  cheerily 
bid  him  welcome;  when  he  shall  once  more 
behold  the  neat  white-washed  church,  with  its 
peaceful-looking  and  retired  churchyard,  and 
the  ancient  yew-tree,  under  whose  sombre  shade, 
when  his  days  are  numbered,  he  hopes  to  rest. 
With  such  ardent  feelings  for  their  native  land 
glowing  in  their  breasts,  no  wonder  that  all 
the  guests  assembled  on  the  present  occasion, 
should  pity — and  many  blame — Howel  for 
leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
**  Well,  you  see,  now,  it  is  but  an  idle  life 
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that  the  young  squire  would  lead  at  home  in 
this  country,"  was  the  answer  made  by  one  of 
the  pitying  party  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
inclined  to  blame ;  **  and  had  he  been  a  son 
of  mine,  sorry  as  I  should  have  been  to  part 
with  him,  I  would  have  sent  him  abroad  for  a 
year  or  two,  that  he  might  see  something  *  of 
men  and  manners!'  You  see,  young  squire 
fimcies  just  now  that  fighting  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  is  very  pleasant  pastime ;  but  I 
saw  something  of  the  wars  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  after 
he  has  been  shot  at  a  few  times,  and  lived  on 
dead  dogs  and  cats  for  a  few  weeks,  he  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  glory  may  be 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  that  one  gets 
deucedly  soon  tired  of  it  after  getting  lots  of 
wounds  and  nothing  to  eat ;  and  that  he  will 
be  very  thankful  to  find  himself  back  again 
at  Glyn  Llewelyn,  and  will  settie  down  here 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  quite  cured  of  all 
wish  for  rambling/' 
"  Indeed  I  hope  so,  in  my  heart,"  was  the 
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reply.  **  Bat  I  must  say,  that  I  never  knew  a 
Ut  of  good  come  of  a  man's  leaving  his  own 
ooimty ;  and  it's  a  deal  of  bad  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  of  yonng  fellows  who  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  do  so.  Lord  bless  my 
heart,  Jones !"  he  continued,  laymg  his  hard, 
broad  hand  most  emphatically  on  his  neigh- 
boor's;  "why  you  must  remember  Jack 
Hughes,  of  Geinas,  that  went  over  to  Dublin 
with  Eang  Charles's  men.  Poor  fellow!  he 
was  never  the  same  man  after  a  trick,  as  I 
have  been  told  was  played  him  by  some 
rascally  Paddies — ^though  Jack  maintained  to 
his  dying  day  that  it  was  no  trick,  but  a  real 
ghost,  that  appeared  to  him  one  night  in  the 
likeness  of  a  goat,  with  eyes  as  big  as  a  small 
plate,  and  bright  and  fierce  as  red-hot  peat : 
that  they  lighted  up  the  room  as  well  as  a 
dozen  lamps  would  have  done;  and  that  he 
saw  an  enormous  leek  in  its  mouth,  which  it 
mumbled  and  mumbled  for  some  time,  and 
then  spit  it  in  poor  Jack's  face ;  and  coming 
dose  up  to  him,  cried  *  bah !'  in  his  ear,  and 
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butted  at  him  with  his  enormous  horns.  Dear 
me,  if  Jack  wasn't  in  a  fright ;  and  then  the 
horrid  old  beast  backed  out  of  the  room, 
keeping  his  fiery  red  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
saying  in  a  christian-like  voice,  'Oh,  fie !  Jack 
Hughes,  you  are  drunk!  —  fie,  fie,  you  are 
drunk!'  Many  and  many  a  time  I  have 
heard  that  poor  lad  declare,  that  his  peace  of 
mind  was  entirely  ruined  by  that  horrid  goat ; 
for  that  he  never  took  a  cup  too  much  ale 
but  he  saw  his  horrid  eyes  glaring  at  him,  and 
heard  his  horrid  unearthly  voice  screaming  in 
hi8[ear,  'Oh,  fie.  Jack  Hughes,  you  are  drunk!' 
No,  no ;  that  story  is  quite  enough  for  me : 
take  my  word  for  it,  no  son  of  mine  shall  ever 
cross  the  seas." 

**  Mr.  Williams,"  at  this  instant  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Llewelyn,  addressing  the  utterer  of  this 
sapient  speech  ;  ''  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  finished  your  dinner?" 

"Oh!  bless  your  heart,  no,  madam;"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Williams,  seizing  in  ''  hot  haste" 
his  knife  and  fork,  which  he  had  laid  down 
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whilst  relating  his  story  of  Jack  Hughes.  ''I 
havVt  anything  like  finished;  I  have  only 
been  resting  a  little  bit." 

As  one  of  the  servants  was  removing  the 
pyramid,  an  enormous  glass  which  adorned 
the  centre,  towering  high  above  the  other 
glasses  which  stood  around  it,  slipped  off  the 
plateau,  and  fell  with  a  startling  crash  upon  the 
stone  floor.  Mrs.  Llewelyn  turned  dreadfully 
pale,  and  an  involuntary  shudder  appeared  to 
run  like  an  electric  shock  around  the  table* 
A  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration  was  at 
last  broken  by  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who,  with  an 
indifferent  attempt  at  a  laugh,  exclaimed, — 

•*  Well,  sure  now,  not  one  of  you  can  really 
believe  that  tiie  falling  down  of  that  glass  can 
be  a  bad  omen  for  any  one  but  me,  who  will 
have  to  purchase  anotiier  to  replace  it." 

Yet  not  one  of  the  assembled  guests  was 
heard  to  agree  with  tiieir  host,  and  to  declare 
that  a  belief  in  the  falling  of  glass  as  a  bad 
omen  was  a  mere  superstitious  folly;  but 
dozens  of  voices  might  be  heard  on  tiie  other 
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side  of  the  qnestion,  dedaring  their  firm 
belief  in  it,  and  qnoting  instances  of  tibe 
falling  of  glass  having  been  the  forenmner 
of  some  dire  misfortune  in  their  fiunily;  till  at 
length  the  tears  rolled  down  Mrs.  Llewdyn's 
cheeks:  she  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  and, 
followed  by  all  the  ladies  present,  quitted  die 
haU. 

This  strai^  saperstition,  which  once  held 
sway  cfver  all  dasses,  not  only  in  Wales  bnt 
in  many  parts  of  England,  still  maintains,  even 
in  the  present  enlightened  age,  a  strong  hold 
oyer  the  imagination  of  the  lower  classes; 
and  many  a  careless  servant  who  has  placed  a 
glass  in  a  position  from  which  '4t  cannot 
choose"  bat  slip,  deplores  its  fiill  ten  times 
more  feelingly  than*  does  its  owner:  firmly 
believing  that  it  fell  to  warn  her  of  a  coming 
event  of  a  tragic  nature. 

Wenefrede,  who  neither  from  her  education 
nor  disposition  was  likely  to  escape  the  pre- 
judices common  to  her  nation,  no  sooner 
reached   the   sitting* room,   than   she  threw 
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herself  into  a  chair,  and  burying  her  fiice  in 
her  hands,  wept  alou^.  Eleanor  went  up  to 
her,  and  taking  her  hands  from  her  &ce,  bade 
her,  in  a  tone  between  a  command  and  an 
entreaty,  dry  her  eyes.  Wenefrede,  who  was 
accustomed  to  obey  the  slightest  order  of  her 
imperioos  sister,  dashed  away  the  large  drops 
that  were  coursing  each  other  down  her 
cheeks,  and,  looking  up  in  her  face,  tried  to 
smile:  saying — 

^  I  know,  Eleanor,  that  you  have  no  fiiith 
in  omens;  btit,  oh!  I  have  such  a  cold  weight 
at  my  heart,  that  I  feel — I  feel — as  if  that 
glass  fell  to  tell  me  I  should  never  see 
Herbert  Gladstone  again."  And  she  laid  her 
throbbing  temples  on  Eleanor^s  shoulder,  and 
cried  bitterly. 

**  Wenefrede,"  said  Eleanor  in  a  low  Yoice, 
**  tell  me,  if  you  really  place  any  faith  in  this 
absurd  omen,  why  you  imagine  that  it  refers 
to  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  not  to  your  brother 
Howeir 

Wenefrede  hid  her  blushing  cheeks  in  her 
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hands,  and/ in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  irith 
difficulty  heard  by  Eleanor,  replied, — 

"  Oh,  Eleanor!  pray, — pray  do  not  be  angr^ 
with  me,  for  indeed  I  love  Howel  dearly ;  bat 
when  the  glass  fell  I  quite  forgot  him,  and 
thought  of  no  one  but  Herbert.** 

^*I  am  afraid  you  are  a  sad  simpleton, 
Wenefrede,"  answered  Eleanor,  "and  have 
a  genius  for  nothing  but  making  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills.  But  come  with  me  and 
I  will  give  you  some  cooling  lotion  to  wash 
your  eyes  with,  for  they  are  as  red  as  Howel's 
ferret's,  and  very  unlikely,  in  their  present  state, 
to  induce  any  one  to  swear  eternal  constancy 
to  them.'' 

Eleanor  led  Wenefrede  from  the  room,  and 
as  they  quitted  it  Eva  and  several  other  persons 
present  observed  that  Eleanor  looked  around 
her  with  an  air  of  pride  and  satisfieiction,  for 
which  they  could  assign  no  reason. 

Wenefrede's  absence  was  a  short  one,  and 

.   on  her  return  she  joined  a  small  party  of 

young  ladies,  who  were  standing  &x  back  in 
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one  of  the  recessed  windows,  and  conversing  in 
a  somewhat  mysterious  tone,  and  with  much 
earnestness  of  manner.  The  subject  of  their 
discourse  was  Catryn  H6n,  a  fortune-teller 
of  notorious  celebrity  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  whose  predictions,  it  was  confidently 
affirmed,  were  never  known  to  fail,  not  only  by 
the  lower  and  uneducated  classes,  but  by  num- 
bers of  the  rich,  powerful,  and  educated, 
who  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  believe  in  the 
^  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic 
spell." 

**  Catiyn  H6n  knows  everything :  knows 
the  name  of  people  she  never  saw  before,  the 
instant  they  enter  her  hut.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  a  brother  or  a  lover  going  to  the  wars, 
that  I  would  go  and  consult  her  about  their 
future  fortunes,'*  said  a  young  lady,  at  the  very 
instant  that  Wenefrede  joined  the  group. 
Wenefirede  said  not  a  word,  but  listened  in 
breathless  attention  to  the  marvellous  tales 
which  several  of  the  party  related  of  the 
supernatural  knowledge  of  Catryn  H£n ;  and  at 
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length  decided  upon  putting  it  to  the  test. 
After  a  long  consultation,  it  wbb  agreed  that  two 
of  the  young  ladies  present  should  accompany 
Wenefrede  to  the  hut  of  the  fortune«*tdler, 
and  learn  firom  the  witch  the  fate  that  awaited 
Howel  and  Herbert  Gladstone.  Eva  was  not 
invited  to  join  the  party,  for  her  superior 
education  and  natural  strength  of  mind  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  emancipated  her  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition;  and  they  were  aware 
that  she  would  either  strenuously  oppose  their 
visiting  Catryn  H6n,  or  turn  the  whole  aflhir 
into  ridicule.  The  path  which  led  to  the 
hut  of  the  fortune-teller  was  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  thickly  strewed  over  with 
rocks  that  were 

''Ckmfiuedlyhurl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ;** 

which  looked  as  if,  in  some  fearfid  conflkt 
with  the  mighty  mountains  that  were  towering 
in  everlasting  grandeur  above  them,  they 
had  been  cast  from  their  lofty  station  into  the 
dark  vale  below.    The  entrance  to  this  gorge 
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was  so  narrow,  that  a  slight  bend  in  the  rough 
path  entirely  concealed  it  from  yiew;  and  it 
appeared  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
spot  were  entirelj  cut  off  from  all  com- 
mnnication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ^^bare 
rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things  inhos- 
pitable,'*  and  which  no  human  foot  could 
attempt  to  scale :  they  towered  so  high  aboye 
the  head,  that  the 

«  Wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue.** 

The  day,  which  had  hitherto  been  remark- 
ably fine,  suddenly  became  overcast:  large' 
clouds  of  pall-like  blackness  might  be  seen 
slowly  rolling  through  the  sky  ^^th  majestic 
solemnity,  and  adding  a  temporary  grandeur 
to  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains,  by 
resting  on  them  for  a  brief  space.  A  few 
large  drops  of  rain,  that  sounded  like  a  shower 
of  lead  as  they  fell  upon  the  crags,  and  a 
distant  but  often-repeated  burst  of  thunder, 
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warned  our  yoang  wanderers  not  to  linger  on 
their  way ;  and  accordingly  they  proceeded  at 
a  rapid  pace  up  a  path  that  had  been  worn  in 
the  rock  by  a  winter  torrent,  and  which  was, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  tolerably  dry, 
though  far  from  smooth.  High  above  their 
heads  might  be  seen  a  small,  miserable-look- 
ing hut,  built  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  a  rock ; 
and  which  appeared  to  be  a  much  more  fitting 
spot  for  the  eyry  of  an  eagle  than  the  home 
of  a  human  being. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  hut,  a  stream 
rushed  headlong  down  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tains— 

^  That  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land—** 

and  flowed  over  moss-covered  and  fantastic 
pieces  of  rock,  that  lay  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  occasioned  a  sudden  check  to 
the  torrent:  creating  innumerable  miniature 
waterfalls.  A  tottering  wooden  bridge  was 
thrown  across  this  mountain  stream,  and 
formed  the  only  approach  to  the  hut;   but 
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when  that  frail  path  had  been  trod  in  safety, 
oar  yonng  adyenturers  discovered  that  their 
dangers  and  troobles  were  not  at  an  end,  for 
the  shaky  bridge  only  crossed  a  part  of  the 
torrent,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  hut,  they 
most  spring  from  one  large,  round,  slippery 
stone  to  another,  for  a  considerable  distance. 
This  exploit  would  have  been  attended  with 
danger   to   the   inexperienced,   but  it  only 
afforded  a  subject  for  mirth  to  our  fair  wan- 
derers, who  sprang  from  one  slippery  resting- 
place  to  another  with  a  lightness  and  speed 
that  might  have  excited  wonder  and  envy  in 
the  breast  of  a  lowland  maiden.      But  no 
sooner  was  the  party  safely  landed  than  all 
trace  of  levity  vanished  from  their  counte- 
nances,  and   they   approached    the    hut   in 
perfect  silence:  a  tribute  of  respect  Catiyn 
Hdn  demanded  from  all  her  votaries. 

Wretched  as  the  hut  looked  at  a  distance, 
all  its  evils  appeared  to  have  increased  three- 
fold on  a  nearer  view.  Many  an  English 
pigsty  would  have  risen  to  a  palace  in  the 
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comparison,  and  no  well-bred  dog  would  have 
Iain  down  in  it.  No  window  admitted  air  or 
light;  and  a  hole  in  the  roof, through  which  it 
was  intended  that  the  smoke  should  escape; 
served  only  to  admit  the  rain ;  a  high,  barren, 
grey  rock,  against  which  the  hut  rested,  sending 
back  the  smoke  every  time  it  attempted  to 
quit  this  abode  of  wretchedness  and  vice. 
Everything  without  the  hut  bespoke  the  most 
bitter  poverty,  and  held  out  but  slight  en- 
couragement to  any  one  to  follow  the  unlawful 
calling  of  Catryn  H€n.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this  outward  appearance  of  poverty,  Catryn 
was  known  to  be  very  rich.  Gold  was  the 
god  of  her  idolatry ;  and  at  its  shrine  she  had 
offered  up  not  only  her  peace  of  mind  in  this 
world,  but  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  To  obtain  gold,  night 
as  well  as  day  did  she  toil  in  her  vocation ; 
and  highly  did  she  force  her  deluded  victims 
to  pay  for  every  word  that  fell  from  her 
oracular  lips.  And  it  was  asserted  that  there 
were  few  young  men  or  maidens,  within  a 
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circait  often  miles,  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
a  portion  of  whose  hard-earned  wages  had 
not  foand  their  way  into  her  well -filled 
coffers. ' 

Before  the  party  entered  the  hut,  they  sud- 
denly paused  and  looked  around  them,  and 
then  at  each  other;  and  although  they  did 
not  give  utterance  to  their  feelings,  in  their 
hearts  lurked  a  sensation  of  awe  and  fright, 
and  they  wished  themselves  back  again  in 
Glyn  Llewelyn  Hall.    Sublime  was  the  view 
from  the  rock  on  which  the  hut  seemed  to  be 
suspended :  an  expanse  of  sea  and  land  that 
almost  wearied  the  eye,  lay  stretched  before 
them,  whilst  rocks,  rude  and  shapeless,  were 
near    at    hand,     and     the    mountain-torrent 
"rushing  o'er  its  pebbly  bed"  was  not  only 
heard,  but  seen,  as  its  foaming  waters  played 
around  a  time-worn  stone  that  impeded  its 
progress  to  the  sea. 

The  poor  frightened  girls,  who  were  anxious 
to  conceal  their  feelings  from  each  other  and 
delay  their    interview  with  Catryn  Hen  as 
B  2 
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long  as  they  possibly  could,  stood  gazing  at 
like  view,  till  a  dark  impenetrable  dond  swept 
by  them  and  concealed  the  monntains  that 
overhung  the  hut  from  their  sight :  a  thick 
mist  arose  from  the  narrow  Tale,  dung  around 
the  rock  in  dark  folds,  hid  the  whole  landscape 
in  a  cold,  cheerless-looking  gray  veil,  and 
bid  fair  to  wet  them  to  the  skin ;  they  then 
^'  screwed  their  courage  to  the  sticking  place,** 
and  entered  the  hut,  the  interior  of  which 
ihey  found  to  be  quite  as  wretched  as  they 
had  painted  it  in  their  mind's  eye. 

Though  the  day  was  oppressively  hot,  large 
sods  of  peat,  glowing  like  a  furnace,  lay 
upon  the  hearth ;  close  to  which,  on  a  high 
ba^ed  chair  of  andent  and  massive  work- 
manship, with  her  eyes  dosed — evidently 
by  sleep— «at  Catryn  H£n.  More  dian  four- 
score years  had  passed  over  her  head,  and 
they  had  left  traces,  not  only  of  age,  but  of 
anguish  of  mind,  on  her  pale  and  deeply 
wrinkled  forehead ;  across  which  a  profusion  of 
snow-white  hair  was  parted,  and  cardesily 
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twisted  into  her  back  hair:  this  was  totally 
nnconfinedy  and  allowed  to  escape  beneath  a 
three-cornered    red    handkerchief    that   was 
fiistened  under  her  chin»  and  twisted  abont  her 
shoulders  in  long  snake-like  folds*  The  rest  of 
her  dress  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  worn 
by  the  poorest  peasant  in  North  Wales ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  large  row  of  ebony  beads 
which  she  wore  around  her  neck,  and  from 
which  was  suspended  a  lai^e  cross,  formed 
from  the  wood  of  the  mountain  ash :  it  had 
been  blessed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
she  believed  would  secure  her  from  falling  a 
Tictim    to   fascinations    of   any    description. 
Strange  that  one  whose  vocation  consisted  in 
deceiving,  should,  in  her  turn,  become  the 
dupe  of  a  more  palpable  deceit  than  any  em- 
ployed by  her  to  delude  others  I    Nor  was  this 
the  only  proof  exhibited  about  her  person  of 
her  belief  in  charms ;  for  on  the  forefinger  of 
her  left  hand  she  wore  a  ring  curiously  waved 
with  various  colours.    This  ring,  she  affirmed, 
she  had  picked  up  when  a  very  young  girl,  in 
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an  anfreqaented  and  desolate  spot:  that  it 
was  hailed  by  her  as  a  happy  omen,  and  that 
she  had  received  the  congratulations  of  all  her 
friends  on  the  occasion,  who  assured  her  that 
from  henceforward  she  would  prosper  in  all 
her  undertakings. 

Many  deluded  beings  hare  in  a  by-gone  age 
lost  much  time  in  hunting  for  a  similar  ring, 
which  they  believed  not  only  to  be  endowed 
with  magical  virtues,  but  also  to  be  of  magical 
origin :  it  being  formed  by  a  party  of  snakes 
meeting  in  a  lonely  spot,  about  Midsummer 
eve,  joining  their  heads  together  and  hissing 
till  a  bubble  appeared  on  the  neck  of  one  of 
them ;  the  hissing  then  waxed  louder,  and  was 
continued  till  the  bubble  skipped  over  the 
tail  of  their  companion,  and  on  reaching 
the  ground,  instantly  hardened,  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  glass  ring. 

But  we  must  jesume  our  description  of  the 
hut  of  the  fortune-teller.  A  bedstead  that 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  chair 
on  which  she  was  seated,  and  over  which  was 
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thrown  a  dirty,  ragged  coyerlid;  a  curioiisly 
carved  chest,  strongly  bound  with  iron,  and  a 
large  iron  pot,  completed  all  the  visible  fur- 
niture of  this  miserable  hovel.  A  confused 
heap  of  clothes,  of  a  dark  colour,  lay  in  a 
gloomy  comer;  and  one  of  the  fair  adven- 
turers looked  at  the  heap  till  she  fancied  she 
saw  it  move.  The  affrighted  girls  drew  close 
to  each  other,  and  gazed  in  silent  terror  at  the 
stem  countenance  of  the  sleeping  witch.  They 
felt  as  if  she  had  thrown  a  spell  around  them ; 
and  that,  althoi^h  they  longed,  they  had  not 
the  power  to  quit  her  presence.  At  length  a 
deep  groan  was  uttered  by  Catryn,  her  breast 
heaved,  she  grasped  her  long  bony  hands  with 
a  convulsive  motion,  and  pressed  her  white 
thin  lips  together  till  they  looked  of  the  colour 
of  blood ;  then  with  a  sudden  start  she  awoke, 
and  gazed  round  her  with  a  fierce,  wild  expres- 
sion in  her  keen  gray  eyes,  which  made  the 
hearts  of  her  visitors  to  quake.  Having  heard 
of  late  that  Catryn  Hdn  had  on  several  occa- 
sions exhibited  symptoms  of  insanity,  Wene- 
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firede  felt  even  more  alarmed  at  the  Iiag's 
wild  looks  than  did  her  companionsy  and  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  answering  the 
haughtily-asked  question  of— ^*  Whence  come 
ye  ?"  But  the  witch  apparently  did  not  wish 
to  be  answered,  for  she  quickly  addedy-— 

"  I  will  tell  you  not  only  whence  ye  come, 
but  your  errand  with  me.  Ye  come  from  the 
hall,  and  seek  to  know  the  &te  that  awaits 
Howel  Llewelyn  and  his  friend." 

Her  visitors  started,  and  looked  at  eadi 
other :  they  were  in  truth  quite  panio-stmdL 
at  discovering  that  their  very  thoughts  were 
known  by  Catiyn  H£n.  Wenefrede  at  length, 
gasping  for  breath,  ezdaimed, — 

"  Oh !  tell  me  what  will  be  their  fate  in  war  ? 
Will  they  ever  return  to  their  homes  ?  And 
who  will  be  the  wife  of  Herbert  Gladstone?" 

This  last  question  was  asked  in  a  tone  very 
little  above  a  whisper,  and  it  required  no 
unearthly  wisdom  to  discover  that  she  believed 
her  future  happiness  or  misery  was  involved 
in  the  answer. 
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^<  And  what  will  yon  give  me,  pretty  lady, 
for  answering  all  these  questions?"  asked 
Catryn,  holding  out  her  hand  to  receive 
her  fee. 

Wenefrede  placed  a  crown  piece  on  the 
wrinkled  palm,  and  the  long  withered  fingers 
dosed  eagerly  over  it;  but  the  witch  at  the 
same  instant  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  ineffitble 
soom^— 

^  And  is  this — this  the  paltry  sum  you  offer 
in  payment  for  all  the  knowledge  you  seek  at 
my  hands  ?  Why,  for  answering  a  single  ques- 
tion of  less  importance  than  any  of  the  three 
named  by  you,  I  have  been  rewarded  with 
three  times  the  sum." 

This  crown  piece  was  all  the  silrer  Wene- 
firede's  purse  contained,  but  through  its  silken 
meshes  Catryn's  sharp  eyes  perceived  some 
pieces  of  gold,  and  one  of  them  she  instantly 
determined  should  be  hers  before  she  allowed 
her  timid  victim  to  depart.  To  the  first  ques- 
tions she  returned  such  vague,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  subtle  answers,  that  although  she  ap- 
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peared  to  promiBe  glory  and  fame,  escape  from 
all  dangers  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  speedy  retnm 
to  the  young  heroes ;  yet,  should  her  predic- 
tions fail,  she  left  a  loop-hole  by  which  she 
might  escape,  without  a  slur  resting  on  her 
character  as  a  fortune-teller.  . 

The  last  and  most  interesting  question  alone 
remained  unanswered.  Catryn  glanced  her 
eyes  at  the  purse  which  Wenefrede  still  held 
in  her]  hand,  mumbled  forth  some  unintelligible 
rhymes,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  black- 
looking,  well-thumbed  book,  which  she  pro- 
duced from  under  the  tattered  coverlid  of  her 
bed.  She  then  asked  to  look  at  the  palm  of 
Wenefrede's  hand,  and  pretending  to  study 
with  profound  attention  the  lines  she  discovered 
there,  shook  her  head,  and  declared  that  one 
gifted  with  higher  powers  of  divination  than  she 
possessed  must  be  applied  to,  ere  the  question 
touching  who  should  be  the  bride  of  Herbert 
Gladstone  could  be  answered.  Wenefrede  felt 
<'  as  if  her  courage  was  oozing  out  at  her  fingers' 
ends,"  and  as  if  she  would  gladly  make  her 
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escape  from  the  hut,  leaving  it  for  time  to 
disclose  this  all-important  secret;  but  the 
terrific  Catryn  grasped  her  hand»and  squeezed 
it  till  pain  forced  tears  into  her  eyes ;  whilst 
her  tormentor  exclaimed, — 

"Poor  child!  poor  child!  you  would  run 
away  from  me  if  you  dared."  Without 
relinquishing  her  hold  of  Wenefrede,  she 
struck  her  long  walking-staff  slowly  and 
distinctly  seven  times  on  the  hearth-stone ;  she 
then  emptied  the  contents  of  a  box,  which  she 
drew  from  her  pocket,  on  the  hot  sods  of  peat, 
and  the  hut  was  instantly  filled  with  a  dark 
smoke  which  smelt  strongly  of  sulphur.  The 
three  affrighted  maidens  uttered  a  wild  shriek, 
and  clung  closely  to  each  other.  The  smoke 
gradually  died  away,  but  the  terror  of  the  poor 
girls  was  only  increased  by  this  circumstance ; 
for  it  enabled  them  to  penetrate  once  more  into 
the  darkest  nooks  of  the  hut :  and  lo !  there 
stood  a  tall  figure  clothed  with  all  the  attri- 
butes assigned  by  the  vulgar  to  the  Evil  One. 

"  Speak  your  wishes,  maiden,"  said  Catryn, 
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who  still  tightly  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
almost  senseless  Wenefrede;  "  bat  remember, 
pretty  child,  that  he  who  will  now  answer  yon 
recdves  no  payment  bat  in  gold:  bright  gold." 
Wenefrede  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape 
from  Catryn  and  follow  her  companions,  who 
were  hastening  with  the  speed  inspired  by 
fright  out  of  the  hut ;  bat  Catryn  maintained 
her  hold  with  a  strength  little  to  have  been 
anticipated  from  her  years,  and  Wenefrede  was 
suoking  into  her  arms  in  a  fainting  fit,  when 
the  door  of  the  hut  was  suddenly  poshed 
inwards,  and  a  powerful  dog  rushed  through 
it,  uttering  a  low,  deep  growl. 

"Tywysog!"  exclaimed  Wenefrede,  in  a 
voice  of  hysterical  joy. 

The  dog  flew  at  the  dark  figure  in  the 
comer,  pulled  him  to  the  ground,  and  be- 
fore either  Wenefrede  or  Catry  could  inter- 
fere, had  not  only  torn  off  his  dress  of 
bull's  hide  (which  was  ornamented  with  the 
horns,  hoofs,  and  tail  of  the  animal)  but  had 
inflicted  such  severe  bites  on  his  legs  as  ren- 
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dered  him  unable  to  rise;  and  he  rolled  on 
the  floor  nttering  dreadful  oaths  and  groans. 
Catryn  tried  in  Tain  to  raise  him,  and  as  she 
stooped  over  him  she  joined  her  curses  and 
imprecations  with  his;  and  whilst  this  un- 
hallowed duet  was  performing,  Wenefrede, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  slipped  out 
of  the  hut,  followed  by  Tywysog,  who  dragged 
after  him  the  skm  of  the  bull. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  hut,  the 
affiighted  girls  met  Howel  and  Eva ;  they  had 
been  guided  to  the  spot  by  Tywysog,  who  had 
eyinced  such  evident  signs  of  distress  at  their 
not  taming  into  the  path  which  led  to  the 
hot,  that  they  had  turned  back  and  followed 
him.  Not  a  single  sentence  of  an  explanatory 
nature  could  be  obtained  from  the  terrified 
pils:  all  that  they  either  could  or  would 
utter  was,— 

^Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  come  on!  Come 
on,  or  we  shall  all  be  killed!"  And 
seizing  Howel  by  the  arms,  they  hurried 
him  towards  the  stepping  stones.    But  they 
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had  not  advanced  many  yards  before  the 
voice  of  Catryn  H6n  was  heard  uttering 
curses,  loud  and  fierce,  against  them.  The 
damp  thick  mist  that  hung  over  the  hut  con- 
cealed her  from  their  view,  and  the  darkness 
that  surrounded  her  seemed  to  add  deeper 
horror  to  the  fearful  words  she  uttered. 

"  May  the  curse  of  the  woman  you  have 
ruined  follow  you !"  she  exclaimed.  "  May 
your  misery  in  this  world  be  so  great  and  so 
unceasing  that  you  shall  pray  for  death ;  and 
when  your  prayer  is  granted,  may  the  hottest 
stone  in  hell  be  your  bed !" 

At  this  instant,  a  flash  of  most  brilliant 
lightning  dispersed,  for  an  instant,  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounded  the  hut,  and  the  figure 
of  the  fortune-teller  became  distinctly  visible. 
As  the  lurid  light  fell  on  her  pale  counte* 
nance,  and  exhibited  her  wild  attire  and  still 
wilder  gestures  of  arms  and  hands,  it  might 
have  led  those  who  gazed  on  her  to  ask  with 
Macbeth,  *'  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught  that 
man  may  question  ?" 
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Even  Howel  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  her ; 
bat  no  sooner  did  she  perceive  him  than  she 
grew  more  calm,  and,  in  an  altered  voice, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Howel  Llewelyn,  I  corse  not  you :  at  the 
risk  of  your  own  life  you  rushed  through  scorch- 
ing flames  to  save  my  child.  Go  your  ways  in 
peace ;  and,  oh !  could  the  blessing  of  such  a 
wretch  as  I  am  avail  aught,  I  would  bless 
you. 

Frequent  flashes  of  lightning  served  to 
guide  the  party  over  the  slippery  stones  and 
tottering  bridge ;  and  when  safely  landed  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  as  large  drops  of  rain  had 
again  begun  to  fall,  Howel  proposed  that  they 
should  seek  for  shelter  in  a  narrow  but  deep 
cave  in  a  rock  that  was  near  at  hand,  till  the 
storm,  that  was  rapidly  approaching  them, 
had  passed  by.  But  to  this  advice  Eva  alone 
paid  attention.  Fear  seemed  to  have  meta- 
morphosed Wenefirede  and  her  companions 
into  so  many  Atalantas:  they  appeared  to 
T^ard  the  raging  of  the  tempest  with  in- 
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difference,  bat  flew,  with  a  speed  that  might 
haye  bid  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  princess  of 
Scyros,  down  the  steep  path,  from  the  raging 
of  the  tongue  of  Catryn  H£n,  which  they 
fimcied  they  heard  in  every  gust  of  wind. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  but  they 
did  not  regard  or  even  notice  it ;  and  they 
slackened  not  their  pace  till  they  reached 
the  hall-door  at  Glyn  Llewelyn.  With  a 
desperate  effort  they  pushed  it  open,  and  nearly 
exhausted  with  excitement,  terror,  and  fittigue, 
and  with  water  streaming  from  their  dresses^ 
they  rushed  into  the  hall;  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  and  a  party 
of  elderly  gentlemen,  who  were  still  seated 
at  the  high  table  with  jugs  of  ale  before 
them. 

^ Where  the  deuce  have  you  been?  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  all?"  exdumed 
Mr.  Llewelyn. 

*•  Well,  now,  you  are  wet,"  said  one  of  the 
old  gentleman,  taking  hold  of  Wenefrede's 
dress;    and   whilst    sundry  truisms  equalty 
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important  were  being  uttered,  Mr.  Llewelyn 
was  calling  loudly  for  dry  clothes  for  the 
somewhat  forlorn-looking  damsels,  and  trying 
to  glean  a  little  sense  from  the  unintelligible 
tale  repeated  by  all  at  the  same  time.  And 
where  was  (Herbert  Gladstone?  Closeted 
with  Eleanor,  and  occupied  with  subjects  of 
deep  import  to  his  future  happiness.  He 
had,  soon  after  dinner,  solicited  a  private 
interview  with  Mr.  Llewelyn,  and  had  stated 
to  him,  in  a  manly,  honest  manner,  his  future 
prospects,  and  his  attachment  to  Wenefrede, 
and  ended  by  requesting  his  permission  to 
offer  her  his  hand  before  he  left  Olyn 
Llewelyn. 

''Well,  now,  indeed,  Master  Gladstone,'' 
replied  Mr.  Llewelyn,  when  he  made  this 
request,  **  you  see  had  it  but  been  your  happy 
fiite  to  be  a  Welshman  bom.  and  bred,  I 
should  have  preferred  you  for  a  son-in-law 
before  any  man  I  ever  saw.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  your  being  an  Englishman  is  your  mis- 
fortune, not  your  fiiult ;  and  you  need  not  look 
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90  downcast  uhomt  it,  for  I  can  assvie  yov^ 
my  good  feUow,  in  spite  of  tint  objeetioi^  tbai 
I  sliall  bo  cottfoiiiidedlj  lu^pj  to  oee  my  4etr 
lilde  girl  yovr  wifii  some  day  or  otlier;  Imt  it 
most  not  be  at  prosent  No,  you  m«at  mo 
a  iattle  more  of  lift  iaat.  Wonefrede  is  quite 
a  child :  you  must  wmit  u  yuar  or  two  befim 
you  talk  to  her  of  matrinKHiy«  And  reineai* 
ber,  my  dear  tad,  thera  must  bt  no  uugage* 
ment.  No^uo,!  batekmgoouitahips.  IStiftt 
knew  any  good  come  of  them^  fnom  JaooVa 
aevuu  years  eooxtship  dowuwaida;  so  I  aay 
again,  no  kmg  engagomepta  for  any  of  my 
fiimily.  Howel  shall  be  mairied  when  be 
comes  back  from  the  wars:  I  can  tell  good 
Madam  Wyna*  Why  be  and  Eto  have  been 
courtuig  upwards  of  three  moii|hs;  und  I  got 
both  my  irives  to  name  the  wedding-day  in 
half  the  time.  But  apeak  to  your  &th«r,  and 
I  'fl  be  banged  if  be  does  not  give  you  the 
same  advice  na  I  huTe  done.^ 

80  aayiDg,  heaeiaed  both  of  Herbeit'a  linndij 
and  gave  tbem  what  has  been  toitned  a  pnmf^ 
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handle  shake,  and  then  left  hha  to  hk  not 
puticiilarly  agreeable 'iseditatioiis;  bat  thej 
were,  m^eh  to  his  satisfaetion,  soon  broken  in 
upon  by  the  entrance  of  lEHeanor,  to  whom  he 
reeapitolated  his  catalogue  of  hopes  and  fisara. 
Eleanor  quickly  perceived  liiat  if  «ny  objee- 
<ions  were  nused  on  the  part  of  Lord  Glad* 
stone  to  the  match,  it  woold  be  in  oonsequeaoe 
of  Wenefirede's  fortune  not  eqiudling  his 
espectations ;  and  she  contrived  to  state  in  the 
ecrarse  c(  their  eonya«ation,  that  she  had 
aJwayv  looked  itpon  Wenefrede  more  in  the 
fight  of  «  daughter  than  of  a  8isCer»  and  that 
Ae  intended  leaTing  the  bulk  of  her  large 
Ibrtvne  to  her  and  her  heira. 

^•BHt,"  expostulated  Herbert,  **yon  «Miy 
marry ;  and  th^t^fore,  my  dear  madam,  do  not 
make  any  promises  now  that  you  may  repent 
of  hereafter." 

'^  Marry!"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  in  a  voice  that 

made  Herbert  start:  '^  you,  Master  Gladstone," 

she  continued, ''  are  a  reader  of  Milton,  and 

may  remember  that  he  has  made  Satan  say, 

P  2 
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*  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  senre  in  heaven ;' 
now,  ten  thousand  times  would  I  prefer  reign- 
ing  sole  mistress  of  my  own  actions  and  fortune 
in  the  hell  (if  it  be  a  hell)  of  celibacy,  than  senre 
the  best  husband  that  ever  lived  in  the  fool's 
paradise  of  wedlock." 

This  conversation  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
dose,  by  an  unusual  stir  in  the  house  and  loud 
talking  in  the  hall;  and  by  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Llewelyn  (who  never  allowed  any  of 
his  words  to  faU  to  the  ground)  giving 
peremptory  orders  that  three  large  tumblers 
of  hot  spiced  ale  should  be  taken  up  to 
the  three  half-drowned  girls,  and  that  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  should  see  that  they  drank  iU 
Hot  spiced  ale  was  in  fact  his  sovereign 
remedy  **  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


^  Amid  Caniaryoii*8  mountains  rages  lond 
The  lepercnssive  roar.** 


We  left  Eva  and  Howel  sheltered  from  the 
rain  in  the  deep  cleft  of  a  rock;  and  soon 
the  expected  storm  raged  around  them  with 
tremendous  fiirj :  **  a  darkness  that  might  be 
felt"  surrounded  them,  and  was  rendered  only 
more  apparent  by  the  blinding  vividness  of  the 
forked  lightning,  which  played  in  fantastic 
forms  on  the  black  clouds. 

^  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattUng  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Not  from  one  lone  doud, 
But  eveiy  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue.** 

But  after  this  war  of  the  elements  had 
raged  for  a  short  time,  the  **  darkness  that 
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might  be  felf  passed  away, "  as  b j  the  stroke  of 
an  enchanter's  wand/'  and  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  all  its  summer  splendour :  rendering  "  the 
bare,  silent,  solitary  glen,"  with  its  "rocky 
mountains,  to  all  living  things  inhospitable,"  a 
wild  and  wondroos  scene*  Not  the  hum  of 
a  bee  or  buzz  of  a  fly  disturbed  the  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  through  the  earth  and 
air :  it  seemed  to  Era  and  Howel  as  if  they 
were  the  only  beings  possessing  the  breath 
of  fife  in  that  lone  vale ;  and,  unwilling  to  break 
the  solenmity  of  the  scene,  they  stood  side 
by  side  for  sereral  mixnites,  at  the  moutli  of  die 
cave,  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  Howd, 
who  asked  Eva  if  she  would  aeeompany 
him  to  the  hut  of  Catryn  H6n ;  ""for,"  said  he, 
"  I  much  fear  that  Tywysog  has  inflicted  a 
very  severe  bite  on  the  leg  of  the  man^  who  I 
imagine  to  be  her  only  son ;  and,  should  he  not 
be  able  to  leave  the  hut,  his  mother  may 
starve  befinre  any  one  would  take  her  a  supply 
of  food ;  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  desira- 
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UeloIocA^mlodM  steto  of  th»  laiMrable  oUI 
wosdan,  who  »,  I  belkfe>  aoi«  mfA  th«a 
wiftked/' 

Before  they  entered  the  hiit»  Howel  took  the 
precaution  of  throwing  down  ono  of  hia  glof  ee» 
and  ordered  lywyaog  to  take  diarge  of  it 
till  he  returned;  judging  that  the  preaoaoo 
of  the  dog  would  roTiTe  afiresh  the  rage  of 
Catryn.  The  door  of  the  hut  was  eloped, 
and  when  Howel  pushed  it  open,  Catryn,  who 
had  evidently  been  ^'nursing  her  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm»"  greeted  him  with  a  look  that 
might  haye  reminded  him  of  Sir  William 
liuoy's  wish — 

^  Oh !  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  tum'd, 
That  I  in  rage  migbt  shoot  them  at  your  feces.** 

She  waa  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  sou, 
(who  was  groaning  as  if  in  violent  pain),  and 
applying  an  ointment  prepared  firom  herbs, 
possessed  of  suoh  healing  virtues  that  a 
laq;e  portion  of  the  witch's  revenue  was 
obtained  by  selling  it  to  the  ignorant,  who 
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believed  it  to  be  endowed  with  magical  powers. 
She  started  up,  as  Howel  and  Eva  entered,  with 
an  alacrity  little  to  have  been  expected  from 
her  age,  and  demanded,  in  a  hollow,  fierce 
voice,  who  was  there  ?  Howel  answered  her 
in  a  soothing  manner,  and  the  soimd  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  act  upon  her  troubled  spirit 
like  oil  poured  on  a  stormy  sea ;  for  she  came 
towards  him,  and,  in  a  fondling  tone,  as  if 
addressing  a  favorite  child,  exclaimed,  ^'Llew- 
elyn bach,  is  that  you?  oh!  you  are  good,  you 
are  kind,  to  come  and  see  a  poor  wretched  old 
woman,  who  has  no  friend  in  this  world,— or," 
she  added  with  a  horrid  laugh,  ^'  in  any  other 
either,  except,  indeed,  this  poor  wounded  lad 
and  his  sister,  who  is  &r  away;  she  whom  you 
saved  from  the  burning  flames.  But  who  is 
this?"  she^  exclaimed,  now  perceiving  Eva 
for  the  first  time ;  *^  not  one  of  those  wicked- 
hearted  girls,  who  came  to  mock  at  me  and 
to  ruin  me :  no,  they  would  not  dare  to  ftoe 
the  woman  they  have  so  cruelly  injured,  even 
if  you  stood  by  their  side." 
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*^  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Catryn? "  asked 
Eva;  *Mt  is  not  long  since  we  last  met  in 
Conway/* 

'*  Forgotten  you,  my  dear  love ;  oh !  no !"  said 
Catryn;  and  she  seized  hold  of  her  hand 
and  kissed  it :  "  forgotten  you !  no,  my  eye- 
sight is  growing  dim,  and  I  do  not  always 
just  at  first  recollect  a  face ;  but  a  voice  I  have 
once  heard  I  never  forget.  And  oh!  often, 
when  I  lie  awake  hour  after  hour,  I  wish 
I  could  hear  your  dear  sweet  voice  speaking 
such  words  of  comfort  as  you  did  to  my 
poor  sick  child  (as  I  call  her,  though  in 
truth  she  is  my  grandchild)  when  she  lay  ill 
for  weeks  at  Conway  of  the  bums  she  got 
in  that  dreadful  fire :  when  no  one  would  go 
near  the  poor  fatherless  and  motherless  girl 
but  you  and  your  blessed  mother;  because  they 
said  that  she  was  the  grandchild  of  a  witch. 
I  only  wish  the  devil  had  them  all  in  his 
clutches,  and  was  throwing  them  on  his 
hottest  fire  for  fuel." 

"Hush!  hush!  Catryn,"  said  Eva;   "you, 
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wbo  deal  so  nradi  m  old  wfn»  mvot  know 
Aat  ^cnraeB  and  ohiclmM  oome  Iiome  to 
roost/" 

^'Let  them  eoora,  let  them  oome ;  Aejeaa- 
not  make  me  more  ■usermUe  Aan  I  am 
ahreadj,"  was  the  repty. 

Howel  went  up  to  the  wonnded  man,  and 
asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  be  lifted  ttfsm 
the  floor,  and  plaeed  on  the  bed.  He 
groaned  forth  an  assent;  but  although  the 
moTing  him  was  dexterously  managed^  yet 
it  caused  the  principal  wound  to  bleed  afiresh ; 
and  the  eoarse  eloth^  used  by  Gatryn  to  staunob 
the  blood,  occasioned  much  irritation;  and 
the  poor  sufferer  groaned  aloud.  E^a  hdd 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  promised  to 
send  a  supply  of  fine  linen  for  future  use :  the 
fine  lawn  handkerdiief  was  applied^  and  the 
wounded  man  blessed  her  in  a  feeUe  Toiee. 

**  I  would  ask  God  to  bless  you  both/'  cried 
Gatryn,  '*  did  I  not  know  that  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  a  miserable,  wretebed 
being,  whom  he  forsook  long  ago.** 


'*  No,  Catryn,*'  said  Eva,  m  a  gentle  yoioe; 
<«it  was  joa  tliat  fofsook  Qod." 

*'  Wdl,  well,  **  Huki  Catryn,  in  an  impatient 
tcmev  ^^  it  eomea  to  the  same  thing :  no  pncyer 
of  mine  would  be  c^any  srail." 

'^  We  must  attend  to  yoor  sick  grandson 
now,  Catryn,"  replied  Eva;  '^bat]I  will  oome 
and  talk  to  yon  very  seriously  the  next  time  I 
pay  a  visit  to  Glyn  Llewelyn." 

*•  Oh,  eome»  come !  — pray »  come, —  yon  will 
be  as  welcome  as  food  to  a  starring  wretch,'' 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  with  the  wild 
energy  tiiat  nsaally  marked  her  manner ;  and 
which,  when  mneh  excited,  tinged  it  with 
an  ^pearance  of  insanity.  *^  But,"  she  added, 
^are  yon  not  afraid  of  being  taonted  by  those 
who  are  not  half  so  wise,  not  half  so  beautifnl, 
and  not  one  quarter  so  good  as  yourseli^  with 
coming  to  consult  me  about  the  fate  of  your 
lover?  For  they  will  never  believe  that  pity 
brought  you  here: — ^pity! — pity! — ^pityf*  she 
exclaimed,  in  so  elevated  a  voice  that  the  echos 
in  the    surrounding    mountains    caught   the 
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word  and  repeated, — ^pity— pity — pity.  "  Yes, 
pity,"  she  uttered,  in  a  still  loader  key,  **  piij 
for  a  witch!"  Oh,  no;  they  would  laugh  at 
the  idea ;  for  who,  of  those  that  believe  most 
firmly  in  my  knowledge  in  hidden  events— bow 
lowest  to  obtain  my  favour,  and  bestow  most 
freely  their  bright  gold — ^is  there  that  would 
not  gladly  throw  the  first  faggot  on  the  fire 
that  was  to  consume  me  to  ashes?  And  who 
is  there  amongst  the  gentle  or  simple  that 
ever  heard  my  name,  that  would  bring  me 
a  cup  of  butter-milk,  though  they  knew  that 
I  was  parched  with  thirst ;  or  a  morsel  of  bread 
if  I  were  dying  of  hunger?  Why,  if  the 
lightning  should  set  fire  to  my  hut,  and  I 
should  be  perishing  in  the  flames,  those  who 
beheld  me  would  clap  their  hands,  and  shout, 
*  the  devil  will  have  his  own  at  last !'  Oh!  who 
is  there  in  this  wide  world  who  would  feel  pity 
for  a  witch?" 

She  looked  earnestly  in  Eva's  pale  face,  and 
observing  that  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  she 
exclaimed,— 
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**  Oh,  yes !  there  is  one  who  can  fed  for  her; 
and  she  will  receive  a  reward  for  her  kindness : 
if  not  in  this  world,  in  a  world  where  a  witch 
may  not  enter."  So  saying  she  threw  herself 
on.  the  only  chair  the  house  afforded,  and  hid 
her  &ce  in  her  hands. 

^  But,  Catryn,"  said  Eva,  in  a  soothing 
voice,  laying  her  hand  kindly  on  her  withered 
arm,  "  there  is  hope  even  for  you." 

"  Hope !  there  is  no  hope  for  me !  Why  do 
you  attempt  to  deceive  me  ?"  she  cried,  fiercely ; 
and  removing  her  hands  from  her  &ce,  she 
looked  angrily  at  Eva,  '^  Oh !  you  know  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  sinner  like  me ;  and  why, 
therefore,  should  you  risk  your  own  soul  by 
uttering  a  lie." 

"  Catryn,"  replied  Eva,  gently  but  firmly, 
*'  I  again  repeat  that  there  is  hope  even  for 
you,** 

**  Tell  me,  tell  me,  dear  lady !  how  I  may 
save  my  soul,  and  I  wiU  kneel  to  you:  I 
will  bless  you  night  and  day." 

Howel  was  obliged   to  interfere,  or    she 
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would  hcYe  tfarowii  herself  on  liie  gronnd 
beuMPe  Eya. 

Era  eommeneed  with  Baying  ^'I  wifl  not 
speak  to  you  on  lliis  awful  sdbjecst  lunr— '^ 
wlien  a  deep  sigh  from  the  woottded  nun 
distracted  Catryn's  attention;  who  leaned  over 
him,  and  asked,  in  a  mourafbl  Toioe,  if  she 
eofdd  do  anylhing  lo  give  him  ease. 

'^  No/'  he  replied,  ^my  wonnds  do  not  gtm 
me  much  pain,  now  Ihat  I  am  hid  upon 
the  bed.  I  was  oghiiig  for  your  paina,  graad- 
mother,  not  for  my  own.** 

^'Ton  hare  always  been  a  good  boy  to 
me,  but  I  have  been  «  bad,  bad  pwidraotter 
to  yon ;  and  I  shall  be  caDed  to  aoeonst  for 
it  some  day  or  other,  I  know  too  well.  But  ^ 
most  attend  to  you  now,  and  tiy  not  to  diink 
of  what  is  to  h^>pen  to  me  hereafter.  Dear 
heart!  what  a  terrible  bruise  you  have  got 
on  your  arm:  I  anitft  spread  a  plaster  for 
that  too.'' 

But  her  hand  ahook  ao  iricdently  when 
ak  tried  to  spread  it,  that  Bra  took  the  iodfe 
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froBi  her,  aaid  begged  to  be  allowed  to  diow 
her  surgical  skill ;  and  so  well  did  she  pefform 
Iwr  e^-imposed  task,  that  it  called  forth 
sundry  exclamations  of  gratitude,  end  sarpnse 
fronCatryn. 

'HtPe  Evu  bad^''  she  said,  laying  the 
piBBter  on  ids  wounded  arm,  *'  this  was  spread 
ftryoeby  thelnuMlof  mnagel;  and  if  it  dees 
aot  eure  yon,  why  you  must  tnnt  to  what  the 
iauad  of  a  fiend — nnfnuing  my  own — oaa  de 
Ibryoo.^ 

''My  poor  gnmbnodier,*'  said  Eymn,  us 
%1ow  Toioe  to  Howel,  ''is  not  half  the  woman 
ste«8edtobe:  indeed «t  tiaesl  think  she  is 
Mt  qcile  herself.  Strange  bncieB  come  into 
her  head,  and  she  talks  aboet  the  eril  life 
she  kn  led;  tkoegb  I  dmt  belaero,  after  aU, 
thaflt  she   is  jnuch  worse   than  her 


Low  as  Eyan  spoke,  Catryn  «ai^ht  the 
inipoHcfittss{>eeoh,  aadahesaidtin  aToioe  of 
atftcting  sadosss,-^ 

*Kle,v^£wnhed^  year  peer  old  gsand- 
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mother  is  not  mad,  but  she  often  wishes  that 
she  wss" 

^^Catryn!"  exclaimed  Eva,   in  a  tone  of 
astonishment. 

**  Yes,  I  mean  what  I  say :  I  wish  that  I 
were  mad.  And  though  you  may  fiuacy  that 
I  am  so  now,  I  feel  that  I  am  quite  in  my 
senses  when  I  stand  at  the  door  of  my  hut, 
on  a  calm  summer^s  evening,  and  see  dark 
figures  running  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  goat  could  not  stand,  which 
beckon  me  to  follow  them.  Ohl  it  is  no 
mad  fancy  that,  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night,  I  hear  voices  calling  me  by  my  name : 
no  voices  of  this  earth ;  and  I  hear  those 
unearthly  voices  calling  to  me,  not  only  on 
a  calm  night,  but  when  the  fiercest  storm  is 
howling  around  the  hut.  Oh,  it  is  fearful! 
it  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad  to  lie  awake  and 
listen  to  them." 

'^You  have  lived  in  this  lonely  spot  till 
you  have  become  fenciful,  Catryn,''  said 
Eva.    ''I  wish  you  would  be  persuaded  to 
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leave  this  comfortless  hut,  and  come  and 
lire  in  a  wann  snog  cotti^e  of  my  mother's 
in  Conway." 

"Leave  this  hut!  no,  that  would  kill  me 
at  once.  Here  was  I  bom,  here  will  I  be  found 
when  death  comes  to  look  for  me." 

So  saying,  she  threw  herself  down  upon 
her  bed,  and  grasped  tightly  its  massive 
side,  as  if  fearing  that  Eva  would  attempt 
to  force  her  from  her  hut. 

Evening  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
Howel,  having  ascertained  what  would  most 
contribute  to  th^e  comfort  of  the  wounded  man, 
proposed  to  Eva  to  return  to  the  hall. 
When  Catryn  perceived  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  go,  she  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  in 
a  melancholy  voice, — 

^And  you,  too,  are  going  to  leave  the 
miserable  old  woman  I  no  wonder  that  all  who 
have  the  power  should  leave  her;  but,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Eva,  "you  have  promised 
to  come  again,  and  oh,  sure  you  will  not 
&appoint  me.    But  you,  Howel  Llewelyn, 

VOL.  n.  G 
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these  aged  eyes  will  never  more  look  apon* 
Oh,  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  sorroond 
yon  with  friends,  and  save  yon  from  yonr 
enemies!" 

** Enemies!"  exclaimed  Eva,  in  a  tone  of 
horror  and  surprise,  *'I  did  not  think  that 
he  had  one  on  earth." 

**  The  worst  of  all  enemies  are  those  of  yonr 
own  household,"  answered  Catryn. 

^^An  enemy  in  his  own  household!  oh! 
it  must  be  Eleanor.  Tell  me,  is  it  not  Eleanor 
that  you  speak  of?"  demanded  Eva,  in  an 
authoritatiye  manner,  seldom  used  to  Catryn 
H6n. 

^'  I  accuse  no  one,  I  name  no  one,"  replied 
the  old  woman. 

"  Catryn,  I  will  give  you  gold — gold,  that 
you  love  so  dearly — ^in  abundance,  if  you 
will  but  answer  my  question,"  said  Eva,  who 
had  changed  her  tone  of  authority  to  one 
of  supplication.  But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  gold 
even  would  not  tempt  the  old  woman  to 
open  her  lips :  she  placed  one  of  her  long  bony 
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fingers  on  them,  and  fixed  her  eyes  in  a  most 
determined  silence  on  the  floor.  Eva,  finding 
all  her  entreaties  that  she  would  speak  to  her 
were  of  no  avail,  slowly  and  sadly  followed 
Howel  oat  of  the  hut. 

Now,  lest  we  may  be  accused  of  making 
Catryn  Hdn  express  herself  in  a  style  much 
aboye  her  station  in  Ufe,  we  think  it  advisable 
to  state,  that  the  peasantry  in  North  Wales, 
not  only  speak  their  native  language  with 
singular  propriety,  but  that  sentiments  of 
great  poetic  beauty  are  often  uttered  by 
most  unlearned  lips ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  occurrence  to  hear  a  youth  who, 
like  the  hermit  of  Prague,  ^  never  saw  pen, 
ink,  or  paper,"  singing  extempore  stanzas 
to  the  harp,  that  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  some  half-starved  poet  in  Grub- 
street 

Near  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  exactly 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  left  by  Howel 
in  charge  of  his  glove,  lay  Tywysog. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Eva,  stooping  down 
o2 
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to  pat  him,  "  few  will  miss  your  master  mora 
than  you  will." 

''  I  shall  leave  him  under  your  care,  dear 
!E!ya;  he  loves  you  almost  as  well  as  he 
does  me,  and  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  quite 
happy  at  Plas  Conway;  but  remember,  he 
must  have  plenty  of  exercise." 

Ty wysog  looked  at  his  master  whilst  he  waa 
speaking,  with  such  an  expression  of  intelli-* 
genoe  in  his  eyes,  that  it  required  no  great 
effort  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  he  undei^ 
stood  what  he  said;  he  licked  the  hand  of 
Eva  as  if  in  token  of  allegiance,  arohed  hia 
neck,  and  bounded  by  her  side  down  the  steep 
descent*  Tywysog  was  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Gelert,  "Llewelyn's  favourite  hound, " 
and  his  pedigree  was  preserved  with  almost  aa 
mvoh  care  as  that  of  the  Llewelyn's;  nor 
did  he  in  any  respect  disgrace  the  noble  line 
whence  he  sprang,  for  Howel  had  been 
indebted  to  him  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
for  his  life.  Once,  when  travelling  in  Shrop« 
shire,  he  had  been  attacked  by  two  armed 
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raffians,  and  ^  fearfol  odds  were  tgahiflt  liiai 
cast;"  Tjwytog  had  eome  to  h»  reicae  by 
flying  at  the  throat  of  one  of  his  aasailanti, 
which  so  greatly  alarmed  his  eompanion  that 
lie  inttantly  made  ofl^  leayii^  Howel  to  follow 
hia  axampie,  whieh  be  was  by  no  meant 
daw  in  doing.  On  anotber  oceaiion,  when 
m  the  depth  of  winter  Howd  had  &lktt 
OB  a  dippery  rock  in  a  deM>Iate  spot,  at  a 
dirtanee  from  his  home,  and  injured  hit  ankle 
ao  lercrdty  aa  to  prerent  hie  rising  from  the 
roeky  Tywysog  had  hastily  left  him,  and  ran 
home  at  a  speed  that  led  those  who  saw 
Um  returning  to  imagine  that  be  was  coorsing 
shares 

After  he  bad  gained  admittanee  into  the 
ball,  be  whined  and  howled  till  he  attracted  the 
attemtaon  of  Mr.  liewelyn ;  be  then  ran  towards 
tile  door^  and  when  he  favnd  that  he  was  not 
fioUowed,  wbined  and  howled  more  piteoosfy 
than  before.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  ca  discorering 
Ibat  the  dog  bad  retmned  witboat  his  master, 
abmned ;  and  cattiiig  for  some  of  tbe 
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xnen-serrants  to  attend  him,  and  guided  by  the 
dog  who  ran  before  him,  set  off  towards  the 
mountains.  The  joy  of  Tywysog  on  finding 
that  he  had  made  himself  understood  was 
unbounded ;  he  ran  forward  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  then  returned  as  if  to  ascertain 
that  the  party  were  following  him.  At  leng^ 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  they  beheld  Uowel 
extended  on  the  frozen  ledge  of  a  roek, 
scarcely  daring  to  hope  for  succour,  and  just 
on  the  point  of  giving  way  to  the  stupor  that 
was  creeping  oyer  him,  and  falling  into  that 
sleep  from  which,  in  this  world,  he  would 
*^  know  no  waking."  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Tywysog,  after  exhibiting  such  proo&  of 
sagacity  and  affection,  should  have  become  a 
general  fayourite  at  the  Glyn ;  and  Eya  fdt 
conyinced  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
depart  with  her  without  considerable  opposition 
being  offered  on  the  part  of  more  than  one 
member  of  the  family.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Eya  soon  wandered  from  Tywysog  to  Howel, 
and  to  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Catryn  Hdn 
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of  his  having  a  secret  enemy.  Her  heart, 
already  sad,  felt  almost  overpowered  by  this 
new  sorrow,  and  she  walked  on  without  utter- 
ing a  word ;  and  at  last  Howel,  finding  all 
his  efforts  to  draw  her  into  conversation 
unavailing,  asked,  in  a  tone  of  lover-like 
anxiety,  "  if  she  were  ill  V* 

*^  Oh,  no,  I  am  well,  quite  well !  but,"  she 
continued,  **dear  Howel,  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  mysterious  remark  made  by 
Catryn  H£n,  about  an  enemy  in  your  own 
house,  that  has  made  me  feel  more  miserable 
than  even  the  thought  of  parting  with  you 
to-morrow  had  previously  done." 

Eva  had  determined  upon  playing  her  part 
like  a  true  heroine,  or  rather  stoic,  by  not 
shedding  a  tear ;  but  nature  was  too  powerful 
within  her,  and  when  Howel  attempted  to 
sooth  her  she  burst  into  tears :  certainly  a 
most  thoughtless  thing  to  do,  when  we  re- 
member that  she  had  given  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  the  wounded  man.  Now,  whether 
Howel  offered  his  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  or 
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kisaed  them  off,  we  are  unable  to  gtate ;  but 
that  Eva  found  that  relief  from  this  boiat  of 
tears  that  thousands  haye  ezperienoed  yrheak  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  we  are  able  to 
inform  our  readers;  and  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  hall  Howel  had  more  than  half 
convinced  her  that  no  reUaace  eonld  be  plaoed 
in  any  prediction  of  Catryn  H^'s,  who  was, 
if  not  mad,  in  a  state  bordering  npon  it. 

When  they  entered  the  hall  they  were  more 
surprised  than  pleased  to  find  it  occupied  by 
persons  of  both  sexes^  for  they  had  imagined, 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,  that  it  would  have 
been  empty ;  but  Mr.  Llewelyn*  haviog  drank 
success  to  his  son  and  his  son's  friend  in  large 
jugs  of  strong  ale,  till  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
contradict  hun,  had  desired  Wenefrede  and 
her  friendly  after  they  had  changed  thar  wet 
dresses,  to  come  down  into  the  hall  and  give 
an  account  of  their  adventurers ;  all  the  ladies 
visiting  at  the  hall  returned  with  them,  and 
the  tale  was  hardly  told  when  Eva  and  Howel, 
followed  by  l^wysog,  entered. 
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**  Turn  out  tliat  dog!"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  as 
80on  as  she  pereeiyed  him,  in  a  roiee  of  anger, 
strangely  at  varianee  with  her  nsual  cold, 
calm  manner. 

"Turn  out  Tywysog !  torn  out  the  dog  that 
lias  twice  saved  the  life  of  my  son,  and  has 
just  saved  my  daughter  from  being  frightened 
out  of  her  senses  by  an  old  witch!  no,  if 
lie  goes,  I  go  too,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
ronsed,  even  past  her  endurance,  by  this 
imexpecled  attack  on  her  son's  favourite  dog. 
Mr.  Llewelyn  was  trying  to  look  very  wise, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  heard 
Beanor^s  orders,  or  a  retort  somewhat  leas 
gentle  than  that  of  his  wile's  would  have 
followed. 

Eleanor  instantly  resumed  her  usual  man- 
ner, and,  with  more  eondeseension  than  sat 
easily  upon  her,  explained  that  she  bore  no 
iU  will  towards  the  dog,  but  that  she  had 
imagined,  fitmi  the  imperfect  aeeoont  that 
had  readied  her  at  tbe  distanee  at  which 
she  stood  from  Wenefrede,  that  lywysog  bad 
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been  the  cause  of  all  the  miscliief  at  the 
hut  of  Catryn  Hdn.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  was  speedily  spread  through  the  hall, 
and  poor  Tywysog  appeared  more  in  danger 
of  being  smothered  with  caresses,  than  of 
being  banished  from  the  society  of  man  to  eat 
his  well-earned  supper  with  brute  beasts. 

The  ladies  soon  left  the  hall,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  such  of  the  gentle- 
men as  were  not  inclined  to  sleep  away  the 
time  till  supper  should  be  placed  on  the 
table.  When  the  party  again  assembled, 
the  sleepers  gave  themselyes  *'a  rouaiag 
shake,"  and  their  protracted  after-dinner 
rerels  appeared  not  to  have  left  a  trace 
behind. 

There  was  much  noisy  mirth  at  Glyn 
Llewelyn  that  night,  but  little  happiness  or 
real  pleasure.  Poor  Wenefrede,  though  she 
laughed  and  smiled,  felt  much  more  inclined  to 
cry :  her  feelings  being  compounded  of  sorroif , 
disappointment,  and  pique,  with  a  dash  of  pride. 
For  though  Herbert  never  quitted  her  side, 
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and  there  was  a  silent  tenderness  in  his 
manner  which  expressed  the  real  state  of 
lus  feelings  much  more  eloquently  than  words 
eoold  have  done,  he  never  spoke  of  love, 
and  did  not  even  express  a  hope  that,  should 
he  return,  he  should  find  her  single;  and 
she  &ncied  that  he  had  been  trifling  with  her 
a£Fections,  and  that,  when  once  in  London, 
lie  would  soon  forget  that  he  had  ever  known 
her.  Wenefirede  loved  him  with  all  the 
folly  (as  the  cold-hearted  and  worldly-wise, 
are  pleased  to  term  it,)  of  a  first  love ;  and 
she  fimcied  this  evening  that,  should  even 
an  angel  fix  his  habitation  on  earth  and 
seek  her  for  his  bride,  she  would  reject  him, 
and  declare  that  she  could  never  love  again. 
Tet  pride,  of  which,  in  common  with  her 
fiunily,  she  possessed  a  considerable  share, 
dried  up  the  tears  that  started  into  her 
eyes,  and  induced  her  to  stand  up  and 
dance  with  young  Owen  of  Han  Camedd,  to 
the  no  small  horror  and  surprise  of  Her- 
bert ;  and  by  so  doing  she  prevented  his  speak- 
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ing  to    her   during   the   remaiader  of   tke 
night. 

^  She  does  not  lore  me — 7011  have  deeeiTod 
me,"  said  Herbert,  ma  voice  of  extreme  hitter^ 
Bess,  to  Eleanor;  as  Wene£rede>  with  a  gaiety 
tint  any  eyes  hat  the  jamidieed  ones  of  a 
jealous  lover  might  have  diseovered  to  he 
aasomed,  daneed  past  them. 

^I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  having  my 
word  called  in  question^  sir/*  said  Eleanor, 
in  a  freezing  tone,  ^  nor  shoold  I  wish  a  sialcr 
of  mine  to  sit  moping  like  a  love-skk  Budden 
by  the  side  even  of  a  prince^  if  she  ireare  not 
hos  affianeed  bride.'' 

'"nree,  meet  trucu  I^beg^  yoor  pardon,  Wss 
Llewelyn;  I  i^ke  hastily  and  mider  nm^ 
irritation  of  spirit:  for  what  can  yovr  sister 
tihmk  of  me?  why  what  ean  die  think,  bat 
iSkkt  I  am  a  scoondid.  Oh!  may  I  not  tdl 
her  how  I  am  sitaated,  without  claiming  any 
promise  from  her  of  which  her  fiUher  wi^ 
noiappover* 

"'Ha,  Mr/OhuktOM,  tint  cammi  be;  b«t 
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trust  your  cause  in  my  hands,  and  all  will 
be  well.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  any  part  of  oor  conversation  of 
this  erening  to  her ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  she  has  left  the  side  of  one  who  can 
appear  to  her  in  no  light  but  that  of  a  heart- 
less deceiver."  After  uttering  this  most 
agreeable  and  soothing  opinion,  she  left  him  to 
his  own  reflections ;  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  for  he  muttered  to 
himself, — 

**  And  upon  my  word  it  is  a  most  honourable 
light  to  appear  in  1" 

Nor  was  Howel,  though  from  a  widely 
different  cause,  more  a  subject  of  envy  than 
Herbert  Gladstone ;  for  hosts  of  distant  cousins 
or  friends  were  constantly  crowding  around 
him,  uttering  kind  wishes  for  his  future 
happinessy  or  lamentations  at  his  approaching 
departure,  and  his  time  was  so  completely 
engrossed,  that  he  could  neither  talk  nor 
dance  with  Eva.  The  dancing  ceased  at  last, 
and  was  followed  by  an  extempore  fiuewell  to 
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Howd,  whieh  was  sang  to  the  harp.  Now  in 
this  farewell  it  was  modestly  inferred,  that 
Howel  Llewelyn  was  likely  to  bid  the  onee 
fiunons  Griffith  ap  Bhys,  ''the  light,  honour, 
and  prop,  of  South  Wales,"  "to  hide  his 
diminished  head;"  and  the  modesty  of  the 
composer  "  oozing  out  at  his  fingers'  ends,*'  he 
assured  his  auditors,  in  the  last  stanza,  that  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  North  Wales,  confisrred 
greater  glory  on  a  man,  than  to  be  called  **the 
light,  honour,  and  prop,  of  South  Wales." 
This  patriotic  sentiment  called  forth  deafening 
applause  from  the  gentlemen,  and  a  simulta- 
neous waving  of  handkerchiefe  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies;  and  Herbert,  who  was  out  ot 
humour  with  himself  and  consequently  with 
all  around  him,  addressing  himself  to  Era, 
said, — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  confounded 
noise  in  your  lif(^7  I  verily  believe  all  the 
company  are  going  mad." 

Howel  bade  his  friends  fiu-ewell,  in  stanzas 
so  completely  "  warm  from  the  heart,  and  to 
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tbe  heart  addressed/'  that  the  ladies  could  not 
this  time  offend  Herbert  by  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  for  they  required  them  to  wipe 
away  their  tears;  neither  were  his  ears 
annoyed  by  a  clapping  of  hands  on  the  part 
of  the  gentlemen,  for  when  the  heart  is  forcibly 
touched,  it  does  not  give  utterance  to  its 
feelings  either  by  words  or  sounds. 

This  fiurewell  from  Howel  was  considered  as 
a  signal  to  the  guests  to  depart ;  some  silently 
pressed  his  hand  as  they  left  the  haU,  others 
b^ged  God  to  bless  him,  whilst  old  veterans 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and,  with 
a  loud  laugh,  bade  him  beware  of  the  three 
perils  of  man,  *^  war,  women,  and  wine." 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  all  the 
inmates  at  the  hall  had  retired,  if  not  to  rest,  to 
their  chambers,  when  the  door  of  Wenefirede's 
room  slowly  opened,  and  Eleanor  walked  out : 
she  had  explained  to  Wenefirede  that  Herbert 
was  not  entirely  his  own  master,  or  he  would 
have  offered  her  his  hand  and  heart  that 
evening.    Wenefirede  listened  with  tears  in 
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her  eyes,  bHt  they  were  tears  of  joy;  and 
Eleanor  left  her  in  as  happy  a  state  of  mind 
as  a  very  yoong  ^1  who  was  to  part  with  her 
lover  on  the  morrow,  for  an  indefinite  tim^ 
conld  reasonably  be  expected  to  be.  But 
although  Eleanor  had  succeeded  in  iiemoffit^ 
a  heavy  weight  from  the  heart  <^  her.  sistert 
her  own  was  evidently  fiu*  from  light:  she 
knit  her  brows  as  if  in  deep  thought ;  s^hed 
heavily,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground; 
and  though  she  walked  slowly  doWB  the 
passage,  the  dignity  of  manner  that  waa  im 
general  so  oons{HciiCNis  in  all  ber  movements, 
was  wanting :  all  thought  of  self  appeared  to 
be  lost  in  some  all-absorbing  sulgcfCt  When 
she  reached  her  bed-room  door  she  pau^ed^ 
and  then  advancing  to  a  recessed  window  that 
&ced  it,  she  gased  out  for  an  instant  on 
the  cahn,  pale,  moonlight  scene  that  lay 
spread  below  her;  but  she  probably  saw 
it  not,  for  she  hastily  turned  away,  and, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  contiauai 
to    stand    for   seme   time  lost  in  thougiit 
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At  length,  in  a  low  but  decided  voice,  she 
exclaimed,— » 

**  It  shall  be  done ! — ^but  who  shall  I  employ 
to  do  the  deed  ?" 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  bed-room  some- 
what suddenly,  and  the  noise  made  by  the 
taming  of  the  lock  roused  from  her  slumbers 
a  waiting  maid ;  who  started  up  in  haste  from  a 
large  tapestry-covered  arm-chair,  in  which, 
having  got  tired  waiting  for  her  mistress,  she 
had  thrown  herself,  and,  without  intending 
anything  of  the  kind,  had  dropped  asleep. 
No  apology  was  offered  to  her  haughty 
mistress  for  having  been  found  napping,  nor 
did  any  appear  to  be  expected;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  evident  that  none  of  that 
fiuniliaiity  which  old  servants  regard  as  one  of 
their  perquisites  was  permitted  her.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  mistress  or  maid  whilst 
the  tedious  ceremony  of  undressing  the  former 
was  going  on ;  and  even  more  tedious  **  than 
a  ihrke  told  tale,"  was  this  ceremony  for 
Eleanor    expected   as  much    attention,    and 
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was  as  helpless,  as  anj  eastern  queen,  and 
neither  removed  a  pin  nor  unfiistened  a  string 
for  herself.  Eleanor's  waitii^maid  was  her 
foster-sister;  they  had  been  brought  np  in 
the  same  house,  and  for  many  years  had  slept 
in  the  same  bed :  for  after  Eleanor  had  been 
weaned  and  taken  back  to^e  hall,  her  foster- 
sister,  Jane  Pierce,  had  accompanied  her 
and  had  resided  there,  and  been  r^aided 
as  a  member  of  the  family  ever  since.  Jane 
Pierce  had  ingratiated  herself  so  much  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  late  Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
that  she  had  been  left  an  annuity  that  would 
have  enabled  her  to  liye  in  comfort  in  a  house 
of  her  own ;  but  she  refused  to  quit  her  young 
mistress.  Some  of  the  senrants,  with  whom 
she  was  no  favourite,  insinuated  that  love 
of  money  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
this  determination  as  love  for  her  young 
mistress;  be  that  as  it  may,  if  any  person 
really  felt  affection  for  Eleanor  at  that  period, 
it  was  Jane  Pierce.  In  person  Jane  was 
far  from  prepossessing,  por  were  her  manners 
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of  the  most  engaging  kind  :  tacitnm  to  repal- 
sireness,  she,  nevertheless,  took  a  strange 
pleasure,  in  delivering,  with  Chinese  exactness, 
long  scolding  messages  sent  by  her  mistress, 
through  her,  to  any  luckless  servant  who  had 
not  attended  strictly  to  some  arbitrary  order. 

Eleanor  had  selected  for  her  sleeping  room 
an  apartment  which — from  its  sides  being 
formed  of  dark  wainscot,  and  its  high,  nairow, 
and  thickly  mullioned  windows  —  wore  a 
gloomy  aspect  even  when  **  the  gladsome  beams 
of  day"  fell  full  upon  it ;  and  when  viewed,  as 
on  this  occasion,  by  the  light  of  the  solitary 
lamp  v^hich  burned  on  the  toilet  table,  a 
feeling  of  awe  might  have  filled  the  mind 
of  the  least  superstitious  of  beings.  The 
silvery  rays  of  the  moon,  streaming  through 
the  uncurtained  windows,  served  but  to  render 
the  grim,  savage-looking  portraits  of  Eleanor's 
Warlike  ancestors  dressed  in  black  suits  of 
mail,  which  hung  in  one  long  line  against  the 
walls,  doubly  grim ;  and  even  the  bed,  which 
stood  in  a  deep  recess,  wore  a  solemn  aspect. 
h2 
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This  bed  had  been  -presented  to  a  Llewelyn,  by 
Qaeen  Elizabetti,  and  was  loaded  with  the 
carving  that  .was  so  highly  prized  daring  her 
reign :  it  was  square  in  form,  with  oak  pillars 
of  beautiful  and  curious  workmanship.  The 
head-piece  was  loaded  with  ornaments,  many 
of  which  were  strikingly  beautiful,  and  in  the 
centre,  in  high  bas-relief,  might  be  seen 
the  arms  of  the  Llewelyns.  The  coverlid, 
ancient  as  the  bed,  was  formed  of  large 
squares  of  black  and  crimson  cloth,  with  a 
deep  fringe  of  gold  around  it 

As  motionless  and  silent  as  her  ance^ors  on 
the  walls,  sat  Eleanor,  before  an  antique  look* 
ing-glass  with  an  oval  silver  frame,  whilst 
behind  her  stood  Jane  Pierce,  busily  engaged 
in  combing  out  her  mistress's  luxuriant  dark 
hair«  Ten  minutes  passed  away  and  not  a 
word  had  been  uttered  by  mistrc^  or  maid; 
when  Eleanor  struck  her  clasped  fist  suddenly 
on  the  dressing  table,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
that  admitted  of  no  dispute, — 

''That  dog  must  die r 
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*  Jane  Pierce  did  not  start  as  hundreds, 
nay  thousands  of  waiting  maids  would  have 
done,  or  eagerly  ask  "  what  dog  must  die  ?"  no, 
she  continued  brushing  her  mistress's  hair 
as  composedly  as  if  the  long  silence  had  re^ 
mained  still'unbroken.  But  when  Eleanor  sud- 
denly started  up  and  turned  upon  her  a  face 
of  suppressed  rage,  whilst  her  dark  hair  floated 
around  her  like  a  dismal  cloak,  her  eyes 
flashed  with  passion,  and  her  lips  and  cheeks 
wore  an  ashy  hue,  even  the  apathetic  Jane 
Pierce  was  startled:  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  lEHeanor  had  again  to  repeat,  ^'That  dog 
must  die!"  before  she  condescended  to  ask 
'*  What  dog  r 

••Tywysogl"  replied  ]Bleanor,  fiercely.  "  Have 
you  not  heard  what  happened  at  the  hut  of 
Catryn  H6n  this  evening  ?  and  need  I  trouble 
mysdlf  to  tell  you  that  means  must  speedily  be 
taken  to  appease  the  horrid  old  witch,  or 
her  curses  may  bring  ruin  upon  us  all  ?  Here 
is  a  purse  well  filled  with  gold:  you  must 
take  it  to  her  to-morrow   night,  when   no 
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one  can  see  you,  and  tell  her  at  the  same  time 
that  you  have  given  poison  to  Tywysog,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours  her  wrongs  will  have  been 
avenged  by  his  death.  I  will  mix  a  strong 
poison  for  you  early  to-morrow  morning, 
and  will  watch  for  a  iayourable  opportunity 
for  your  giving  it  to  him." 

^'  I  poison  TjrwysogI"  replied  Jane  Pierce,  in 
a  calm  deliberate  manner,  and  fixing  a  search- 
ing look  upon  Eleanor — ^'  I  poison  Ty^^^' 
madam !  no,  I  would  rather  poison  myself! 

**  Fool !"  muttered  Eleanor.  But  she  knew 
well  the  disposition  she  had  to  deal  with, 
and,  that  if  she  intended  carrying  her  point, 
she  must  condescend  to  expostulate,  so,  in 
a  gentle  tone  she  said, — 

''  Jane  Pierce,  do  you  think  that  Griffith  the 
huntsman  is  guilty  of  a  crime  when  he  hangs 
an  ugly  or  refractory  hound?" 

'*  None  in  the  world,  madam,"  replied  Jane, 
^'  and  Griffith  may  hang,  drown,  or  poison  all* 
the  dogs  about  the  place,  for  anything  that 
I  care,  provided  he  does  not  touch  Tywysog. 
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Bat,  if  the  dog  must  die,  why  do  not  you, 
madam,  ask  Griffith  the  huntsman  to  hang  him 
for  you?  for,  come  what  may,  I  will  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  his  death." 

"^  And  should  I  ask  Griffith  to  hang  him," 
replied  Eleanor,  with  a  sneer  that  might  have 
excited  the  envy  of  a  fiend,  "  he  would 
probably  answer  me  in  even  a  less  courteous 
manner  than  you  have  done ;  and,  instead  of 
informing  me  that  he  would  rather  hang 
himself,  might  tell  me  I  might  kill  the  dog 
myself." 

'^Oh!  wdil,  indeed,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  did,"  said  Jane :  who,  haying 
once  stepped  oyer  the  barrier  that  separated 
her  from  her  haughty  mistress,  appeared  to 
have  lost  all  fear  of  her. 

Eleanor  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  notice 
this  answer,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  with  her 
cheek  resting  upon  her  hand  apparently  in  deep 
thought ;  at  length  she  turned  suddenly  round, 
and,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Jane,  demanded  why 
she  would  spare  the  life  of  Tywysog,  when  she 
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did  not  appear  to  have  any  aflfoction  for  dogs 
in  general. 

**  Well,  indeed,  madam,  beoanaelte  lores  m^ 
and  there  are  few  tbinga  in  this  world  that  do : 
and  besides,  be  is  my  young  master's  faTOurile 
dog." 

*^  Tour  young  master's  fiivottrite  dog !"  re* 
torted  Eleanor,  fixing  ber  eyes,  in  which  every 
evil  passion  seemed  to  be  coneentrated,  full 
upon  Jane.  **  Jane  Pierce  you  haye  no  master 
or  mistress  in  this  house  but  me ;  but  from  the 
little  respect  you  appear  inclined  to  pay  to  my 
orders,  I  suspect  that  circumstance  has  quite 
escaped  your  memory.  I  hare  no  further 
occasion  for  your  services:  you  may  g^  to 
bed." 

Jane  Pierce  laid  the  dress  she  held  in  her 
baud  carefully  and  very  slowly  in  its  usual 
place,  courtesied  to  Eleanor,  and,  with  a 
deliberate  step  walked  down  the  room;  she 
had  nearly  reached  the  door,  when  Eleanor 
called  her  by  name,  and  asked  if  she  wera 
determined  not  to  obey  her  orders  ? 
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**  I  Will  not  poison  Tywysog/'  replied  J&ne, 
doggedly. 

**T}i€in;*  answered  Eleanor, ''  I  will/' 

Jane  on  hearing  this,  started,  for  the  first 
time  daring  their  conference:  with  a  look 
of  alarm  she  approached  her  mistress,  and 
almost  in  a  whisper,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a 
moat  decided  tone,  exclaimed, — 

'"No,  that  mnst  not  be;  suppose  it  should 
be  discorered  that  you  had  done  it  Oh !  I 
could  not  bear  to  live  and  hear  you  called 
to  account  for  having  killed  that  dog:  I 
would  a  hundred  times  rather  do  it  myself; 
and  take  all  the  blame,  should  we  be  de« 
tected." 

"Very  well,"  said  Eleanor  in  an  altered 
tone;  **I  will  have  the  poison  prepared  by 
to-morrow  moniilig,  and  you  may  give  it  to 
him  without  the  least  fear  of  detection ;  for 
Howel's  departure  will  occasion  so  much  grief 
and  confusion  that  no  one  will  think  about 
his  dog.  Tywysog,  you  say,  is  fond  of  you : 
entice  him  to  some  lonely  spot,  wait  till  you 
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see  the  poison  is  b^^mning  to  take  eflfisct, 
and  then  leave  him ;  and,  even  shonld  he  be 
missed,  it  will  be  conjectured  that  he  has 
followed  his  master  to  Conway." 

Jane  Pierce's  lips  moved,  but  she  did 
not  utter  a  syllable ;  and,  turning  hastily  away, 
she  quitted  the  room.  Mistress  and  maid 
parted  mutually  dissatisfied.  Eleanor  sat  lost 
in  thought,  till  the  first  rays  of  morning, 
streaming  in  through  an  eastern  window, 
warned  her  to  retire  to  rest,  and,  as  she  lay 
down  in  her  bed,  she  exclaimed, — 

*^  I  have  no  dislike  to  Ty  wysog,  but  I  am  in 
the  power  of  that  old  fiend  Catryn  H6n,  and 
to  appease  her  the  life  of  the  dog  must  be 
sacrificed." 

And  what  was  the  nature  of  Jane  Pierce's 
reflections  when  she  found  herself  in  her  low 
and  miserably  furnished  bed-room  ?  Judging 
firom  outward  signs,  they  were  not  one  jot 
more  enviable  than  those  of  her  mistress :  for 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  at  length 
she  exclaimed,  in  great  bitterness  of  spirit, 
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clasping  her  bands  at  the  same  time  most 
yehemently  together, — 

**  Heaven  only  knows  where  this  may  end  I 
for  should  I  murder  the  dog,  may  not  my 
mistress,  at  some  future  day  or  other,  ask  me 
to  murder  a  human  being,  should  one  cross 
her  in  her  path  ?" 

,  The  lamp  which  Jane  Pierce  had  brought 
with  her  had  burned  out,  scarcely  a  glim- 
mer of  light  found  its  way  through  the  ^mall 
latticed  window  that  was  placed  in  the  sloping 
roof,  and  all  around  her  looked  as  gloomy 
as  her  own  thoughts.  She  was  on  the  point 
of  throwing  herself,  without  undressing,  on  her 
bed,  when  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a 
deep  sigh,  which  seemed  to  ascend  from 
the  floor ;  and,  looking  towards  it,  she  thought 
she  could  perceive  a  large  dark  looking  figure 
at  a  short  distance  from  her  feet  She  uttered  a 
fiunt  shriek ;  and  one  of  her  hands  falling  by 
her  side,  it  came  in  contact  with  a  substance 
that  felt  nearly  as  cold  as  marble,  but  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  utter  another  scream. 
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she  felt  her  hand  licked  hy  thife  tongue  of  a 
dog. 

'*  TywysogI"  she  exclaimed  in  a  joyful  Yoioe; 
^*  and  was  it  your  cold  nose  that  I  fancied  yraa  ' 
something  unearthly?" 

Jane  now  remembered  that  she  had  seen 
him  lying  at  his  master'^  door  as  she  went 
down  the  passage  to  her  mistresa's  room» 
and  that,  occupied  as  her  thoughts  were^on 
her  return,  he  had  probably  followed  her 
unperceived. 

"Tywysog!"  she  i^n  repeated,  and  the 
dog  jumped  around  her  and  again  licked  her 
hand.  Afi^  spending  some,  time  in  caress- 
ing ium  and  receiying  his  caresses,  she  at 
last  threw  herself  o^  a.b^  that  a  kitchen-maid 
of  the  present  day  would  refuse  to  sleep  upon ; 
and  Tywysogy  unreproved,  stretched  himself 
in  happy  indolence  at  her  feet, 

*^  Poor  dog !"  said  Jane,  dashing  away  the 
tears  that  filled  her  eyes :  "  no,  I  cannot,  I  will 
not  poison  youl — ^I  will  leave  my  mistress; 
whom,  with  all  her  fiiults,  I  love  in  my  heart: 
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I  will  leave  the  hall  whieh  has  been  my  home 
for  six-and-thirty  years:  I  will  leave  every^ 
tiung  that  I  love,  or  that  loves  me,  sooner 
than  I.will  injtcre  a  hair  of  his  head.  Oh! 
I  will  go  to  Catryn  H^n,  and  offer  her  gold  if 
she  will  heg  for  Us  life:  and — ^bnt  I  know 
not  why — my  mistress  dare  not  rdttse  any 
request  of  hers.** 

With  this  determination  strongly  impressed 
on  her  nund,  she  fell  asleep ;  bnt  her  waking 
thoughts  haunted  her  slumbers,  and  mingled 
together  in  strtmge  confhsion  in  her  dreams. 
She  imagined  she  saw  Tywysog  writhing  in 
agony  at  her  feet;  then  he  suddenly  started 
up,  and  was  coursing  a  hare,  which  ran  towards 
her  bed,  and  rising  on  its  hind  legs,  suddenly 
changed  into  the  figure  of  her  mistress :  who 
grasped  her  by  the  arm,  and  fiercely  demanded 
why  she  had  poisoned  her? 

**  Oh,  I  did  not,  I  did  not !"  she  attempted  to 
exclaim.  The  effort  awoke  her:  she  started 
up  and  looked  around  her  with  a  terrified 
glance ;  and  even  when  she  became  convinced 
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that  her  mistress  was  not  by  her  bed-ride,  | 

it  was  several  minntes  before  she  coold  bring  | 

herself  to  believe,  "  'twas  but  a  dream.*'    The  | 

watchful  Tywysog  seemed  instantly  to  compre-  , 

hend  that  all  was  not  right,  and,  sprioging 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  ran  round  to  Jane 
Pierce  and  rubbed  his  head  against  her  hand. 
This  action  instantly  recalled  to  her  mind 
all  that  had  passed  respecting  him  between 
her  and  her  mistress;  and  after  bestowing 
a  pat  or  two  on  his  rough  head,  she  jumped  off 
her  bed,  tied  on  her  hat,  cautiously  opened  the 
door  of  her  room,  and  walked  with  a  noiseless 
step  down  the  winding  narrow  stairs  that  led 
from  the  second  story  to  the  long  gallery  in 
which  the  principal  sleeping  rooms  were 
situated. 

Ty  wysog  followed  dose  at  her  heels.  At  the 
door  of  Wenefrede's  room  she  stopped :  Eva 
also  occupied  it,  and  with  her  Jane  felt  that 
Ty  wysog  would  be  safe  till  she  returned.  The 
night  had  been  sultry,  and  the  door,  to  admit  a 
little  air,  had  been  left  ajar ;  and  Ty  wysog,  who 
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^was  in  the  hahit  of  paying  yisits  to  the  fiiir 
inmates,  easily  insinuated  himself  through 
the  opening,  and  Jane  Pierce  softly  closed  the 
door  upon  him.  Torture  would  not  hare 
wrung  from  Jane  Pierce  a  confession  of  her 
mistress's  diabolical  design;  and  she  was 
anxious  that  it  should  appear  as  if  the  dog 
had  accidently  strayed  into  the  room,  she, 
therefore,  quickly  and  silently  left  the  gallery. 
But  softly  as  the  door  was  closed,  it  was  heard 
by  Eva,  who  had  not  long  been  asleep ;  and 
who,  had  she  followed  the  rules  generally 
observed  by  heroines  on  such  occasions,  would 
not  have  closed  her  eyes  that  night.  Wene- 
frede  had  cried  herself  to  sleep,  and  Eva 
had,  unconsciously,  followed  her  example. 
Tywysog  was  always  welcome,  and  his  appear- 
ance on  the  present  occasion,  though  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  did  not  excite  her  sur- 
prise. Had  Eva  but  known  the  jeopardy  in 
which  Tywysog^s  life  was  placed,  Jane  Pierce 
would  not  have  walked  alone  to  the  hut  of  the 
witch ;  but  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  wicked  de- 
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signs  of  Eleanor  against  him,  Eya  Iiud  her  hand 
on  his  head,  and  once  more  closed  her  weary 
eyes.  Jane  Pierce  was,  in  the  mean  time^ 
walking  as  rapidly  as  the  steep  approach 
would  allow  of  her  doing,  to  the  hut  of  Catryn 
H6n. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

And  whether  we  shall  meet  agun  I  know  not, — 
Therefore  our  eTerUutmg  &rewell  take; 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell  Cassias  I 
If  we  do  meet  agam — why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

JUUUS  CfiSAB. 

SoMB  of  the  servants  who  were  busily 
employed  kying  out  the  breakfast  on  the  high 
table,  early  in  the  morning,  were  startled 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  outer  door, 
which  was  thrown  back  as  wide  as  if  royalty 
was  to  pass  through  it,  and  then  closed  with  a 
dap  that  seemed  not  only  to  shake  the  hall, 
but  the  whole  house;  but  their  surprise 
changed  speedily  to  fright,  when  in  the  early 
Tisitor  who  was  walking  slowly  up  the  hall, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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ihej  recognised  Catryn  H&n:  with  a  simnl* 
taneous  scream  of  horror,  they  prepared  to 
rush  out  at  a  side  door,  when  they  were 
arrested  by  the  shrill  angry  voice  of  Catryiiy 
calling  to  them  to  stop. 

^' Fools!  idiotsi  where  are  yoit  running  to?  Do 
you  suppose,  if  I  wished  to  harm  you,  that 
I  could  not  do  it  just  as  easily  when  your 
backs  are  turned  as,  at  this  instant,  when  your 
ugly  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me  with  a  stare  that 
nearly  brings  them  out  of  your  heads,  and 
your  great  mouths  are  standing  as  wide  open 
as  if  you  were  going  to  swallow  me  1  Why 
I  want  nothing  with  you,  you  blockheads  I 
except  that  the  least  of  a  simpleton  amongst 
you  would  show  me  the  way  to  Miss  Llewelya's 
bed-chamber." 

Some  whispering  and  pushing  ensued 
amongst  the  terrified  servants,  each  anxious  to 
persuade  his  or  her  neighbour  to  undertake  a 
task  they  were  unwilling  to  perform.  Catryn, 
whose  stock  of  patience  was  but  small,  angrily 
repeated  her  commands :  striking,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  stone  purement  of  the  hall  with 
the  long  stuff  she  carried  in  her  hand,  with  a 
ibrce  that  startled  anew  the  servants,  who 
were  huddled  tc^ether  in  a  distant  comer. 
This  second  summons  induced  a  bare-headed, 
and  in  other  respects  very  scantily-attired, 
rosy-cheeked  damsel,  to  come  forward  and 
offer  to  show  Catryn  the  way. 

Catryn  followed  her  in  perfect  silence  up 
the  grand,  slippery,  oak  staircase ;  and  nnaccus* 
tomed  to  polished  floors,  she  would,  had  she 
not  contrived  to  balance  herself  with  her  long 
staff,  have  fallen  more  than  once,  for  she 
disdained  to  cling  to  the  banisters.  When 
tliey  reached  Eleanor's  bed-room  door,  the 
gpiide  stopped,  and  assured  Catryn  she  dared 
not  open  it  without  first  asking  leave  from 
Jane  Pierce. 

**Well,  and  who  asked  you  to  opte  the 
door,  you  trembling  goose !"  demanded  Gatryn, 
with  a  sneer;  "not  I,  for  your  company  is 
die  last  thing  I  wish  for:  so  now  go  down,  and 
tell  those  fools  in  the  haU  that  Catryn  the 
I  2 
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witch  prophesies  that  you  will  never  he 
married"— she 'paused,  and  then  added,  with 
an  inward  chuckle  that  drowned  her  words, 
^<till  some  fool  likes  your  looks  better  than 
I  do." 

The  poor  girl,  who  was  too  much  alarmed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  prophecy  to  wait 
for  the  conclusion,  had  slidden  at  a  rapid  pace 
over  the  ice»like  floor,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  the  stair-case  before  it  was  finished;  and, 
rushing  into  the  hall,  she  declared  that  she 
had  shown  Catryn  HSn  up  stairs,  but  that 
no  earthly  power  should  induce  her  to  show 
her  down  again,  and  that  to  her  dying  day  she 
would  never  more,  willingly,  encounter  her 
looks;  but  of  the  witch's  prophecy  she  said 
not  a  word. 

Slowly,  but  without  any  attempt  at  secrecy, 
Catryn  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  of 
Eleanor's  room,  and  walked  with  anything 
but  a  noiseless  step  up  to  the  recess  in 
which  stood  the  bed.  Eleanor,  after  many 
hours  of  wakefitlness,  had  at  length  fallen  into 
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a  deep  though  unrefreshmg  sleep,  from  which 
the  noise  occasioned  by  Catryn's  wooden  shoes 
fidled  to  awake  her.  Catryn  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  looking  at  her  for  many  minutes, 
in  perfect  silence.  Want  of  rest,  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  had  given  to  Eleanor's  naturally 
colourless  cheeks  the  hue  of  death;  and 
her  thin  tall  figure  stretched  out  to  its  utmost 
length,  with  her  pale  thin  hands  clasped  on 
her  breast,  led  Catryn  to  imagine  that  she 
was  looking  upon  a  corpse ;  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  stooping  down  and  listening,  to  ascer- 
tain if  Eleanor  still  breathed,  when  a  violent 
knitting  of  the  brow,  a  sudden  unclosing  of  the 
dasped  hands,  and  a  low  muttering  sound, 
which  came  forth  from  the  thin,  parched,  and 
colourless  lips,  convinced  Catryn  that  she  was 
gazing  on  a  living  being. 

"She  is  alive;"  exclaimed  Catryn,  "but 
it  would  be  better  for  her  if  she  were  dead. 
I  know  her  well :  she  has  an  evil  spirit  in  her 
heart,  that  will  never  let  her  rest  till  it  has 
urged  her  on  to  commit  some  crime  or  other. 
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I  hate  her.  Oh  I  it  is  strange  that  the  iricked 
should  hate  the  wicked ;  but  the  first  piece  of 
gold  I  ever  received  was  given  by  her  hand^ 
and  for  that  I  thank  her:  and  for  that  I 
will  try  and  save  her  from  everlasting  misery/' 

A  violent  contortion  of  all  her  limbs  seised 
Eleanor  at  this  instant;  she  grasped  with 
violence  the  deep  frills  of  her  nightcap, 
and  uttering  a  long,  low  sigh,  suddenly  awoke. 
Disagreeable  as  probably  had  been  the  ob- 
jects that  had  met  her  eyes  in  slumber,  the 
living  object  they  fell  upoii  on  awaking 
was  ten  times  more  appalling;  for  they  fefl 
upon  the  unusually  tall  figure  of  Gotryn 
H£n — ^which,  judging  from  its  stiff  statelkiess, 
time  had  no  power  to  bend — standmg  by  tte 
side  of  her  bed,  with  her  keen  gray  eyes  &ked 
upon  her  in  evident  displeasure.  EleimoT 
started  up  in  her  bed,  and,  almost  nnctmscious 
of  what  she  was  saying;  Oceldmed, — 

"  Oh !  where  is  my  purse?  I  will  gfre  you 
moneys— anything  you  like  to  ask  foi^ — the 
dog— the  dog— that  horrid  dog  id  dead  !*' 
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*^Tbe  dog  is  aliye  and  well;  and  if  you. 
Miss  Uewelya,  injure  a  hair  of  Ids  head: 
proud »  powerfnl,^and  rich  though  you  be,  the 
lowly,  poor,  and  friendless  Catryn  H£n  will 
humble  you  to  the  dust/' 

Eleanor  was  busily  engaged  in  hunting  for 
her  purse,  and  the  impression  made  upon  her 
countenance  by  this  speech  could  not  be 
ascertained  by  Catryn,  her  head  being  averted. 
But  at  length  Eleanor  looked  at  Catryn,  and, 
with  well-assumed  calmness,  assured  the  witch 
that  she  should  be  delighted  to  spare  the  life 
of  Tywysog,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of 
hers ;  and  that  it  had  cost  her  much  pain  being 
obliged  to  condemn  him  to  death,  but  that 
she  had  hoped  by  so  doing  to  avert  Catryn's 
anger  firom  her  innocent  sister  and  the  rest 
of  her  family.  ''But,"  said  Eleanor,  ''hold 
out  your  hand,  Catryn,  and  I  will  empty  the 
gold  out  of  this  purse  into  it :  that  can  harm 
no  one." 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Catryn,  pushing  hastily  from 
her  the  tempting,  bribe, ."  it  can  harm  me ;  and 
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I  will  DOt  take  it.  I  know  yoa  too  well.  Miss 
Uewelyii,  to  suppose  that  it  is  offisred  ont  of 
good-wiU  to  me.  No,  no ;  ,yoa  will  require 
good  interest  for  your  money:  the  interest 
I  have  paid  you  already  for  gold  receired,  sits 
like  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  soul,  and  I  fear 
that  should  I  take  more  from  you,  this  would 
weigh  it  down  to  hell." 

'^I  have  heard,"  retorted  Eleanor,  whibt 
her  lips  curled  with  a  sneer,  "  that  the  devil 
can  quote  Scripture,  so  I  need  not  be  aston- 
ished at  receiving  a  lecture  from  a  witch; 
hut  as  I  offer  you  the  gold  as  a  gift,  and  ask 
no  services  in  return,  in  my  poor  judgment  it 
cannot  possibly  do  harm  to  your  souL" 

**  But  you  fear  me,  and,  consequently,  yon 
h^te  me;  and  I  know  well  that  you  would 
see  me  starve  at  your  feet  sooner  than  give  it 
me,  if  you  did  not  intend  asking  some  heavy 
interest  on  it  from  me  at  no  distant  day." 

Eleanor,  with  a  faint  smile,  held  up  Catryn's 
apron,  and  emptying  the  despised  gold  into  it 
said,  '*Yes,  yon  are. right:  I  do  require  a 
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very  important  service  from  you ;  and  one  that 
many  ^omen  would  consider  but  poorly  re- 
quited by  such  a  paltry  sum  as  this.  I  require 
you  never  to  name  to  a  living  creature  my 
intention  of  poisoning  Tywysog." 

The  gold  looked  very  tempting,  and  Catryn's 
keen  gray  eyes  glanced  quickly  from  it  to 
Meanor,  and  then  back  to  the  gold  Eleanor 
"was  strongly  urging  her  to  take. 

**  Well,  indeed,  I  see  I  must  take  it,"  said 
Catryn,  with  a  sigh ;  ^^  but  I  fear  it  will  do  me 
more  harm  than  good." 

When  the  gold  was  safely  deposited  in  a 
large  pocket,  Catryn  said,  ^*Had  you  not 
given  me  a  farthing  I  should  have  held  my 
tongue  about  the  dog ;  not  for  any  love  I  bear 
»to  you,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  father,  who 
saved  me  many  years  ago  from  being  sent  to 
gaol  for  a  witch." 

Eleanor  now  became  estremely  anxious  to 
*get  rid  of  her  companion,  fearing  the  length 
of  her  visit  might  excite  surprise  in  the  family, 
*Bnd  lead  to  inquiries  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
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to  Batisfy ;  so,  after  giving  aimdiy  hints  that 
were  not  taken,  she  was  obliged  to  suggest 
that  the  wounded  man  might  be  in  want  of 
his  grandmother's  assistance,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  depart. 

^^  Well,  indeed,  and  so  perhaps  it  will,"  said 
Catiyn ;  ^'  not  but  that  he  will  be  well  taken 
care  of  in  my  absence^  for  Jane  Pierce,  who 
came  up  to  my  hut  very  early  this  morning  to 
tell  me  that  you  had  ordered  her  to  poison 
ly wysog,  offered  to  sit  by  his  bed-side  till  I 
came  back,  and  I  know  of  no  woman  but  her  in 
North  Wales  that  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  sit  alone  in  the  hut  of  Catryn  HSn,  and 
watching  by  the  side  of  one  who  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  corpse :  for  his  wounds  made 
him  feverish  and  restless,  so  I  gave  him  a 
drug  that  soon  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  he  lies 
so  still  and  breathes  so  low,  that  you  must 
put  your  ear  close  to  him  to  hear  him  breathe 
at  aU,  and  loss  of  blood  has  made  him  look  as 
pale  as  if  he  were  dead." 

''Pray  hasten  bsck  to  him"   ezdaimed 
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Eleanor,  with  well  •acted  anxiety  in  her 
manner ;  ^^  for  shoald  he  awake  in  your 
absence  and  find  only  a  stranger  in  the  hat, 
he  might  be  greatly  alarmed  and  distressed." 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  fear  of  his  waking;  I  haye 
taken  good  care  that  his  sleep  should  be  a  long 
one,"  answered  Catryn. 

''  Good  hearens !"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  in  a 
tone  of  horror ;  ^*  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  ghren  him  a  drug  that  will  cause  him 
to  sleep  forever?" 

Catryn  stepped  towards  the  bed,  with  her 
right  hand  extended  and  her  eyes  flashing 
fire,  feeling  that  she  could,  with  pleasure, 
hare  seized  Eleanor  by  the  throat  and  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  utter  such  dreadful  words 
again ;  but  Eleanor,  startled  by  her  looks  and 
gestures,  had  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  out  of  the  reach  of  her  threatening  arm. 
Catryn,  however,  darted  a  look  at  her  which 
Was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her  proud  spirit, 
and  demanded  fiercely,*— 

**If  she  did  not  suj^pose  that  the  life  of 
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ber  son  was  a  thousand  times  more  precious  in 
her  sight,  than  that  of  any  other  living  thing? 
•And  yet  hare  I  not,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
dog,"  she  asked  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  left  my  hut, 
that  I  thought  never  to  have  left  again  till  the 
Evil  One  came  for  me?  Now,  I  wonder  when  he 
does  come,"  she  continued,  with  the  cunning 
look  of  a  maniac, ''  as  we  are  such  near  neigh- 
bours, if  he  will  call  for  you  at  the  same  time, 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  a  journey 
on  purpose." 

Eleanor  felt  a  cold  perspiration  stand  upon 
her  forehead,  and  all  pulsation  of  her  heart 
•  appeared  to  have  ceased ;  but  with  the  presence 
of  mind  for  which  she  was  justly  celebrated, 
she  asked  Catryn  in  what  way  she  thought  it 
most  likely  that  they  should  travel  to  the 
regions  below. 

"  Well  now,  that 's  a  very  droll  thought  of 

yours :  I  never  heard  anything  so  droll :  why 

>  I  have  thought  scores  of  times  about  going, 

but  whether  I  should  walk  or  ride  there  never 

came  into  my  head." 
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'^  I  hope  we  shall  go  in  the  winter,"  said 
Eleanor. 

Catrjn  laughed  long  and  loud  at  this 
remark ;  but  she  was  evidently  growing  more 
calm,  and  Eleanor  talked  with  her,  till  at 
length  she  quitted  the  room  in  even  a  more 
rational  state  of  mind  than  when  she  had 
entered  it.  Catryn  required  no  one  to  show  her 
the  way  to  the  hall;  and  fortunate  was  it 
that  such  was  the  case,  for  men  and  maids, 
of  whom  not  a  few  where  at  this  instant  busily 
engaged  in  the  gallery,  cording  trunks,  &c.,  no 
sooner  perceived  her  coming  out  of  Eleanor's 
room,  than,  like  sheep  alarmed  by  the  glimpse 
of  a  strange  dog,  they  set  off  in  a  compact 
body,  and,  without  casting  a  look  behind  them, 
took  refuge  in  an  unoccupied  chamber ;  while, 
unattended  and  unannounced,  Catryn  H£n 
entered  the  hall,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  the  party  already  assembled  there. 

"Why,  Catryn  Hfin!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  "  can  it  really  be  you  ?  You  con- 
founded old  fool !  what  can  have  brought  you 
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here  ?  Don't  you  know  tiiat  if  I  did  my  daty  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  should  send  yoQ 
to  prison,  and  order  you  to  be  burned  after- 
wards for  a  witch  ?  But  well,  well,  you  are  bad 
enough,  I  believe ;  but  as  it  is  (if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me)  near  upon  twenty 
years  since  you  were  last  in  this  hall,  I 
suppose  I  must  ask  you  to  sit  down  and  take 
a  bowl  of  flummery." 

"Or,  perhaps,"  suggested  Howel,  "a  horn 
of  ale  would  be  better  to  drink  a  prosperous 
journey  to  me  in;  what  say  you,  Catryn 
H6nr 

"  Why,  that  I  think  you  a  wiser  man  than 
your  father ;  for  you  know  much  better  than  he 
does  what  is  good  for  an  old  woman  who  has 
not  been  in  bed  the  liye-long  night,  and  feels 
more  tired  with  her  morning's  walk  than  she 
would  have  done  twenty  years  back." 

So  saying,  she  seated  herself  on  a  chair 
pushed  towards  her  by  Howel,  and  wiA 
evident  satisfaction  drank  off  her  ale. 

"  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  last  heard  the 
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sound  of  the  harp/^  she  said,  casting  a  wishful 
glance  towards  the  one  in  the  hall. 

*^  Roderic  play  the  poor  old  woman  a  tune/' 
whispered  Howel. 

Now  Boderic,  was  very  miserable  at  the 

idea  of  parting  with  his  young  master,  declaring 

that  he  was  much  too  old  ever  to  expect  to  see 

him  again;  sorrow  had  made  him  irritable,  and 

though  it  was  Howel  who  made  the  request, 

he  muttered  something  about  playing  for  a 

worthless  old  witch.     After  a  great  deal  more 

tuning  than  the  harp  stood  in  need  of,  the 

old    man    to   the    great    discomfort    of    all 

present,   and  particularly  of  Howel — began 

to  play  a  funeral  dirge,  and  accompanied  it 

with  a  low  melancholy  chant.    It  has  been 

remarked   that   on  some  particular    subject 

all  the  world  are  mad ;  and  that  with  Catryn 

H6n  death  was  that  subject  could  not  admit 

of  a  doubt;  for  no  sooner  did  she  catch  the 

nature  of  the  words  Boderic  was  chanting, 

than  she  most  vehemently  called  upon  him 

to  stop :  declaring  she  was  not  dead,  nor  had 
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she  invited  any  of  tlie  persons  present  to  her 
funeral.  ''And,''  she  added,  **  I  am  determined 
that  they  shall  not  hare  any  hot  ale  or  {iineral 
bread ;"  and  she  seized  a  jag  of  ale  and  drained 
it  to  the  last  drop,  and  emptying  a  large  plate 
of  oat-cakes  into  her  apron,  slowly  and 
triumphantly  walked  out  of  the  hall :  the  door 
haying  been  thrown  open  to  fiusilitate  her 
departure. 

"What  could  hare  brought  that  dreadful 
old  woman  here  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Llewelyn; 
'^  I  never  saw  her  but  once  before  in  my  life, 
and  I  pray  fervently  that  I  may  never  set  eyes 
on  her  again.  Indeed,  my  dear,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Llewelyn, 
"you  are  to  blame  for  encouraging  her  to 
come  here ;  I  can  assure  you,  she  has  nearly 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses." 

"  My  love,'  1  am  happy  to  hear  that  you 
have  any  senses  to  be  frightened  out  of,"  said 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  laughing,  and  giving  his  wife  a 
kiss  that  sounded  through  the  lofty  hall ;  "but 
as  to  the  charge  of  my  encouraging  that 
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old  jade  tcf  come  here,  I  deny  it  in  toto.  I 
suppose,  like  the  rest  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
she  came  to  take  leave  of  Howel,  with  whom 
she  appears  to  he  on  very  free  and  easy 
terms." 

"We  are  very  old  acquaintances,"  replied 
Howel,  smiling;  "hat  I  do  not  take  all  the 
honour  of  her  visit  to  myself;  I  suspect  I  must 
share  it  with  Eva,  who  promised  her  some 
fine  linen,  which  she  stood  in  need  of  to  form 
a  bandage  for  her  wounded  grandson:  and 
which  was  not  taken  to  her  last  night,  not  a 
servant  here  possessing  sufficient  courage  to 
visit  her  hut  after  nightfall." 

"  I  am  very  glad  Wenefrede  had  not  come 
down,  or,  the  old  hag  would  probably  have 
cursed  the  poor  child  again,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Llewelyn. 

"  Bless  me !  I  had  forgotten  that  business, 
or  I  would  have  seen  the  old  jade  starving 
before  I  would  have  offered  her  a  share  of  my 
break&st,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Uewelyn;  "but 
perhaps,"  he  added,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "it 

VOL.  II.  K 
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majj  after  all,  be  a  good  thing  to  bare  a 
firiend  at  covrt :  and  I  take  it  this  old  lady 
is  the  old  gentleman's  ambassadress  tor  VoA 
Wales/' 

"Indeed,  sir,"  observed  Herbert,  "I  am 
astonished  at  yonr  treating  the  business  so 
lightly;  the  old  ffoman  richly  deserved  to 
be  s^it  to  jail,  for  alarming  your  daaghter 
in  the  way  she  did  yesterday:  I  can  assure 
yon  that  I  was  jnst  on  the  pdnt  of  seizing  her 
by  the  shoulders,  and  thrusting  her  ont  of  the 
ball." 

'*And  a  most  heroic  commencement  it 
would  have  been  to  your  military  career,"  said 
Eva,  with  a  smile  that  annoyed  Herbert  more 
than  he  would  willingly  have  confessed.  **  Bat 
you  know  little,  my  dear  cousin,  of  the  fedlings 
of  the  lower  class  in  Wales,"  she  observed,  "or 
yon  would  be  aware  that  had  Mr.  liewelyn 
desired  one  of  his  servants  to  turn  Catryn 
H£n  oot  of  the  hall,  they  would  not  have 
dared  to  touch  her ;  and  as  to  your  sdieme 
of  sending  her  off  to  jail,  it  eoald  not  have 
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been  managed  unless  yon  had  volonteered 
to  take  her  there  yourself:  and  much  in  charac- 
ter would  your  dress  have  been  with  your 
business,"  observed  Eva,  as  she  cast  a  sly 
glance  at  Herbert's  magnificent  riding  dress. 

This  last  remark  nettled  Herbert,  and  he 
ajiswered  somewhat  tartly,  that  "notwithstand- 
ing aU  the  numberless  charms  a  residence 
in  Wales  had  to  offer,  he  should,  nevertheless, 
be  inclined  to  prefer  one  in  England,  where 
serving  men  did  not  dare  to  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  their  masters."  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who 
considered  the  slightest  disparaging  allusion  to 
North  Wales  as  a  personal  insult,  was  about 
to  reply  with  considerable  warmth;  but  fortu- 
nately the  flummery  he  was  eating  proved 
even  hotter  than  his  temper,  and  the  fear 
of  burning  his  throat  kept  him  silent.  Eleanor 
and  Wenefrede,  at  this  instant  entered  the 
hall,  and  the  conversation  took  a  different 
turn.  There  was  much  rambling  chat  car- 
ried on  during  brea*kfast,  every  one  present 
seeming  to  fear  that  a  pause  would  be  taken 
K  2 
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advantage  of  by  the  travellers,  and  that  they 
would  rise  to  depart.  At  length  the  dreaded 
moment  could  be  no  longer  delayed:  Howel 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
his  father,  then  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
begged  a  parting  blessing.  With  all  the 
.warmth  of  an  aiFectionate  father's  love,  was 
the  "  God  bless  you,  my  son,"  uttered  by  Mr. 
Llewelyn ;  and  the  tears  were  fast  gathering  in 
his  eyes,  when,  ashamed  of  exhibiting  such 
.unusual  emotion,  not  only  before  his  own 
family  but  the  whole .  of  his  household,  who 
.had  by  this  time  assembled  to  take  a  last  look 
at  their  dear,  young  master,  he,  in  a  hasty  tone, 
desired  Howel  to  get  up,  and  not  make  a  fool 
of  him  any  longer.  Servants  at  this  period 
would  have  considered  themselves  very  ill 
used,  had  they  not  been  allowed  to  sorrow 
with  their  masters  and  mistresses  when  they 
sorrowed,  or  to  rejoice  with  them  when  they 
Tcrjoiced.  Poor  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  threw  herself  into  'the  arms  of  her  son ; 
and  all  the  pieces  of  good  advice  which  she 
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had  reserved  till  the  parting  moment — thinking 
that,  as  last  words,  their  eiFcct  would  be  the 
greater — were  forgotten.  Eva  was  to  accom- 
pany the  travellers  to  Conway,  where  they 
intended  to  pass  the  night,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Wynn ;  who  had 
been  on  a  visit'  to  one  of  her  daaghters,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  Glyn  Llewelyn 
in  time  to  join  the  party  of  the  previous  day. 
This  arrangement  was  particularly  agreeable  to 
Eva,  who  had  looked  forward  to  this  public 
leave  taking  with  Howel,  as  a  great  aggravation 
of  her  sorrow.  Eleanor  received  Howel's 
parting  kiss  with  her  usual  calm  indifference ; 
but,  just  as  he  was  relinquishing  her  hand, 
Tywysog,  who  had  been  called  by  Eva, 
bounded  ^between  them,  and  Eleanor  with  a 
faint  ejaculation  of  horror,  started  back. 

"Is  it  possible  Eleanor,"  asked  Howel, 
looking  at  her  with  astonishment,  "  that  you 
can  be  afraid  of  my  dog?'* 

"No,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  dog,"  replied 
Eleanor,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  heard  by 
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no  one  but  Howel;  "but  I  fear  mack  the 
mischief  he  may  bring  upon  Wenefirede. 
Catryn  H6n  was  never  known  to  forgive  an 
injury ;  and,  mark  my  words,  she  will  revenge 
on  Wenefrede,  the  one  she  has  received  through 
that  dog." 

**  Nonsense,  Eleanor,  I  will  stake  anything 
you  please  that  Catryn  will  not  molest  Wene- 
frede  in  any  way ;  and  as  for  the  poor  culprit 
Tywysog,  he  goes  with  us,  and,  most  probably, 
will  never  return  to  disturb  either  you  Cf 
Catryn  with  his  presence.  And  now,  Eleanor, 
God  bless  you,  and  let  all  by-gones  be  by- 
gones." A  squeeze  of  the  hand,  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  warmth  of  Howel's 
heart  than  with  Eleanor's  dignity,  was  given ; 
but  she  was  too  busily  engaged  in  examining  a 
finger  cut  by  a  ring,  to  utter  an  amen  to 
Howel's  wish. 

Wenefrede  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child, 
and  clung  to  her  brother  with  a  most  distrew- 
ing  tenacity;  at  length  Mr.  Llewelyn  seized 
her  by  the  arm,  and  desired  her  to  go  to 
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her  own  room,  and  not  expose  lieraelf  in  that 
way  before  all  the  senrants.  Aecustomed  to 
obey  the  slightest  commands  of  her  father,  the 
poor  girl  slowly  and  sadly  quitted  the  haU; 
her  ready  compliance  instantly  mollified  Mr» 
Llewelyn,  and  lookii^  after  her  with  fond 
affection,  he  exclaimed, — 

*^  She  is  but  a  child  in  years,  and  I  who  am 
well  stricken  in  them,  hare  acted  as  if  I  were 
but  an  in&nt;  so  why  should  I  find  fault  with 
her  poor  thing  ? — poor  thing  I  there,  call  her 
back,  Eleanor :  no  wonder  she  should  feel  this 
parting  with  her  brother." 

How  or  where  Wenefirede  took  leave  of 
Herbert  was  nerer  clearly  ascertained ;  though 
somebody  said  to  somebody  tbat  they  thought 
they  saw  Master  Gladstone  and  Miss  Wene- 
6ede  standing  in  one  of  the  bay  windows  of 
the  hall,  and  that  Miss  Wenefirede  was  crying, 
and  that  he  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  then  ran  out 
of  the  hall  and  mounted  his  horse.  We  doubt 
whether  the  successful  candMate  at  a  contested 
^leetioB  had  ever  more  hands  to  shake,  in 
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a  given  space,  than  had  Howel  on  his  way  out 
of  the  hall ;  and  much  grumbling  and  poshing 
was  to  be  heard  and  seen  amongst  the  inferior 
domestics  and  farm  servants,  who  were  kept 
in  the  back  ground  by  those  in  authoritjr,  and 
more  than  one  not  remarkably  clean-looking 
hand  was  thrust  forward  for  the  honour  of 
a  shake,  though  neither  the  head  nor  body  of 
the  owner  of  it  was  visible.  As  Howel 
approached  the  outer  gate,  he  b^;an  to  breathe 
more  freely,  and  exclaimed, — 

''Thank  Heaven,  these  dreadM  leave- 
takings  ,are  over  for  to-day."  But  he  was 
mistaken ;  for  at  his  horse's  head  stood  Boderic, 
who  was  determined  to  hear  the  last  sound  of 
his  dear  young  master's  voice,  and  to  catch 
the  laot  glance  of  his  figure.  And  no  bad  sub- 
ject for  a  painter  did  the  venerable,  grey- 
headed harper,  and  the  gaily  caparisoned 
charger  present:  the  charger,  like  the  war- 
horse  in  Job,  "  pawed  in  the  valley,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  strength ;"  whilst  the  harper, 
oppressed  with  age  and  grief,  seemed  to  tremble 
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under  a  gust  of  wind  that  swept  down  the 
vale. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  Roderio ;"  said  Howel, 
in  a  soothing  voice,  ^*  and  take  care  of  your 
health,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  play  a  tune 
in  honour  of  my  first  victory." 

'^  Give  me  my  own  way,  and  the  harp  shall 
never  sound  again  in  your  father's  hall  till 
it  sounds  your  welcome  back  to  it;  and  that 
welcome  will  be  played  by  a  younger  and,  may 
be,  a  more  skilful  hand  than  mine. — I  am 
looking  in  your  face  for  the  last  time: — my 
days,  I  feel,  will  shortly  be  numbered. — ^The 
God  of  all  mercy  preserve  you  from  sin  and 


sorrow 


I" 


He  turned  quickly  away,  but  the  tears  were 
seen  chasing  each  other  down  his  wan  and 
furrowed  cheeks,  as,  slowly  and  with  uneven 
steps,  he  retraced  his  way  to  the  hall. 

Partings  sucH  as  these  were  not  calculated  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  travellers :  Eva  drew 
her  riding  hood  closer  over  her  face,  partly  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun,  and  partly  to  conceal 
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her  tears,  which  began  to  fall  at  the  sigfat 
of  poor  old  Boderic's. 

Sadly  and  slowly,  the  party  took  their  way 
down  the  Glyn;  the  seryants^  as  long  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  hall,  or  any  of  its  numerous 
oat-bail<fings,  oould  be  obtained,  taming 
roond  and  casting  "  longing,  lingering  looks'* 
behind.  At  length  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road 
shut  ont  the  old  hall,  and  every  building 
connected  with  it.  Howel  sighed  deeply,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  a  contagious  sigh,  for  it  was 
echoed  by  all  the  party;  but  one  of  the 
attendants,  John  Jones  by  name,  appeared 
determined  not  to  be  out-sighed  by  master 
or  man,  and  uttered  a  deep  sepulchral  groan, 
and  then  exclaimed, — 

*^  Oh,  dear !  and  well  now  what  will  become 
of  us  amongst  those  thieves  and  cut-throats  in 
London  ?  And,  man  alive,  when  we  are  omce 
<Hit  of  Cheshire,  why  we  shall  all  be  starved ;  for 
Jinking  Hughes  has  been  telling  me  that  not  a 
drop  of  butter-milk  fit  for  a  christian  to  drink 
shall  we  get,  and  that  he  never  saw  a  bowl 
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of  flummery  all  the  time  lie  was  flglitiiig  ia  the 
English  wars." 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the 
woeful  looks  and  deep  groans  with  which 
John  Jones  accompanied  this  speech,  that  Eva 
couM  not  refrain  from  smiling,  and,  fearing  her 
sniile  might  increase  to  a  laugh,  she  rode 
forward,  lest  it  should  give  offence ;  but  these 
remarks  served  to  change  for  a  time  the 
current  of  thought  of  all  the  party,  and 
they  rode  on,  if  not  gaily,  at  least  with  a 
greater  appearance  of  cheerfiilness.  As  they 
approached  the  fearful  road  that  was  to  carry 
them  oyer  Penman  Maur,  they  perceived  a 
female  figure,  respectably  dressed,  seated  on  a 
stone;  and  long  before  her  features  were 
recognised  by  any  of  the  party,  Ty wysog  had 
daorted  up  to  her,  and  been  caressed  with  evi- 
dent delight ;  as  they  came  nearer,  she  arose, 
and  at  the  same  instant  Howel  and  Eva 
exdaimed,  ^Jane  Pierce!  what  can  have 
brought  her  here  ?" 

^  Idj  mistress,"  said  Jane  Pierce,  ^  sent  me 
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out  oh  a  little  businiess  very  earlj  this  mom- 
ingy  and  I  was  afraid,  Master  Howel,  that  I 
should  miss  seeing  you,  so  I  came  across 
the  mountains,  and  have  been  waiting  for  yoa 
here,  to  say  farewell." 

**  I  asked  for  you,  Jane,  before  I  left  home,** 
said  Howel,  ^'  and  felt  sorry  at  not  being  able 
to  wish  you  good-bye ;  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  where  you  were  gone." 

''And  did  you  miss  me?  and  did  you  ask 
for  me?  Then  God  bless  you  for  it,"  ex- 
claimed Jane,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion* 
''  Oh !  I  had  thought  no  one  but  my  mistress 
and  this  poor  dog  would  have  missed  poor 
Jane  Pierce  had  she  been  dead  and  buried.** 
And  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eyes  as  she 
observed,  ''  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
you  have  shown  kindness  towards  one  who 
can  boast  of  but  few  friends.  Why  it  was 
only  last  week  that  you  took  my  part  against 
that  forward  hussy  Peggy  Uoyd,  whom  you 
heard  saying — ^''As  for  you,  Mistress  Jane, 
rich  as  they  say  you  are,  you  can't  buy  your- 
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self  a  husband :  no,  nor  will  you  ever  get  one 
unless  you  spend  some  of  your  money  in 
buying  a  golden  mask  to  hide  that  rough  face 
of  yours'." 

''And  what  did  Howel  say?"  asked  Eva, 
with  a  slight  smile  on  her  lips. 

"Why,  Miss  Wynn,  he  said,  'Pretty  as 
you  may  be  pleased  to  think  yourself,  Peggy, 
I  would  recommend  Jane  Pierce  as  a  wife 
&r  before  you;'  and  so  little  did  Peggy  like 
that  remark  that  I  have  had  quietness  from 
her  saucy  tongue  ever  since.  But,"  said 
Jane,  her. eye  glancing  eagerly  at  Tywysog, 
"  I  little  thought  you  intended  taking  that  dog 
with  you." 

"  He  will  remain  at  Plas  Conway,  and  you 
will  often  see  him,"  replied  Howel. 

But  he  misunderstood  Jane's  feelings  on 
the  subject,  and  imagined  that  she  was  re- 
gretting instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  departure 
of  her  four-footed  friend. 

"  Oh !  take  him  with  you,  dear  Master 
Howel :   do  not  leave  him  at  Plas  Conway. 
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Bemember  what  a  protection  he  will  be  to 
yon  in  that  dreadful  England,  where  they 
think  it  no  harm  to  stop  traTeUers  and 
murder  them.  Oh  !  sir,  for  the  sake  of  your 
friends,  pray  take  him  with  yon,*'  said  Jane, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  raising  them 
np  in  a  supplicating  attitude. 

**  Surely,  Jane,  you  cannot  really  feel  any 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  five  well-armed  men," 
replied  Howel ;  in  a  kind  voice ;  *'  but  if  his 
going  will  add  to  your  happiness,  I  will  pro- 
mise to  take  Tywysog  with  me." 

Howd  felt  particularly  obliged  to  Jane  for 
this  proposal,  for  it  was  quite  in  unis<Mi  with 
his  own  wishes ;  and  his  heart  was  touched 
by  the  anxiety  manifested  for  his  welfiu^  by 
one  whom  he  could  not  recollect  ever  having 
addressed  him  before  of  her  own  accord ;  so 
stooping  down  from  his  horse,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  her,  he  said« — 

''  Jane,  remember,  should  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  change  your  name  before  I 
return,   that   Miss   Wjnn   must   choose    a 
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wedding  gown  for  you,  and  I  will  pay  for 
it" 

'^  Great  thanks,  Master  Howel ;  but  I  hare 
heard  it  said  that  a  woman  who  conld  afford 
to  buy  a  cow  was  as  well  off  as  she  would  be 
had  she  a  husband  to  keep  her  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands.  Now,  as  I  can  afford  not  only 
to  buy  one  but  four  cows,  and  keep  them  too, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  with  a  husband ;  and  you  will 
find  me  Jane  Pierce,  return  when  you  will. 
But  that  gown  will  be  something  to  talk  about 
to  P^^  Uoyd :  oh !  she  will  not  like  to  hear 
of  that  gown." 

The  last  sentence  in  Jane's  speech  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  a  soliloquy. 

The  bradng  mountain  air,  joined  to  the 
firesh  breeze  from  the  sea,  had  a  most  exhi- 
larating effect  upon  the  travell^^,  and  when 
they  reached  Plas  Conway  but  slight  traces 
of  the  grief  occasioned  by  that  sad  word,  fare- 
well, remained.  Old  Evan  was  waiting  at  the 
door  to  receive  the  welcome^  guests,  but  his 
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rubicund  face  did  not  shine  so  brightly  as 
its  wont,  and  Eva  anxiously  asked  '*  If  he  were 
well?" 

**  Him  has  been  bad,  very :  no  possib 
worse ;  but  him  better." 

"  Did  you  consult  a  doctor,  Evan  ?"  inquired 
Herbert. 

"What  for  it  go  to  doctor T  asked  Evan, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "Got  be  praised, 
Welshman  too  wise  trust  him  life  in  hands 
doctor.  No,  Misses  say,  Evan  him  too  much 
blood." 

"So,  I  suppose,  you  had  more  faith  in  a 
'  barber  than  in  a  doctor,"  said  Herbert,  "  and 
got  a  knight  of  the  basin  to  bleed  you." 

"Him  was  in  the  fault,  him  guess  wrong: 
it  went  to  no  scratchpole;  it  went  to  fine 
stream  it  knew  ofi^,  put  in  him  I^,  sat  tili 
black  leeches,  many,  came  and  bite  him. — Oh! 
it  do  it  power  of  good." 

Herbert  lauglbed  heartily  at  this  primitiye 
mode  of  bleeding  ;  but  old  Evan  bad  his 
revenge,  for  he  kept  him  standing  a  qaarter 
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of  an  hour,  not  ^*hj  Shrewsbury  clock,"  bat 
by  the  one  in  the  hall  at  Plas  Conway, 
whilst  he  explained  all  the  advantages  his 
method  possessed  over  that  ^'  of  them  there 
foolish  English  doctors." 

After  making  his  escape  at  last  from  the 
'^  old  man  eloquent,"  Herbert  sought  out  his 
annt  and  stated  to  her  his  long  list  of  hopes 
and  fears  respecting  Wenefirede.    It  has,  we 
beiieye,    been    elsewhere    stated    that    Mrs. 
Wynn  was  a  most  excellent  listener,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  she   laid   claim  to  no 
praise  for  being  so,  her  attention  being  deeply 
interested   in    every   word    uttered   by    her 
nephew.    It  was  at  length  settled  that  Mrs, 
Wynn  should  write  to  IJady  Gladstone,  and 
state,  &irly  and  impartially,  her  opinion  of  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  a  connection 
with  the  Llewelyns  of  Glyn  Llewelyn.    Mrs. 
Wynn  dwelt  but  shortly  on  the  beauty  and 
virtues  of  Wenefrede,  but  wrote  long    and 
eloquently   touching  the   large   fortune    she 
would    one    day    probably    be    mistress    of. 
VOL.  n.  L 
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When  the  letter  was  finished,  Mrs.  Wynn 
showed  it  to  Herbert,  whose  face  became 
crimson  on  discovering  that  three  lines  had 
been  considered  sufficient  to  describe  the 
charms  and  virtues  of  one  with  whose 
praises  he  could,  he  thought,  have  filled  a 
volume. 

"My  dear  auni,"  he  exclaimed,  laying 
down  the  letter  in  evident  disgust,  "  you  say 
Wenefirede  is  remarkably  pretty,  and  that 
is  the  only  remark  you  make  about  her 
appearance.  My  mother  will  picture  her 
as  a  fair,  doll-like,  insipid  thing,  with  a  clear 
complexion,  flaxen  hair,  and  a  light,  unmean- 
ing blue  eye.  Oh  !  I  wish  you  had  allowed 
me  to  tell  you  what  to  say  about  her  uncom* 
mon  and  fascinating  style  of  beauty ;  and  then 
you  have  quite  forgotton  to  say  a  word  about 
her  manners,  which  are  so  remarkably  inno- 
cent and  captivating." 

Mrs.  Wynn  looked  at  her  nephew  and 
smiled,  but  continued  to  fold  and  seal  her 
letter,  without  adding    one    syllable   to    the 
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praise  she  had  already  expressed.  Herbert 
receiyed  the  packet  with  a  sigh,  and  a  look 
of  dissati  sfaction. 

"Herbert,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  laying  her 
liand  kindly  on  his  arm,  'Mf  Wenefirede  is 
ever  your  wife  you  will  probably  have  to  thank 
me  for  it." 

Herbert  liked  tfs  as  little  bs  Bichard  HI., 
and  answered  in  as  impatient,  a  tone  as  he 
eonld  have  assumed  had  he  been  *^  eveiy  inch 
a  king." 

.  **  If!  and  why,  madam,  should  you  imagine 
there  could  be  an  tf  in  the  case  ?" 

"Simply,"  replied  Mrs.  Wynn,  who  strove 
not  to  appear  unusually  calm,  having  observed 
that,  when  persons  were  a  little  excited,  that 
extreme  composure  in  those  who  had  called 
forth  their  wrath  had  the  same  effect  as  a  dry 
log  cast  on  a  hot  fire— '*  simply  because  I 
am  aware  that  your  parents  have  other  matri- 
monial views  for  you." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  my  mother  was  very 
anxious  that  I  should  marry  Eva ;  but  Eva  is 

L  2 
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not  to  be  bad,  so  she  cannot  be  a  slambii^- 
block  in  the  way." 

^'  Had  Eva  been  disengaged,  yon  miglit 
have  fonnd  me  a  stnmbling-block  in  your 
way,  if  yon  had  fixed  yonr  affections  npon 
her,  for  I  do  not  approre  of  first  eonsns 
marrying/'  answered  Mrs.  Wynn:  a  Cunt 
bloslh  colonring  her  cheek;  for  hermodierly 
pride  was  hart  by  the  idea  of  Herbert  imar- 
gining  that  bot  for  Eva's  engagement  to 
Howel  he  had  only  to  offer  and  be  accepted. 
**  I  was  not  thinking  of  Eva  when  I  spoke, 
but  of  Lady  Mary  Grey." 

Herbert  turned  very  pale;  his  parent's  pre- 
dilection and,  at  no  very  distant  period,  his 
own,  for  Lady  Mary  Grey  had  for  many 
months  past  been  quite  forgakteny  and  he  said 
in  a  hurried  tone,  "  She  is  very  handsome,  but 
she  is  poor." 

''  And  Wenefiede  will  be  rich,**  said  Mrs. 
Wynn  with  a  smile,  and  Herbert  this  time 
smiled  also. 

Howel   had  been  absent  for   wme  time. 
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giTiog  orders  for  the  journey  of  the  foUowmg 
daj,  and  listening  with  philosophical  patience 
to  all  the  advice  old  Evan  considered  it  his 
dnty  to  bestow  upon  him;  every  other  sen* 
tence  ending  with  "  Them  be  very  words  dear 
old  master  say  itself:"  though  most  probably 
could  *'dear  old  master"  have  heard  the 
words  imputed  to  him,  he  would  have  wished 
to  revisit  this  earth  onee  more,  were  it  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  giving  the  lie  to  his  late 
attendant.  When  Howel  at  length  returned 
to  die  common  sitting-room,  he  found  it  un- 
occupied except  'by  Eva,  who  was  standing  at 
a  window  so  deeply  engrossed  with  her  own 
thoughts  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  his 
approach. 

**  I  do  not  offer  you  a  penny  for  your 
thoughts,  Eva,  for  I  can  guess  them  untold," 
said  Howel. 

Eva,  who  had  imagined  herself  alone  in  the 
room,  started  and  coloured,  and  this  little 
fright  brought  such  a  bright  bloom  into  her 
eheeks  that  she  looked  quite  lovely :  and  so. 
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we  suspect,  thoiiglit  Howel ;  for,  puttmg  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  he  gazed  in  her  fieioe 
with  a  look  of  admiration  and  fondness  that 
only  accepted  lovers  are  permitted  to  indulge 
in.  But  such  looks  are  rather  difficult  to 
encounter,  and  Eva  cast  her  eyes  on  the  fiocv 
and  said, 

**  Saucy  as  you  look,  sir,  you  are'  much 
mistaken  if  you  flatter  yourself  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  thinking  of  you." 

''  Not  of  me,  but  of  something  closely  con- 
nected with  me.  Come,  I  will  guess  again; 
you  were  thinking  of  Jane  Pierce,  and  the 
interest  she  takes  in  Tywysog.  I  have  guessed 
right  this  time,  I  see  by  your  smile.'* 

**  Yes,*'  said  Eva,  "  you  have  guessed  right 
this  time,  and  I  feel  convinced  by  your  doing 
so,  that  you  have  thought  as  much  about  Jane 
Pierce's  unaccountable  behaviour  as  I  have 
done." 

**And  have  you  no  clue  to  assbt  you  to 
unravel  the  mystery?  Most  certainly  I  kave 
none ;    for    never    till    this    morning,"  said 
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Howel,  laaghing,  **  did  my  vanity  prompt  me 
to  imagine  that  I  was  honoured  by  the  love  of 
Jane  Pierce.*' 

^'Jane,  I  suspect,"  observed  Eva,  ^*has 
reversed  the  old  saw,  and  loves  the  master 
for  the  sake  of  his  dog.  But  I  would  give 
much  to  know  on  what  errand  Eleanor  sent 
Jane  this  morning  to  the  hut  of  Catryn  H^n, 
for  to  what  other  spot  up  in  the  mountains 
could  she  have  gone?  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  sun  had  not  risen  when  she  left  the 
Hall ;  and  for  what  reason  could  Catryn  have 
left  her  sick  grandson,  and  passed  nearly  an 
hour  in  Eleanor's  chamber  this  morning? 
Her  visit  was  not,  as  you  fancied,  to  me ;  but 
as  I  opened  the  door  of  my  bed-room,  I  saw 
her  closing  that  of  Eleanor's,  and  the  servants 
(who  were  in  the  gallery,  and  ran  away  when 
they  perceived  her  as  if  a  mad  bull  had  ap->. 
peared  instead  of  a  crazy  old  woman)  told  me^ 
when  they  had  a  little  recovered  from  their ' 
(right,  that  Catryn  H£n  had  asked  for  no  one* 
but  Eleanor." 
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*<Tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange/'  said 
Howel:  ^*  a  puzzle  that  might  have  tried  the 
skill  of  CEdlpus.  Why,  where  coold  Eleanor 
have  become  acquainted  with  Catryn?  You 
most  have  often  heard  Eleanor  say  she  trusted 
that  she  never  should  see  her  callings  her  a 
disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  declaring 
that  she  and  all  who  consulted  her  deserved 
to  be  burned:  and  then  with  what  scorn  and 
derision  she  always  treated  my  dear  mother^ 
when  she  mentioned  any  anecdote  confirming 
the  general  belief  in  Catryn's  supernatural 
powers.  Oh!  Eleanor  is  too  proud  and  too 
wise  ever  to  have  consulted  Catryn ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  her  early  visit  of  this 
morning  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  un- 
welcome. But  from  a  remark  made  by 
Eleanor  when  I  was  takii^  leave,  I  suspect 
that  Tywysog,  and  not  your  humble  servant, 
brought  the  old  lady  from  her  hut ;  perhaps 
she  came  to  insist  upon  his  being  'hung  by 
the  neck  tiU  he  was  dead^-dead/  as  a  punidi- 
ment  for  having  wounded  her  son." 
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"I  believe— I  hope  you  are  right,"  said 
£yay  sighing  heavily,  as  if  a  weight  had  been 
removed  from  her  heart ;  ^'  and  then  Jane 
Pierce's  anxiety  for  you  to  take  Ty wysog  with 
yon  will  easily  be  accounted  for :  her  love  for 
him  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  her 
feUow-servants,  and  no  doubt  some  threat 
respeeting  him,  uttered  by  Catryn,  had 
reached  her  ears,  and  she  set  off  before 
daybreak  to  try  and  appease  her  with  a 
bribe/' 

•*I  am  Catryu's  debtor,"  replied  Howel, 
*' since,  but  for  her  indignation  against  you, 
poor  Ty  wysog !  I  should  have  left  you  at  Plas 
Conway,  to  remind  your  new  mistress  of  her 
allegiance  to  your  old  master*" 

He  looked  down,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  dog, 
who  was  lying  at  his  feet ;  Tywysog  jumped 
up,  wagged  his  tail,  and  looked  up  in  his 
master's  face,  and  had  he  been  gifted  with  the 
powers  of  speech,  he  could  not  more  elo- 
quently have  expressed  his  love. 

''  Sportsmen  often  tell  you  a  greyhound  is 
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an  inferior  species  of  the  canine  race,'*  ob- 
served Howel,  patting  Tywysog's  head ;  •*  but 
I  differ  fr6m  them  in  taiOj  and  could  bring 
forward  innumerable  instances  of  affection  and 
sagacity  to  support  my  opinion.  What  do 
they  think  of  the  sagacity  shown  by  poor 
Richard  the  Second's  greyhound,  who  de- 
serted him  in  his  affliction,  and  fawned  upon 
*  that  cankered  Bolingbroke  Y  It  was  a  well- 
known  opinion  of  Charles  the  First's,  that  a 
greyhound  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  of 
a  spaniel  without  its  fawning ;  and  what  dog, 
with  the  exception  of  Ulysses',  has  obtained 
the  same  degree  of  celebrity  as  our  own  grey- 
hound Gelert?" 

Eva's  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  she  felt 
much  more  inclined  to  weep  than  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  touching  the  merits  of 
hounds  or  greyhounds ;  and  she  could  not  help 
wondering  that  Howel  should  think  so  much 
of  his  dog,  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  leaving  her,  perhaps  for  years— 
perhaps — ^but  no,  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
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for  ever  she  would  not  allow  for  an  instant  to 
darken  her  thoughts.  Old  Evan  entering  at 
this  instant  with  a  table-cloth  and  other  ap- 
purtenances of  the  dinner^table,  broke  up 
their  ttie^-ttie. 

Dinner  passed  off  but  heavily  in  the  par- 
lour, but,  judging  from  the  shouts  of  laughter 
that  were  not  unfrequently  heard  from  the 
servants'  hall,  there  was  no  lack  of  mirth  in 
that  quarter;  and  when  Howel,  some  time 
afterwards,  went  in  search  of  Jinking  Hughes, 
he  discovered  that  strong  ale  had  lent  its  aid 
to  keep  up  their  spirits. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  '*  Inquiries  into 
Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,"  after  giving  a 
catalogue  at  which,  in  these  days,  a  child  in 
the  nursery  would  laugh,  concludes  by  inform- 
ing you  *Uhat  it  is  good  to  be  drunk  once 
a  month."  Now  this  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas's 
Jinking  Hughes  had  frequently  heard  his  late 
master.  Colonel  Llewelyn,  quote :  whether  he 
believed  in  it  or  not  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
discovering ;  but  of  the  firm  faith  placed  in  it ' 
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by  his  servant  not  a  doubt  oonld  be  enter- 
tuned.  By  d^rees  Jinking  b^an  to  think  if  it 
were  good  to  be  dnink  once  a  mondi,  it  must 
be  still  better  to  be  so  onoe  a  fortnight ;  and 
probably  some  unlooked-for  piece  of  good 
fortune  followed  tlus  drunken  boot,  and 
so  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  till  the 
fortnight  came  round,  for  he  was  found  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  seated,  jug  in  hand,  and 
saying,  in  a  thick  yoice,  '*  My  master,  God 
bless  him,  says  it  is  good  to  be  drank  once 
a  month  —  a  -  -  fortn-i-g-h-t,  I  mean — no, 
no,  I-'m  wrong  again,  I  should  say  onoe  a 

Howel,  on  the  present  occasion,  thooght 
that,  however  good  it  might  be  for  the  man,  it 
was  yery  bad  for  the  master  to  have  a  drankai 
servant  to  superintend  his  afiairs,  and  desired 
him,  in  a  tone  of  authority  he  seldom  assumed, 
to  go  to  bed,  and  that  he  would  overlook  the 
grooming  of  the  horses  for  the  night.  Jinking 
Hughes,  by  no  means  abaAed,  quietly  tiirew 
off  his  upper  garment,  and  muttering  ^  Tliank 
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you,  sir/'  laid  himself  on  the  fern  by  the  side 
of  his  own  horse,  and  soon  gave  unquestion- 
able proofs  of  his  being  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  hall  of  Gynddylan  is  gloomy  to-mghty 

0  0  0  0  0 

My  overflowing  tears  gosh  out 

The  hall  of  Gynddylan,  it  pieroes  me  to  see  it 

Llatvabch  Hut. 


During  the  early  supper  at  Plas  Conway, 
Wenefrede's  ill-omened  visit  to  Catryn  Hin, 
was  related  to  Mrs.  Wynn ;  who,  in  her  tarn, 
mentioned  many  circumstances  that  had  fallen 
under  her  observation,  which  went  far  to 
prove  the  unsettled  state  of  Catryn's  mind. 

"And,"  observed  Howel,  "I  suspect  that 
from  occasionally  having  seen  her  curses  and 
imprecations  take  effect,  she  has  at  last  worked 
herself  up  to  imagine  that  she  really  possesses 
the  power  of  bringing  them  to  pass,  and  that 
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she  is  only  inferior  in  her  power  of  working 
evil  to  her  master  whom  she  so  often  names." 

**  A  most  unfortunate  impression  was  made 
on  her  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  ^' many  years 
since,  hy  the  cruel  and  injudicious  remark  of 
a  magistrate ;  before  whom  she  was  dragged  by 
a  farmer  residing  in  the  mountains,  who  had 
lost,  one  after  the  other,  a  large  flock  of  goats, 
and  who  attributed  their  deaths  to  the  curses 
denounced  against  them  by  Catryn,  when  she 
caught  them  in  the  very  act  of  eating  up  a 
large  tubful  of  oatmeal  that  she  had  in- 
cautiously set  down  at  the  door  of  her  hut. 
The  learned  magistrate,  after  listening  atten- 
tively to  all  the  farmer  had  to  say,  replied, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  not  a  doubt 
remained  on  his  mind  of  the  goats  having  been 
bewitched,  and  that  burning  would  be  too  mild 
a  death  for  one  in  whose  hardened  coun- 
tenance he  could  plainly  see  all  the  signs  *  of 
one  whom  God  had  left  and  hardened.'" 

**  Had  this  magistrate  who  considered  burn- 
ing as  too  mild  a  death  for  poor  Catryn," 
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obserred  Eva,  "condemned  ber  to  be  lorn  to 
pieees  with  red-hot  jHncers,  it  would  have  been 
a  merciful  death  in  comparison  to  the  life  of 
misery  his  last  sentence  has  entailed  upon  her: 
for  years  she  has  brooded  over  it,  and  I  hare 
learned  from  her  x  daughter  that  she  looks 
upon  herself  as  a  doomed  woman,  and  £re* 
quently  in  her  sleep  mutters  'All  the  si^ns  of 
one  whom  Grod  hath  left  and  hardened."* 

''And  how  many  years  is  it  sinee  poor 
Catryn  was  carried  before  this  *  Justice  Shal- 
low?' "  asked  Herbert :  "why  I  could  hardly 
have  supposed  it  possible,  in  these  days,  that 
so  ignorant  a  justice  could  have  heai  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Eva,  was  ever  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgds 
and  fight  for  her  countrymen,  right  or  wrong, 
and  reminded  Herbert  that  he  used  to  remaik 
that  the  Welsh  were  a  century  behind  the 
English  in  every  respect,  and  that  he  had 
therefore  no  right  to  find  &nlt  with  their 
magistrates  for  being  a  little  superstitioiis ;  for, 
if  her  menaory  was  correct^  a  century  had  not 
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passed  since  an  English  monarch  had  de- 
nounced vengeance  against  ^  those  detestable 
slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or  enchanters ;' 
and  did  not  he,  in  terms  not  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned, abuse  Scott,  who,  he  says,  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft." 

Eva  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  she 
was  soon  breathless;  and  long  experience 
having  made  Herbert  sage  on  the  subject  of 
an  argument  with  her,  he  cried  peccavi,  and 
added  that  he  was  aware  that  a  belief  in  witch- 
craft still  existed  in  many  parts  of  England  as 
well  as  Wales ;  and  that  even  amongst  the 
higher  ranks  many  a  strange  superstition  still 
held  its  sway. 

"Yes,"  replied  Eva,  laughmg;  "for  that 
I  can  vouch,  for  when  I  was  visiting  your 
mother  three  years  ago  in  London,  a  large 
party  was  one  evening  sitting  round  the  fire, 
and  many  strange  superstitious  customs  were 
related,  first  by  one  person  and  then  by 
another.    At  length  your  aunt,  Lady  Brown, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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said  that  when  she  was  a  girl  she  tiied  a 
chann  to  ascertain  what  her  future  husband 
would  resemble,  and  that  she  had  seen  a 
figure  which  in  every  respect  resembled  that  of 
Sir  William  Brown.  The  charm  would  not 
work  unless  tried  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  after  new  year's  day ;  and  th^i 
you  must  go  out  in  the  evening  unattended, 
and  stand  resting  on  a  bar,  looking  fixedly  at 
the  moon  and  say, — 

'*  All  Iiail  to  the  moon,  all  bail  to  thee  t 
I  pray  thee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  my  huslnnd  must  be.** 

£va  paused ;  but  Mrs.  Wynn  smiled,  and 
said,  *^  Finish  your  story,  Eva."  Eva  laughed 
and  coloured,  but  soon  added,—- 

'^I  wrote  down  the  extremely  clever  and 
poetical  words  of  this  charm  as  soon  as  I  was 
alone,  fully  determined  to  try  the  efficacy  of 
it  when  the  new  year  arrived.  I  had  always 
understood  strict  secrecy  .  was  necessary  on 
such  occasions,  and  therefore  I  did  not  mention 
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my  intention  to  any  one ;  but  when  January 
and  the  new  moon  arrived,  I  set  off  alone.  It 
was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  a  thick  fog  almost 
obscured  the  moon ;  but  still  she  was  fiuntly 
Tisible.  With  a  tolerably  firm  voice  I  repeated 
the  first  line  of  the  charm ;  but  though  I  saw 
no  one,  my  heart  b^^  to  beat  rery  violently, 
«nd  my  voice  faltered  sadly  whilst  it  was 
repeating  the  second ;  and  just  as  I  finished 
it,  a  sound  as  of  heavy  footsteps  approaching 
frightened  the  third  line  quite  out  of  my  head. 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  most  sin- 
cerely did  I  wish  myself  safe  at  home  again ; 
but  such  wishes  were  useless,  for  the  footsteps 
not  only  became  more  distinct,  but  the  out- 
line of  a  figure  was  visible,  evidently  walking 
towards  the  bar  on  which  I  was  leaning.  I  felt 
that  to  run  away  would  not  lessen  my  danger, 
and  determined  to  look  my  future  husband 
boldly  in  the  fiuse  at  once,  if  fright  did  not 
deprive  me  of  my  eyesight ;  but  what  shame 
did  I  feel,  not  unmixed  with  a  little  amuse- 
ment, when  my  ears  were  saluted  with  a  deep 
M  2 
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bray,  and  I  discovered  the  representative  of 
my  future  husband  to  be  an  old  ass  !" 

Eva  gave  a  momentary  glance  at  Howel 
as  she  concluded  her  tale,  which  was  returned 
by  a  pinch  on  her  arm  that  made  her  start. 

One  tale  of  superstition  served  but  as  an 
introduction  to  another ;  and  the  party  lingered 
over  the  supper-table  to  an  unusually  late 
hour.  At  length,  as  Evan  was  removing  the 
cloth,  Herbert  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a 
ghost. 

"  Yes,  sure,"  replied  Evan ;  "  him  see  one, 
two,  in  its  life ;  but  did  Master  Herbert  ever 
hear  story  one  Squire  Roberts  and  the  devil!** 

Evan  directed  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Wynn, 
which  she  rightly  interpreted  into  a  request 
to  tell  his  favourite  tale,  and,  with  a  smile, 
she  gave  permission;  but  as  Evan  inter- 
larded his  history  with  sentences  in  Welsh 
when  his  English  began  to  fail,  we  will  repeat 
it  for  him  in  entire  English,  adhering  to  his 
words  as  nearly  as  possible. 

*'  Well,  Master  Herbert,  you  must  know 
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some  years  ago  there  was  living  in  the  vale  of 
Conway,  one  Squire  Roberts ;  he  kept  but  one 
maid-servant,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  sitting 
up  very  late  at  night;  but  one  night  her 
master  heard  her  running  up  stairs  as  if  the 
devil  had  been  after  her,  and  so,  sure  enough, 
lie  was.  She  went  into  her  master's  room  and 
told  him  that  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  the  devil  appeared  to  her. 

•*  Squire  Roberts  said,  *  Peggy,  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it,  for  now,  perhaps,  you  will  go 
to  bed  at  Christian-like  hours.' 

'*  With  this  answer,  Peggy  went  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  Squire  Roberts  turned  himself 
round  to  go  to  sleep  again.  But,  in  turning 
round,  his  eyes  fell  upon  something  black  that 
was  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  sat 
up  to  look  at  it ;  and  what  should  it  prove  to 
be  but  the  devil. 

^  *  Oh,  ho !  well,  indeed,  now  is  it  you  V  said 
the  squire,  looking  hard  at  him;  'but  if  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do  you  are  welcome  to 
stand  there,  but  I  shall  go  to  sleep,  so  good- 
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ni^t  to  y<m ;'  and  in  less  than  a  minnte  ht 
was  (wonld  you  beliere  it)  fiut  asleep,  and 
snored  so  load  tliat  Peggy  tkooglit  to  lier 
dying  day  that  he  firightened  the  devil ;  fi>r  in 
a  very  short  time  she  heard  him  nmning 
down  the  stairs  mnch  faster  than  he  had  mn 
np  them.  And  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  Sqnire's  friends  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  paid  him  a  visit,  or  he  wooU 
never  have  been  so  familiar  and  firiendly  with 
him." 

Evan's  implicit  fiuth  in  the  tmth  of  this 
story  was  so  evident,  from  his  manner  of 
relating  it,  that  it  was  with  great  difficnltj 
that  any  of  the  party  conld  refrain  from 
laughing  whilst  he  remained  in  the  room ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  qnitted  it  than  a  langh  burst 
from  every  lip ;  and  thus  in  mirth  ended  an 
evening  that  had  been  alik^  dreaded  by  all  the 
party. 

And  how  had  passed  the  day  at  Glyn 
Ueweljm  ?  Sadly  enough  ;  and  such  perfect 
stillness  reined  through  the  principal  apart- 
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ments  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  old  house  was 
deserted.  When  poor  Mrs.  Llewelyn  had 
caught  the  last  glance  of  her  son  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  bemoaned  his  depar- 
ture with  more  feeling  than  philosophy. 

This  bnrst  of  grief  excited  the  contempt  of 
the  stoical  Eleanor,  and  she  observed,  with  a 
aneer,  that  it  was  well  for  the  honour  of  the 
family  that  Howel  had  not  been  worked  upoa 
by  his  mother's  tears,  and  thrown  up  his  com- 
mission, even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  '^And 
I  wonder,  madam,"  she  added,  somewhat 
sternly,  ^'  that  the  recollection  of  the  disgrace 
the  wife  of  Rhees  ap  Gryffith  brought  upon 
herself  and  every  one  connected  with  her,  by 
persuading  her  weak  husband  with  her  tears 
and  entreaties  from  marching  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  brave  Britons  who  were 
bound  to  the  Holy  Land,  did  not  make  you 
more  sparing  of  your  tears." 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  knew  nothing,  and  cared 
leas,  about  the  wife  of  Rhees  ap  Gryffith ;  but 
the  unkind  tone  in  which  Eleanor  addressed 
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lier  jarred  npon  ber  fiseUngs,  and  she  answerad 
in  a  soUung  Yoice,— - 

''That,  for  lier  part,  she  eonld  not  aee 
any  disgrace  in  a  wife  wishing  to  keqp 
ber  bnsband  at  borne  with  her,  instead  <yf 
sending  him  to  the  wars  to  the  shot,  starved, 
or  drowned/' 

Mr.  IJeweiyn  had,  by  this  time,  got  his 
passion  up  to  boiling  heat,  and  it  required  as 
little  fuel  to  raise  him  to  that  pitch  as  if  he 
had  been  a  modem  patent  store ;  and,  tnmmg 
with  a  face  of  wrath ,  towards  Eleanor,  he 
exclaimed, — 

'*  Zounds,  Eleanor !  I  wish  to  goodness  that 
I  had  never  had  you  taught  to  read,  and  then 
you  could  not  have  stuffed  your  head  with 
nonsense  that  happened  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  tormented  your  best  friends  with  it'* 

Eleanor  made  no  reply,  but  walked  out  of 
the  hall  with  the  air  of  offended  majesty,  and 
retired  to  her  own  room  till  dinner  time.  It 
was  observed  by  the  servants  that  grief  had 
a  directly  opposite  effect  on  their  master  and 
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mistress :  with  the  former,  eyerything  went 
wrong,  every  one  fell  under  his  displeasure, 
irom  the  chief  falconer,  whose  situation  had 
been  for  many  years  a  sinecure,  to  the  lowest 
understrapper  in  the  stables.  Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  indifferent  to  every- 
thing, and  blunders  of  dairymaids  and  cooks 
were  passed  over  without  a  remark. 

The  dinner  hour  arrived  j  but  it  did  not  im-> 
prove  matters ;  for  Mr.  Llewelyn's  irritability 
increased  on  observing  the  vacant  places 
aroimd  the  table;  and  the  same  cause  filled 
with  tears  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Llewelyn  and 
Wenefrede. 

Eleanor^s  pride  had  not  recovered  from  the 
insult  it  had  received  in  the  morning,  and  she 
dat  in  sullen  silence,  which  was  not  broken  by 
any  of  the  party  except  when  a  benediction 
on  the  cook  or  the  dogs  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Llewelyn.  The  former  excited  his 
displeasure  for  having,  as  he  fancied,  ill- 
dressed  his  favourite  dish:  though,  in  fact, 
the  fiiult  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  want  of 
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appetite ;  and  the  latter  by  their  extreme  rest* 
lessness,  and  occaaional  whines^  and  sodden 
starts  at  the  opening  of  a  door,  or  i^proach  sf 
footsteps,  which  expressed,  as  plainly  as  words 
conld  have  done,  that  they  missed  th^  joaog 
master.  # 

Now  this  restlessness  on  their  parts  served 
to  remind  Mr.  Llewelyn  of  what  he  wm 
striving  to  forget ;  and,  pushing  somewhat 
rudely  his  &yourite  dog  from  his  knee,  he 
exclaimed, — 

*^  Hang  those  dogs !  I  wish  they  were  bx 
enough ;  there  is  no  peace  to  be  had  for  them. 
Here,  David,  turn  them  all  out  of  the  halL" 

Mr.  Llewelyn,  instead  of  walking  about  his 
premises  and  looking  after  his  men,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  for  several  hours  after 
his  dinner,  no  sooner  arose  firom  table  but  he 
ordered  pipes  and  ale  to  be  carried  into  his 
sanctum  sanctorum ;  and  there  he  was  foond 
fast  asleep  when  supper  time  arrived. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  traveOers.  It 
had  been  settled  between  Herbert  and  Howel» 
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that  as  of  parting  scenes  they  had  had  more 
than  enough,  they  would  start  on  the  following 
morning  firom  Plas  Conway,  even  before  old 
Evan  was  rising:  though  to  catch  him  nap- 
ping, however  early  the  hour  might  be,  was, 
from  his  own  statement,  as  difficult  as  to  catch 
a  weasel  asleep ;  and  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, grief,  and  indignation  on  the  following 
morning  when,  soon  after  sun«rise,  he  entered 
Howel's  bed-room,  with  some  invaluable  part* 
ing  advice  on  his  lips,  to  find  it  empty. 

"Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  give  good 
advice  Master  Herbert ;  him  luck  not  waste 
it ;  and  no  possib'  it  up  so  early,  love  its  bed 
deal  more  than  Master  Howel. 

"  Och,  och !"  (alas,  alas) !  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  grief,  on  discovering  that  Herbert's 
room  was  likewise  empty.  "  Poor  young 
gentlemen,  both  lose  fine  advice." 

But  hope  whispered  that  they  might  not 
yet  have  mounted  their  horses,  and  to  the 
stable  be  bustled ;  where  perfect  quiet  and 
empty  stalls  in  an  instant  banished  this  last  hope. 
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Considerably  erest-fallen  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  house ;  but  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
a  pleasing  thought  struck  him,  which  was  no 
other  than  the  propriety  of  drinking  a  pros- 
perous journey  to  the  **two  poor  lads"  in  a 
horn  of  ale. 

When  Eva  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
unceremonious  departure  of  her  lover  and 
cousin,  she  looked  upon  herself  as  a  very  ill- 
used  gentlewoman ;  but  Mrs.  Wynn  said  ^*  she 
thought  that  they  had  acted  not  only  wisely 
but  kmdly." 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  travellers 
crossed  the  ferry,  and  before  they  mounted 
their  horses  Howel  returned  to  take  a  &re- 
well  glance  at  the  old  castle.  It  has  been 
observed  that  **  there  is  given  unto  the  things 
of  earth  that  time  has  bent,  a  spirit's  feeling.** 

But  it  was  no  poetical  thought  of  this  kind 
that  led  Howel  to  protract  his  gaze  at  the  old 
castle  till  Herbert's  patience  began  to  fail. 
No,  Howel  simply  felt  that  he  might  be  look- 
ing on  those  ruined  walls  for  the  last  time; 
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and. there  was  something  almost  as  affectipg 
in  the  idea  as  if  it  had  been  an  old  friend  from 
whom  he  was  about  to  part  for  ever ;  for  with 
every  nook,  every  angle,  he  was  familiar,  and 
every  dangerous  wall  and  dilapidated  tower 
it  had  been  his  glory  in  his  boyhood  days  to 
scale. 

"Good-by,  old  friend,"  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed in  Welsh. 

The  ferryman  imagined  this  parting  address 
was  intended  for  him,  and  held  out  his  sun- 
burned hand  and  called  down  blessings  on 
Howel's  head.  This  blunder  cost  him  a 
crown;  and  the  ferryman,  who  had  already 
been  over-paid  by  Herbert,  devoutly  prayed 
that  it  might  be  his  good  fortune  to  ferry  over 
many  more  rich  young  squires,  going  to  the 
wars. 

Little  does  the  traveller,  who  now  dashes 
over  the  road  from  Conway  to  Abergeley  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  dream  of  the 
dangers  that  not  a  hundred  years  ago  en^ 
vironed  the  luckless  adventurer  who  traversed 
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it ;  but  even  at  the  time  to  wUeh  we  allade, 
the  romd,  after  leaving  the  feiry-hoase,  though 
impassable  for  any  vehide  except  a  cart,  lay 
for  some  distance  through  a  pleasing  silTsn 
country,  which  sloped  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

Our  travellers,  who  had  a  long  summer^s 
day  before  them,  sent  their  servants  on  to 
Abei^ey,  and  determined  upon  quitting  the 
beaten  track  should  anything  worthy  of  notice 
present  itself.  Eleanor  had  requested  Herbert 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Plag  Brynenryn,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  bearing  the  same  name  they 
mounted ;  but  so  little  could  Herbert  discover 
to  repay  him  for  his  trouble  in  the  view  of  the 
ruins  of  what  had  once  been  a  large  ramUing 
house,  that  he  turned  to  Howel  and  asked 
*'  of  what  crime  he  had  been  guilty,  to  induce 
Miss  Llewelyn  to  impose  such  a  penance  upon 
him  as  to  dimb  that  hill  under  a  scorching 
sun  to  see  nothing/' 

Howel  laughed,  and  assured  him  *<that 
what  he  was  pleased  to  style  *  nothing'  was 
a  ruin  of  immense  importance  in  the  eyes  ef 
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Ekanor,  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  faithful  minister  and  general  of  Llewelyn 
the  Great :  a  man  who  woald  cut  off  the  heads 
of  foar  or  five  commanders  before  breakfast, 
and  cry  ^  fie  on  such  idle  work.' " 

**  Heaven  preserve  us  firom  such  heroes  in 
the  Netherlands"  exclaimed  Herbert;  ^'but 
what,"  he  asked,  '^  is  that  small  building  yon- 
der on  the  shore?" 

**  It  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Trillo :  prayers  are 
frequently  offered  up  there  for  prosperous 
gales  for  the  fishermen  who  venture  far  out 
to  sea,  and  for  the  general  success  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  fishing  in  the  wear  that 
stretches  along  yonder  from  the  march  of  the 
monks." 

Herbert  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  St.  Trillo's 
Chapel;  but  before  they  reached  it  they  be- 
came aware  that  a  large  party  of  fishermen 
were  also  bending  their  steps  in  the  same 
direction,  whilst  groups  of  women  and  children 
were  already  assembled  on  the  shore,  and  a 
Buniature    fleet  of  fishing -boats  was  to  be 
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seen  roeking  gently  backwards  and  forwards 
as  it  lay  at  anchor  in  the  calm  sunny  sea. 

The  group  of  fishermen  was  headed  by  a 
venerable  grey-headed  clergyman  who,  finding 
the  chapel  much  too  small  to  contain  them, 
proposed  reading  prayers  on  the  sea-shore. 
**  Silently  the  people  knelt/'  and  not  a  syllable 
was  heard  to  fall  firom  the  lips  of  the  youngest 
child  present  during  the  service;  and  when 
the  clergyman  raised  his  hands  and  pro- 
nounced a  parting  blessing,  it  almost  appeared 
(so  perfect  was  the  silence)  as  if  even  the  wares 
were  stilled  by  his  voice,  '^  and  the  mounlam 
stream 

^  Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sound, 
Wafted  upon  the  wind,  was  audible 
In  that  deep  hush  of  feelings,  like  the  vmoe 
Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night** 

Howel  and  Herbert  had  kept  at  a  short 
distance  firom  the  group ;  but  there  was  so 
much  true  piety  in  the  accentsof  the  vener- 
able clergyman,  that,  although  he  spoke  in  a 
language  unknown  to  Herbert,  his  heart  went 
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with  him,  and  he  prayed  as  earnestly  as  any 
fisherman  present  for  a  blessing  on  the  ad- 
venture. 

After  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  Howel 
walked  np  to  the  clergyman,  and  said, — 

"  And  will  you  not  bestow  a  blessing  on  as 
likewise,  sir?  for  we,  too,  are  bound  on  a 
perilous  adventure." 

"  Surely,  my  sons." 

And  Herbert,  following  the  example  of 
Howel,  knelt  on  the  sand  and  received  the 
kind  and  fervent  blessing  of  the  good  old  man. 
Deep  and  lasting  was  the  impression  made  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  men,  and  often  did 
they  reflect  upon  it  with  pleasure  when  far 
away  from  their  native  land  "  and  old  familiar 
friends." 

But  a  change  suddenly  came  over  the  silent 
scene,  and  all  was  bustle,  noise,  and  excite- 
ment ;  women,  as  well  as  men,  might  be  seen 
busily  engaged  in  pushing  boats  that  had  been 
lying  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  into  the  sea, 
and  children  trying  to  lift  bags  of  oatmeal  into 
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the  boats  i^hich,  being  too  heavy  for  them, 
sent  them  and  their  burdens  rolling  on  the 
beach,  to  the  great  amusement  of  their  young 
companions ;  whilst  to  their  merry  laugh  was 
joined  th^  barking  of  dogs  and  the  crying  of 
babies,  the  latter  haying  been  laid  down  on  a 
cloak  on  the  shore,  whilst  their  mothers  were 
engaged  in  helping  their  husbands  to  push  off 
their  boats  into  the  sea.  Here  might  be  seen 
a  barelegged,  blushing  damsel,  carrying  on 
her  head  a  cheese  of  her  own  making,  in- 
tended as  a  parting  present  to  some  highly- 
favoured  youth  amongst  the  fishing  crew ;  and 
then  might  be  heard  the  parting  kiss  of  a  hus- 
band or  father,  which  spoke  more  of  warm- 
heartedness  than  of  refinement  At  a  short 
distance  might  be  witnessed  a  severe  contest 
between  a  boy  and  a  dog,  for  a  net  left  under 
the  care  of  the  latter  by  an  absent  master; 
the  boy  carried  off  the  net  in  triumph,  whilst 
the  dog  ran  barking  after  him,  and  snapping 
at  his  bare  legs.  After  our  travellers  had 
gazed  for  some  minutes  at  this  bustling  and 
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interesting  scene,  they  turned  to  take  leave  of 
the  clergyman,  bat  an  invitation  to  partake  of 
his  breakfast  sounded  too  agreeably  to  the 
ears  of  hungry  men  to  be  declined,  and  they 
gladly  followed  him  to  his  thatched  and  cot- 
tage-like glebe-house ;  nor  did  their  hospitable 
entertainer  find  any  true  or  just  cause  why 
he  should  complain  of  their  not  doing  ample 
justice  to  all  the  substantial  &re  placed  before 
them.  Breakfast  finished,  on  their  way  they 
went,  and  at  length  found  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  Penmaen  Rhos. 

*^  *  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!' 
if  this  is  the  road  we  are  to  go,*'  exclaimed 
Herbert,  bestowing  anything  but  a  friendly 
glance  at  the  narrow,  stony,  and  steep  path 
which  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  huge  rock  that 
looked  as  if  it  were  suspended  over  the 
sea. 

*^  But  you  have  travelled  this  road  before," 
remarked  Howel,  with  most  provoking  com- 
posure, ''  and  as  you  did  not  then  meet  with 
any  accident,  I  do  not  exactly  see  why  you 
N  2 
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should  be  under  any  apprehension  of  doing  so 
now.** 

"  Most  philosophically  argued,"  replied 
Herbert,  looking  most  unphilosophically  on- 
comfortable  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  perceired 
the  path  grew  narrower,  the  precipice  in- 
creased in  height,  and  every  step  he  advanced 
led  him  nearer  to  its  brink. 

"  It  was  nearly  dark,"  at  length  observed 
Herbert,  "  when  I  travelled  over  this  frightfol 
road  before,  and  had  not  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence watched  over  me,  I  should  not  now 
be  here  to  tell  the  tale." 

Now,  although  Herbert  did  not  feel  in- 
clined, like  the  traveller  who  crossed  in  safety 
(thanks  to  his  sagacious  horse)  over  the  only 
remaining  plank  of  the  bridge  at  Chepstow,  to 
take  to  his  bed  after  beholding  by  daylight  the 
danger  he  had  escaped,  yet  he  could  not  look 
down  the  precipice  without  a  shudder,  when 
he  reflected  that  inevitable  death  would  have 
followed  had  his  pony  but  stumbled  over  one 
of  the  innumerable  large  stones  that  lay  in  the 
path. 
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**  There  *B  a  peregrine  falcson!"  ezdaimed 
Howel,  who  was  totally  uneonscious  of  the 
uncomfortable  nature  of  his  friend's  feelings ; 
"  look,  Gladstone,  there — there — tarn  your 
head  quickly,  or  she  will  be  out  of  sight. 
Beautiful  bird,  wasn't  she  ?  A  pair  of  pere* 
grine  falcons  were  considered,  in  Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  reign,  a  present  worthy  of  royalty,  and 
no  one  of  less  rank  than  that  of  an  earl  was 
allowed  to  carry  one  on  his  wrist ;  and  when 
Bangor  was  burned,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  the  good  old  bishop  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred hawks." 

Howel  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda  relating  to  falconry, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  honours  and 
rewards  formerly  preserved  by  them  for  the 
chief  falconer,  without  discovering  that  Her- 
bert heard  not  a  word  that  he  said,  and  was 
completely  occupied  in  watching  the  footsteps 
of  his  horse.  Not  one  exclamation  of  admira- 
tion did  the  beautiful  bay  of  Uandidno  draw 
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from  him  ;  and  we  muck  doubt  whether 
Wenefrede  Llewelyn  herself  would  at  this 
instant  have  foand  more  favour  in  his  sight 

The  dangerous  line  of  road  was,  however, 
passed  in  safety.  At  Abergeley  they  rested  for 
the  night,  and  early  on  the  following  momii^ 
set  off  for  Holywell,  at  which  place  Howel 
had  appointed  his  father's  steward  to  meet 
him.  The  steward  had  been  collecting  r^ts 
in  Flintshire,  and  a  portion  of  them  was  to  be 
paid  over  to  Howel. 

Herbert  only  once  imagined  his  neck  to  be 
in  danger  during  their  ride  to  Khyddlan,  a 
town  of  much  celebrity  in  days  gone  by,  bat 
even  at  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
castle,  and  a  house  that  looked  as  if  it  bad 
once  seen  better  days,  all  traces  of  its  former 
grandeur  had  disappeared.  The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot,  and  the  red,  uninteresting  castle, 
and  the  parched  and  treeless  tract  of  land  that 
stretched  down  towards  the  sea  presented  bo 
uninteresting  an  appearance,  that  Herbert  ex- 
claimed, '*Can  this  horrid  place  have  given 
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birth  to  my  favourite  air  of  '  Morfa  Rhydd- 
lan?'"  (Lament  for  Rhyddlan.) 

**Ye8,"  replied  Howel,  "that  old  castle, 
with  its  heavy  round  towers  and  flanking 
walls,  has  witnessed  many  a  fierce  battle  be- 
tween the  Britons  and  the  Bazons  for  its  sake ; 
and  on  the  memorable  day  when  the  Britons 
fought  on  yonder  marsh,  and  not  only  lost  the 
battle  and  the  castle,  but  their  king,  Caradog, 
the  *  Lament  for  Rhyddlan'  was  composed  by 
Caradog's  bard  before  he  left  the  field  of 
battle." 

After  a  short  pause,  Howel  desired  Jinkin 
Hughes  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  to  ride 
quietly  on  to  Holywell  through  Diserth,  and 
then,  turning  to  Herbert,  he  said,  "  I  have 
some  business  at  Bodfari,  and,  with  your 
leave,  we  will  take  that  line  of  road." 

Had  Herbert  been  aware  that  the  line  of 
road  selected  by  Howel  was  a  very  circuitous 
one,  he  would  probably  have  protested  against 
its  being  taken ;  but,  in  happy  ignorance,  he 
followed  his  leader  along  the  steep  sides  of 
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low  picturesque  hills  till  they  reached  the 
romantically-situated  village  of  Bod&ri,  which 
commands  from  its  elevated  situation  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lovely  vale  of  Clwyd.  Of 
this  vale  the  worthy  poet,  with  the  most  un- 
poetical  name  of  Churchyard,  has  remarked, 

^  And  if  the  troth  thereof  a  man  may  tell. 
This  vale  alone  doth  all  the  rest  excel.** 

At  a  low  rambling  house,  surrounded  with 
outbuildings,  Howel  reined  up  his  horse,  and 
was  most  cordially  greeted  by  a  good-looking 
woman,  who  talked  away  most  rapidly  at  the 
top  of  a  naturally  shrill  voice;  an  amicable 
dispute  appeared  to  Herbert  to  be  carried  on 
for  some  time  between  the  female  and  Howel» 
but  at  length,  when  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
and  prepared  to  ride  away,  she  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  the  bridle,  and  said  something  in  a 
beseeching  voice  that  proved  irresistible,  for 
Howel  turned  to  Herbert,  and  said, — 

"  It  is  useless  battling  with  Betty  Roberts 
any  longer,  she  will  break  her  heart  if  we  do 
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not  go  into  her  hoose  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment ;  haye  you  any  objection  V 

"  Objection !  Oh  no,  my  good  fellow,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  get  out  of  this  broiling  sun  even  for 
a  few  minutes !  But  may  I  ask  who  your  dear 
firiend  Betty  Roberts  may  be  ?" 

"I  knew  her  formerly  at  Plas  Conway," 
said  Howel,  trying  not  to  blush;  ^^sbe  was 
Eva's  nurse;"  and  I  promised  Mrs.  Wynn 
that  I  would  call  and  see  how  she  was  getting 
on  in  the  world." 

They  entered  the  small  kitchen,  which  was 
remarkably  neat,  but  the  furniture  it  con- 
tained would  in  this  century  be  considered 
scanty  in  an  English  cottage.  Cheese,  butter, 
the  remains  of  a  mutton-ham,  and  oat-cakes^ 
were  placed  before  the  travellers.  A  little 
whispering  then  followed  between  Betty. 
Boberts  and  her  daughter,  who  quickly  dis- 
appeared, and  almost  as  quickly  returned, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  large  black  jug  of 
foaming  ale,  a  welcome  sight  to  men  who  bad 
been  riding  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  for 
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hours.  Howel,  after  tasting  the  refreshing 
draught,  tamed  to  Betty  and  complimented 
her  on  her  skill  in  brewing. 

'^Well,  indeed  now,  sure  enoogh/*  said 
Betty,  grinning  with  delight,  *'  I  did  brew  that 
ale,  bat  it  was  not  for  our  own  use,  but  for 
that  of  our  parson,  who  is  curious  about  his 
liquor;  and  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
wife :  not  that  she  is  a  bad  kind  of  woman  in 
many  respects;  but,  you  see,  she  was  an 
Englishwoman,  lired  in  London  or  some  such 
out-of-the-way  place ;  and  I  have  heaxd  poor 
Mr.  Hughes  say,  with  a  sigh  that  came  from 
his.  heart,  that  she  knew  no  more  about  brew- 
ing ale  than  St.  Paul,  of  whom  she  talks  so 
much.'* 

St.  Paul's  cathedral,  we  presume,  was  the 
&TOurite  topic  of  conrersation  with  Mrs. 
Hughes,  not  the  apostle.  ^  But,"  continued 
Betty,  **  you  see  as  I  live  hard  by  the  parson's 
house,  it  is  very  handy,  if  a  stranger  drops  in, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  send  for  a  jug,  for  though 
my  neighbour  to  the  left,  Nancy  of  Bryn-y- 
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Fin,  has  a  great  name  in  the  country  for  her 
ale,  the  parson  says  it  is  but  malt  soup  when 
compared  with  his." 

How  much  longer  Betty  would  have  run 
on  in  praise  of  her  ale,  Howel  had  not  leisure 
to  ascertain,  hut  he  left  her  a  proud  and 
happy  woman;  the  first  feeling  was  called 
forth  by  having  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
a  gentleman  attired  in  so  splendid  a  riding- 
dress  as  the  one  worn  by  Herbert,  and  the 
latter  by  her  ale  having  been  admired  to  her 
heart's  content  by  Howel. 

"  Oh !  Betty,  Betty,"  exclaimed  Howel,  on 
observing  a  contest  between  her  and  her  son, 
a  boy  not  seven  years  old,  respecting  the 
honour  of  holding  his  horse,  and  in  which  the 
child  came  off  victorious,  ''  I  am  afraid  that 
you  give  your  children  too  much  of  their  own 
way." 

**  Well,  indeed,  Master  Howel  bach,  I  be^ 
lieve  I  do ;  but  then,  you  see,  it  is  very  little 
else  that  I  have  to  give  them*" 

After  Herbert  had  ridden  out  of  the  untidy 
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&nn-yardy  and  the  vale  in  all  its  happy  lazu- 
riant  beauty  had  burst  upon  his  si^ht,  he 
reined  up  his  horse  and  looked  around  him  in 
speechless  admiration. 

<<  Do  you  prefer  this  style  of  scenery  to  that 
about  Glyn  Llewelyn?"  asked  Howel. 

"  I  cry  your  mercy,"  said  Herbert,  smiling, 
^^when  I  confess  that  a  country  through 
which  you  may  ride  or  walk  without  endan- 
gering your  neck,  does  possess  charms  for  me 
that  all  but  counterbalance  the  *  sublime  and 
beautiful,'  but  dangerous,  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glyn  Llewelyn." 

Howel  turned  away  his  head,  to  conceal 
from  his  friend  the  utter  contempt  he  felt  for 
his  want  of  taste. 

"  But,"  observed  Herbert,  "  this  calm,  luxu- 
riant, and  richly-wooded  yale,  with  its  large 
flocks  of  cattle,  ought  not  to  be  brought  in 
comparison  with  any  part  of  Camanronshire 
that  I  have  seen ;  why  this  yale' looks  as  if  it 
,  were  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

**  Whilst    Glyn     Llewelyn, "     interposed 
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Howely  "made  you  tremble  lest  the  barren 
mountains  that  surrounded  it  should  condemn 
you  to  starve." 

"  I  honestly  confess  that  some  such  fear  did 
cross  my  mind  more  than  once  during  the 
first  week  I  spent  there ;  for  although  there 
was  certainly  no  lack  of  milk  or  honey,  yet,  as 
I  could  not  discover  from  what  source  they 
flowed,  I  dreaded  the  supplies  being  suddenly 
cut  off." 

After  our  travellers  had  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  richly-wooded  and  picturesque  vale 
of  Aba  Willa,  hot,  dreary,  and  uninteresting 
appeared  the  road  across  the  mountains  to 
Holywell,  and  with  unfeigned  pleasure  they 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  only  inn  of  which 
the  village  could  boast ;  for  Holywell,  though 
it  has  risen  during  the  last  century  into  a  town 
of  some  notoriety,  was  at  this  period  a  long 
straggling  village,  with  low  mud  or  plaster 
cottages  covered  with  straw  thatch. 

The  travellers  had  observed  numbers  of 
country  lads  and  lasses,  dressed  in  their  holi- 
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day  attire,  and  carrying  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  their  hands,  crossing  the  mountains  in 
all  directions,  bat  evidently  bending  their 
steps  towards  Holywell.  Had  not  our  friends 
been  tired  and  very  hot,  they  would  probably 
have  bestowed  more  attention  than  they  did 
on  the  pretty  situation  of  the  village  and  the 
picturesque  hill  at  the  back  of  it,  but  the  hope 
of  speedily  escaping  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  were  every  instant  becoming  more  in- 
tolerable, entirely  engrossed  their  thoughts. 
Great  then,  when  a  neat,  cool  room,  with  a 
fresh-sanded  floor,  was  passing  before  th^ 
"minds'  eye,"  was  their  disappointment  at 
finding  the  kitchen  of  the  little  inn  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children ;  and  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Llewelyn's  steward  had  not  yet  arrived : 
a  circumstance  that  would  probably  compel 
them  to  remain  the  night  at  the  inn. 

Herbert  threw  himself  down  on  a  bench, 
and  looked  around  him  with  a  wearied,  dis- 
satisfied glance  on  the  noisy  groups  that  sur- 
rounded   him,     and    whose    laugh    sounded 
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almost  as  strange  to  his  ears  as  the  language 
they  spoke.  Howel  had  left  the  room  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  Jinkin  Hughes,  and 
Herbert  was  left  to  amuse  himself  as  he  best 
could  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  he  examined  most  minutely  every 
article  of  furniture  in  the  room :  and  greatly 
did  he  admire  the  earthen  floor,  which 
exhibited  no  signs  of  dust ;  and  the  oaken 
dresser,  that  shone  so  bright  as  to  answer 
much  better  the  purposes  of  a  mirror  than  did 
a  three-cornered  piece  of  glass  that  was  hung 
on  the  wall, — before  which  most  of  the 
females  present  stationed  themselves  for  a 
short  space  to  smooth  down  their  hair  or  to 
adjpst  their  hats.  The  shelves  above  the 
dresser  were  well  filled  with  pewter  plates  and 
dishes,  that  looked  much  more  like  silver  than 
does  that  metal  when  left  in  careless  hands, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  lower  shelf  stood  a 
brass  candlestick  that  shone  like  gold.  These 
appeared  to  constitute  the  finery  of  the 
kitchen;  if  we  except  a  painting  in  a  deep 
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black  frame,  of  Dayid  playing  on  his  harp, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  mantle  tbat  barelj 
reached  to  his  knee^  bis  foot  resting  on  a 
golden  footstool  with  a  border  of  precious 
stones  around  it,  and  an  angel  standing  before 
him  with  arms  extended,  and  holding  in  his 
hands  a  music-book:  every  colonr  of  the 
paint-box  bad  evidently  been  exhausted  o& 
the  wings ;  and  purple,  red,  and  orange  had 
not  been  spared  on  the  robe  in  which  the 
angel  was  dressed.  The  innkeeper's  wife, 
observing  Herbert's  eyes  fixed  on  this  sin- 
gular work  of  art,  removed  it  from  the  nail, 
and,  carrying  it  to  him,  said  something  in 
Welsh  which  he  correctly  interpreted  to  rig- 
nify  "Is  it  not  beautiful?"  Several  of  the 
young  females  crowded  round  him,  and  spoke 
in  tones  so  shrill  and  rapid,  and  with  such 
energetic  gestures,  that,  but  for  their  friendly 
nods  and  good-humoured  smiles,  he  would 
haye  imagined  a  violent  quarrel  was  being 
carried  on  amongst  them.  A  sudden  ex- 
clamation of  delight  close  to  his  ear  made 
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Herbert  suddenly  turn  his  head,  and  in  so 
doing  his  lips  came  in  contact  with  a  rosy- 
cheek,  the  owner  of  which  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  who,  instead  of  drawing  back,  bent  for- 
wards to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  picture. 
Herbert  considered  this  a  challenge,  and 
kissed  the  rosy  cheek ;  but  in  an  instant  he 
discoyered  his  mistake,  for  a  box  on  his  ear, 
giyen  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  indignant  mountain  maiden, 
followed  this  ill-timed  piece  of  gallantry ;  and 
the  loud  laugh  and  suppressed  titterings  that 
followed,  came  '^  o'er  his  ear,"  still  smarting 
from  the  blow,  like  anything  in  nature  but 
^the  sweet  south  breathing  upon  a  bed  of 
liolets  :**  at  this  instant,  too,  Howel  returned, 
and  joined  in  the  laugh. 

**  A  pretty  figure,  on  my  conscience,  I  shall 
cut  in  your  next  letter  home,  if  you  are  not 
mercifully  inclined,"  said  Herbert,  looking  at 
HoweL  "  What  will  your  sister  Eleanor  say 
to  my  taking  such  a  liber^  with  a  country- 
woman of  hers?'* 

VOL.  II.  o 
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**  That  you  ought  to  hare  made  a  better  mat 
of  your  time  during  your  stay  among^  as ;  and 
gained  a  little  clearer  insight  into  the  charae- 
ters  of  the  Welsh  females,  before  yoa  Tcntured 
to  treat  them  with  the  least  disrespect." 

^^  Disrespect!  by  Jupiter,  I  meant  none;  but 
if  a  very  pretty  girl  puts  her  cheek  doae  to 
your  lips,  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?*' 

"  Kiss  it,"  replied  Howel  laughing,  ^  pro- 
vided he  does  not  mind  a  box  on  his  ear  that 
will  make  it  tingle." 

The  landlady  now  came  forward  and  iuTitad 
them  to  follow  her  to  another  room,  whiek  ^ 
gladly  agreed  to  by  Herbert,  who  was  i 
to  escape  from  the  smiling  girls  in  the  kitdm. 
The  room  into  which  they  were  now  naiiend 
was  but  scantily  provided  with  fumitiire;  s 
few  chairs  and  a  large  round  table  being  all 
that  it  could  boast  of.  The  lack  of  fiini- 
ture  would  have  been  forgivoi  had  die  loooi 
been  empty ;  but  every  chair  was  already  i 
pied,  and  several  respectable  looking 
were  standing  around  the  table,  liateoiag  to  a 
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gentleman  dressed  in  a  diabby  looking  suit  of 
bbck,  who  hdd  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
wasseatedinalaige  arm  cfaairwitha  jngof  ale 
before  kim.    Tiiis  gentleman  in  dingy  blaek 
proved  to  be  the  Tiesr   of   HolyweD,  who, 
kaTing  that  morning  been  indulged  by  the 
baronet  at  Mostyn  witii  a  newspaper  not  more 
tiian  a  mcmth  old,  had  etepped  down  to  the  inn 
to  retail  to  the  farmers  he  knew  were  assem* 
Ued  there,  his  budget  of  news.  The  possessors 
of  the  chairs  arose  on  the  entrance  of  the 
strangers,  and  the  choice  of  aU  in  the  ro<«n  was 
instantly  at  their  oommand.    Hie  yicar  prof- 
fered bis  treasure,  the  newspaper,  to  Howel, 
vho,  with  his  best  bow,  declined  it,  but  said, 
that  as  he  and  his  friend  would  most  pro- 
bably be  detained  at  the  St.  Wenefrede  till  the 
following  morning,  the  loan  of  it  in  die  eren- 
ing  would  be  most  tiiankfidly  reoeived.    The 
worthy  yiear  on  hearing  this,  dedared  that  the 
aeoommodations  at  the  St.  Wenefrede  were 
moat  miserable,  and  thougk  he  eouU  not  boast 
much  of  those  he  had  to  offer  at  the  rieaiBge, 

o  2 
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(for  that  every  windy  night  he  expected  the  old 
house  would  be  blown  down),  yet  still,  of  two 
evils,  he  thought  a  bed  at  the  vicarage  would 
prove  the  least,  and  to  the  vicarage  they  most 
instantly  remove ;  in  short,  nay  wad  a  word 
he  would  not  listen  to,  and  all  Howel  could 
persuade  him  to  concede,  was  the  leaving  of 
Jinkin  Hughes  and  the  rest  of  his  followers 
under  the  protection  of  the  St.  Wenefirede. 

**  And  is  this  the  only  inn  in  the  village  f 
asked  Howel,  as  he  followed  the  vicar  out  of 
the  St.  Wenefirede* 

**  Tes,  but  there  is  a  very  grand  inn  a  little 
out  of  it,  called  the  Star,"  replied  Mr.  Parry,  the 
vicar ; ''  but,"  he  added,  with  a  most  mysterioas 
shake  of  his  head,  '^I  trust  that  no  one  who 
has  any  regard  for  his  soul  will  ever  darken 
its  doors." 

The  young  men  looked  their  anxiety  to 
know  more  about  this  horrible  abode. 

*^  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  lowering  his  voice 
and  looking  around  him  as  he  spoke,  **  kept 
by  a  Bomanist." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

*  And  the  table  was  spread  for  the  friar  with  speedy 
And  he  feasted  right  merrily. 
Did  a  fiiar  wight 
Ever  lack  of  might 
When  he  has  taken  cheap  hosteliy  ?** 


BsFORB  the  party  reached  the  yicarage,  ant 
addition  was  made  to  it  by  the  arriyal  of 
Ty  wysog,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
stable  in  which  he  had  been  shut  up  by  Howel, 
and  followed  him.  Mr.  Parry  would  not  listen 
to  his  being  taken  back  to  his  **  prison-house/' 
and  he  was  allowed  to  walk  on  by  the  side  of 
his  master^  The  description  giyen  by  the  yicar 
of  his  vicarage  was  by  no  means  an  exagge- 
rated picture.  It  was  a  rambling  whitewashed 
house  only  one  story  high,  and  coyered  with 
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thatch,  on  which,  in  many  places,  a  laxuriant 
crop  of  emerald  green  moss  had  sprang  ap. 
No  neat  garden  presented  itself  to  view ;  bat 
a  low  wall,  fast  falling  to  min,  ran  round  a  small 
entrance  court,  on  one  side  of  which  stood, 
ranged  on  benches,  a  number  of  bee-hiyes; 
whilst  the  other  was  filled  with  beds  of  camo- 
mile and  other  herbs  of  medicinal  valae.  Mr. 
Parry  ushered  his  guests  into  a  roen,  which, 
like  that  of  the  cobbler's,  seemed  to  serve  his 
family  ''for  parlour,  for  kitchen,  and  haU." 
At  a  table  that  ran  the  entire  length  of  the 
haU  (for  snch  was  its  higk  sounding  name) 
stood  Mrs.  Fury  and  three  nearly  grown-op 
daughters,  bosify  engaged  in  the  clear  stardi- 
ii^  and  plaiting  of  caps,  rtrfis,  and  aprons 
Young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  if  caught  by 
two  handsome  young  gentlemen  engaged  in 
any  domestic  employment,  would  be  covered 
with  blushes  of  shame ;  but  the  Misses  Parry 
bludted  merely  from  surprise,  and  after  makiii^ 
their  best  courtesies  to  the  strangers,  went  on 
most  persereringly  with   their  worib.    Mrs. 
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Puny  pushed  hers  on  one  sideband  went  forward 
to  welcome  her  nnexpeeted  guests ;  and  as  she 
did  so  she  looked  the  personification  of  good 
humoured  hospitality ;  but  her  brow  became  a 
little  clouded  on  finding  Herbert  was  an 
"Rngliflhinan^  for  she  observed  with  great  sim- 
pliei^, 

^'^I  can  speak  but  yery  little  English,  and  I 
^m  very  fond  of  talking."  Howel  seated  him- 
self on  one  end  of  the  long  table,  and  he  and 
the  Misses  Parry  soon  appeared  as  merry  and 
fiuuiliar  as  if  they  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted all  their  lives. 

''  And  pray  may  I  ask  for  what  grand  occa- 
sion you  are  preparing  all  these  fine  riifis  V* 
asked  Howel»  taking  up  one  of  them. 
.  "Our  wakes  begin  this  evening/'  replied 
Miss  Parry,  "and  they  are  the  only  gaiety 
that  ever  falls  in  our  way." 

"My  girls,"  observed  Mrs.  Parry,  "are 
often  plaguing  me  to  let  them  pay  a  visit  to  a 
sister  of  mine  who  lives  in  Chester ;  but  I  tell 
them  it  was  a  fiivourite  saying  of  my  father's. 
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that  a  woman  and  a  eat  were  good  for  notlmf  , 
if  they  were  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
house  or  out>buiIding8.  The  only  amusemeiit 
he  ever  allowed  me  and  my  sisters  (and  I 
had  seven)  was  going  to  church  twice  eveij 
Sunday ;  but  though  we  were  such  dose  honse-^ 
keepers,  it  did  not  spoil  our  fortunes,  for  we 
all  married.  But  make  haste  girls  and  dear 
away  your  frills  and  trumpery,  for  I  want  this 
table  for  a  very  different  purpose.*' 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  being  carried 
on  at  the  long  table,  Mr.  Parry  had  been  ex- 
plaining to  Herbert  the  nature  of  a  wake,  the 
origin  of  which  he  traced  back  to  the  idola- 
trous days  of  his  forefathers;  and  then  he.  went 
on  to  show  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, people  were  in  the  habit  of  congre- 
gating at  the  dedication  of  churches :  a  cere- 
mony performed  on  the  birthday  of  the  saint 
after  whom  the  church  was  named,  and  which, 
in  early  days,  was  celebrated  with  prayers  and 
thanksgivings.  But  the  religious  portion  of  the 
ceremony  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  large  par- 
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ties  assembled  on  the  vigil  of  the  saint's  birth- 
day, not  to  pray,  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  make 
merry,  and  frequently  spent  the  night  in  noisy 
reyels.  ''  And  these  relics  of  popery  have  de- 
scended to  us,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  ^^  and  we  still 
observe  the  wakes  with  great  spirit :  though 
I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  no  worship  of 
images  is  retained  amongst  us ;  no,  no !  But 
every  house  for  miles  round  will  be  more  than 
iull  to-night,  and  there  will  be  a  harper  en- 
gaged at  many  of  them  for  the  week,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  dancing  for  the  young  girls ; 
or  of  wrestling,  horse  racing,  foot  ball,  or 
prisoners  bars  for  the  men  ;  and  you  and  your 
friend  must  spend  the  week  amongst  us." 

Herbert  explained,  that  they  must  depart 
as  soon  as  the  steward  arrived. 

*'  No ;  that  must  not  be,  to-morrow  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  I  cannot  hear  of  your  travelling 
more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  on  it;  which 
I  take  it  would  not  help  you  much  on  your 
way.  But  we  will  not  argue  that  point  just 
now,  for  I  see  the  table  has  got  something  bet- 
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ter  tfaaneapB  and  raft  ^read  Hpcmit;  aoeomet 
or,  and  see  if  70a  can  find  anything  joa  can 
eat  amongst  this  homely  fare." 

The  family  dinner  had  been  eaten  long  be- 
fore the  strangers  arrived ;  bat  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  cold  meat  and  sayooiy 
potage  placed  on  the  table,  which  fnrniBhed 
forth  a  most  excellent  repast  for  our  hongrf 
firi^uls.  The  Misses  Parry  soon  qnitled  the 
room,  to  prepare  for  a  danee  to  be  held  that 
erening  on  the  village  green ;  exalting  not  a 
little  in  the  prospect  of  being  attended  to  it  I17 
two  handsome  squires,  evidently  ^  of  high  de* 
gree/'  Groups  of  prisons  of  both  sexes  were 
so  constantly  passing  and  repassing  by  the 
windows  of  the  hall,  that  Howel  at  lei^ 
asked  if  the  wakes  of  Holywell  were  snffi- 
ciently  famous  to  attract  such  crowds  of  people 
tothemt 

^Ahl  weU  indeed,  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Parry, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  **that  it  was  the  wakes  that 
brought  aU  the  people  you  have  aeesi  pass  to 
Holywell ;  but  most  of  them,  I  grieve  to  say, 
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are  Rmnan  Catkolies  come  to  visit  St.  Wene< 
firede's  well.  This  is  a  daj  always  obeerved  by 
them  with  great  respect ;  for  it  was,  according 
to  their  lying  tales,  on  the  22nd  of  Jane,  that 
Caradog,  Prince  of  Wales,  cat  off  the  head  of 
the  holy  virgin,  Wenefirede." 

^  A  most  ongallant  act,  traly,"  said  Herbert, 
langhiBg.  **  Bat  how  had  this  holy  and  doabt^ 
less  beaatifal  lady  excited  his  rage  V 

^  Why,  sir,  according  to  the  fcxdish  popish 
l^end,"  answered  worthy  Mr.  Parry,  in  a 
tone  of  great  contempt,  ^the  prince  had  been 
struck  by  her  beaaty,  and  demanded  her  in 
marriage;  bat  she  was  not  only  a  saint  but  a 
nan—  the  first  and  last  time  the  characters  I  sas- 
peel  were  ever  anited,"  added  Mr.  Parry,  with 
a  significant  smile :  for  he  hated  all  Romanists 
as  heartily  as  ever  did  ^Saracen'  an  infidel 
dog.  ''Well,  sir,  finding  he  coald  not  attain 
the  nan  by  fair  means,  he  determined  apon 
trying  fool,  and  meeting  her  alone  one  day,  he 
attempted  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  bat  she 
made  her  escape  and  ran  away  from  him. 
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Bat  though  she  could  run  very  fast,  so  like- 
wise could  the  prince,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  above  the  village,  he  overtook  her,  and  his 
late  love  having  suddenly  changed  to  hate,  he 
pulled  out  his  sword  and  struck  off  her  head, 
which  rolled  down  the  hill,  passed  by  this 
house,  and  at  length,  rolled  down  into  the 
church,  and  stopped  not  till  it  reached  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  where  her  uncle,  one  St 
Beuno,  under  whose  care  she  had  been  placed, 
was  officiating.  What  St.  Beuno  said  on  the 
occasion,  the  legend  does  not  mention,  mot 
how  his  saintship  escaped  being  drowned ;  for 
on  the  spot  where  the  head  rested,  a  spring  of 
miraculous  size  instandy  burst  forth." 

**  Now,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
*'  as  I  am  as  certain  as  if  I  had  seen  him,  that 
St.  Beuno  was  very  fat  and  very  lazy,  his 
being  able  to  jump  across  that  stream  was  a 
moral  impossibility,  so  we  must  look  upon  his 
preservation  as  a  part  of  the  miracle." 

"  The  head  was,  of  course,  preserved  and 
regarded  as  a  precious  relic  by  the  nuns  of  the 
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conyent,  to  which  head  and  body  had  once  be- 
longed/' said  Herbert* 

**  little,  my  good  sir,  are  you  aware  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  a  saint/'  replied  Mr. 
Parry ;  *'  St.  Beano  took  np  the  head,  mattered 
half  a  hundred  Latin  prayers  oyer  it,  not  one 
word  of  which  he  understood  the  meaning  of, 
and  modestly  concluded^  by  requesting  in 
Welsh,  that  the  head  of  his  niece  might  be 
united  to  her  body ;  so  rational  a  request  was, 
of  course,  granted,  and  the  pious  yirgin  was 
not  only  restored  to  life,  but  liyed  fifteen  years 
afterwards  to  tell  the  tale— or,  I  might,  if  I  were 
not  charitably  inclined,  say,  the  lie." 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Parry/'  interposed  his  wife, 
''though  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  head  was 
joined  to  the  body  again,  yet  I  must  say,  that 
if  those  strange  spots  that  are  said  to  be  the 
blood  of  the  saint,  and  only  appear  just  at  the 
time  of  the  year  her  head  was  cut  off,  are  not 
blood,  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are/' 

Now  good  Mr.  Parry,  though  a  well  in- 
formed man  on  many  subjects,  was  no  natu- 
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Talist;  and  this  fiivaaritB  remftrk  of  his  wife's, 
as  he  could  not  answer  it  salii&ctorily,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taming  a  deaf  ear  to,  or  otter- 
ing a  contemptnoos  pshaw.  On  the  pwacnt 
occasion,  being  anzioos  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  yifiitor  his  total  disbdief  in  all 
Boman  Catholic  snperstitionSy  he  not  only 
fayonred  his  wife  wiA  a  more  than  usnaDj 
emphatic  pshaw !  but  added,  ^  I  should  hare 
hoped  that  no  one  but  a  foolish  BomaniBt 
would  hare  bdieved  such  nonsense." 

**  Nonsense  or  not,  Mr.  Parry,  my  mother 
believed  it  to  be  the  blood  of  the  saint,**  re- 
torted Mrs.  Parry,  "  and  she  was  as  good  a 
Protestant  as  ever  went  to  her  grare.** 

"Your  mother  was  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Ptarj, 
waxing  warm,  *^  and  I  haye  often  heard  dimt 
the  children  take  after  their  mother,  partien- 
larly  the  girls;  but,**  added  he,  drackingher 
under  the  chin,  **  you  are  wise  enough  fer  me 
on  all  subjects  but  this." 

Mrs.  Parry  was  easily  mollified,  and  she 
smiled  good  humouredly,  as  she  answered, — 
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**!  do  notwish  tobe  wiger  than  my  neighbours, 
mod  tfaey  all  think  a8  I  do  about  those  spots." 

'Mr.  Parry  had  never  read  Hudibras,  or  he 

might  have  remembered  that 

'^  A  man  oonvinoed  against  hia  will 
fietaina  the  aame  opinion  still,** 


and  that  the  role  would  hold  equally  good 
v/hea  a  woman  was  coneemed,  and  not  have 
attempted  to  eonrinee  his  wife  that  she  was  a 
snperstitioiis  fool :  an  attempt  he  did  not  relin- 
quish aaloogasheliTed;  and  unfortunately  he 
died  whilst  linmeos  waain  pettieoats,  and  nerer 
had  the  aatisfactiMi  of  hearing  that  the  great 
naturaliat  had  found  a  solution  to  the  mystery, 
in  a  species  of  moss  which  blossoms  in  Jane, 
and  causes  every  stone  to  which  it  adheres,  to 
look  as  if  ooyered  with  drops  of  blood. 

''Well,  Mr.  Parry,"  said  Howel,who  was 
aaziona  to  interrupt  this  matrimonial  squabble, 
^'I  suppose  we  most  not  ask  you  to  aeeom- 
pany  us  to  the  well;  but  I  know  the  way  to  it, 
and  will,  with  your  leave,  iatroduoe  my  friend 
to  the  wishing  stone." 
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**  Oh !  yesy  go  by  all  means ;  bat  yoa  will  be 
sadly  shocked  at  the  idol  worship  you  will  wit- 
ness there  this  evening;  and  remember  yon 
look  at  the  red  spots,  and  tell  me  what  yoa 
think  of  thenu" 

^^  Bat  suppose  we  should  arriye  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Mrs.  Parry/'  said  Howel,  laugh- 
ing, '^  would  you  then  wish  for  our  opinion  ?" 

*^  No,  no ;  silence  must  then  be  the  order  of 
the  day ;  but  it  is  impossible  you  should  think 
so :"  and  Mr.  Parry  became  so  warm  at  the 
bare  idea  of  such  a  heresy,  that  he  conunenced 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  in  his  extreme 
earnestness,  walked  down  the  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  well  is  situated ;  but  the  instant 
he  perceived  how  nearly  he  was  approaching 
'to  unholy  ground,'  he  hastily  retraced  his 
steps.  We  lately  read  a  tour  in  North  Wales, 
in  which  a  description  of  the  town  of  Holywefl 
figured ;  but  that  beautifal  specimen  of  modem 
gothic  architecture  which  superstition  had 
reared  over  the  spring  of  St.  Wenefrede  was 
not  even  named.    We  are  no  architects,  nor 
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do  we  intend  wearying  our  readers  with  a  long 
list  of  technical  terms ;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend any  strangers  to  the  spot,  to  visit  it, 
should  an  opportunity  offer,  and  judge  with 
their  own  eyes  of  the  lightness  and  beauty  of 
the  tall  pointed  arches  and  the  flying  buttress 
that  adorn  the  exterior,  and  to  decide  whether 
the  interior  is  not  even  more  worthy  of  notice. 
The  well  into  which  the  miraculous  stream 
pours  forth  its  astounding  body  of  water,  is 
polygonal;  the  colunms  that  rise  above  it  are 
singularly  beautiful,  and  after  many  serpentine 
wanderings,  meet  and  form  a  canopy  worthy 
of  the  water-king :  who,  doubtless,  frequently 
holds  there  his  court.  The  legend  of  the  saint, 
and  beautiful  carvings  in  stone  are  scattered 
around,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  placed 
there  to  do  honour  to  the  house  of  Stanley, 
and  not  to  the  saint :  by  no  means  an  astonish- 
ing circumstance,  for  the  saint  had  been  long 
dead,  and  was  probably  tired  of  working  mira- 
cles ;  and  the  Stanleys  were  living,  and  willing 
to  bestow  munificent  gifts,  of  which  this  build - 
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ing  and  the  chapel  aboTe  it  remun  as  memo- 
rials to  this  day. 

But  to  return  to  our  trayellers,  who  are  still 
standing  on  the  same  spot  where  Mr.  Parry 
left  them ;  a  crowd  around  a  small  spring  close 
to  the  road  preventing  their  advancing.  At 
length,  the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  but  several 
aged  persons  remained  seated  on  the  brink  of 
the  well,  who  bathed  their  eyes  with  its  water 
with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  they 
dropped  a  crooked  pin  into  the  spring,  mutter- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  spell,  but  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  the  words  were  not  intelligible. 
These  poor  deluded  creatures  believed  that  the 
dimness  of  age,  or  any  other  disease  that  had  at- 
tacked their  eye-sight,  would  be  washed  away 
by  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  water  of  this 
well,  when  used  with  faith  on  the  22nd  of  June. 

There  was  a  female  amongst  the  group 
that  still  surrounded  the  ^*eye  well,"  as  it 
was  called,  who  attracted  general  attention. 
She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  held  in  her  arms 
a  child  apparently  two  years  of  age ;  he  was  a 
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beautifal  boy,  and  appeared  to  be  sleeping,  but 
on  the  departure  of  a  party  who  had  occapied 
{he  well,  the  female  advanced,  placed  her  child 
on  the  brink,  put  a  crooked  pin  in  his  little 
dimpled  hand,  and  bade  him  throw  it  into  the 
water,  and  repeat  after  her  the  words  of  the 
charm :  it  then  became  evident  to  all,  that  the 
poor  inftnt  was  blind.  The  expression  of  de- 
light which  spread  oyer  the  &ce  of  the  poor 
woman,  as  she  bathed  again  and  again  the  eyes 
of  her  child  with  the  water,  that  she  firmly  be- 
lieved would  give  to  them  the  blessing  of 
sight,  affected  Howel  deeply,  and  drawing 
nearer  towards  her,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  look  at  the  eyes  of  the  child ;  he  found  that 
they  were  both  corered  with  a  cataract,  and 
learned  from  his  mother  that  shehad  not  had  any 
advice  for  him,  feeling  convinced  that  nothing 
but  the  water  from  this  well,  could  do  them 
good.  A  few  more  questions  drew  firom  her 
a  tale  of  such  simple  pathos  as  nearly  to  bring 
the  tears  into  Howel's  eyes :  she  told  him  that 
she  had  found  her  way  from  Yorkshire,  with 
p  2 
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only  a  few  shinings  in  her  pockei»  somelaBet 
liying  a  few  days  in  the  same  phice  in  order  to 
obtain  a  little  work,  the  payment  for  whieh 
wonld  enable  her  to  travel  onwards ;  and  that 
the  had  been  nearly  two  months  performing 
her  journey,  for  her  child  fell  sick,  and  tint 
had  detained  her  ten  days  in  Chester:  **aad 
oh  !'*  she  ezeUimed,  **  I  felt  as  if  I  had  nerer 
known  sorrow  till  that  time,  when  I  feared 
after  all  I  had  gone  through,  that  my  ehiU 
would  die.  The  parting  from  my  dear  has* 
band  and  my  other  children  was  yery  hard  to 
bear,  but  I  forgot  all  about  that  when  I  looked 
in  this  dear  child's  pale  &ce.  But  all  mj 
tronble  is  well  repaid  now,"  she  said,  fenreadj 
kissing  him,  ^  he  will  see  by  this  time  to- 
morrow, and  he  will  look  up  in  my  hce  and 
smile  at  me.    Oh !  that  will  be  joy." 

"  Poor  deluded  creature !"  ezdaimed  Her- 
bert, in  a  tone  of  deep  compasrion  aside  to 
Howel ;  <*har  happiness  will  be  but  of  short 
domtion.*' 

'<What   is   to  be   done  ibr  herr  asked 
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Hawel;  ''to'Ieaye  her  withoat  undeceiving 
her  as  to  the  imaginary  virtaes  of  the  springi 
would  be  emeL  ^  I  most  be  erne!,  only  to  be 
kind."' 

Bat  the  undeceiving  her  did  not  prove  so 
easy  a  task  as  Howel  had  anticipated ;  for  the 
poor  woman  dung  with  the  tenacity  of  de« 
spair  to  her  belief  in  the  miraculous  powers  of 
the  water,  and  at  length  burst  into  tears,  and  de- 
clared that,  **  it  was  very  unkind  of  any  one,  to 
wish  to  persuade  her,  that  her  poor  boy  would 
not  recover  his  eye«sight." 

"  My  good  woman,"  replied  Howel, "  you  are 
worn  down  by  anxiety  and  fatigue :  there  is,  I 
perceive,  an  inn  hard  by,  follow  me  there;  I 
will  order  you  some  food  and  a  bed,  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  call  and  see  you  again/' 

The  poor  woman  dashed  away  the  tears 
that  were  streaming  down  her  face,  and 
ssid,— 

^^  I  am  quite  sure,  sir,  that  yon  meant  very 
kindly,  though  your  words  went  through  my 
heart  like  a  knife." 
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Sbe  was  then  preparing  to  Ibllow  Howel, 
when  Gladstone  stopped  her,  and  gave  her  a 
guinea.  So  unexpected  and  munificent  a  gift 
quite  overpowered  the  poor  creature ;  and  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  and 
kissed  them,  had  he  not  caught  her  by  the 
arm  and  prevented  her.  A  refireshing  meal 
was  soon  spread  before  her  at  the  inn,  and  she 
then  acknowledged  to  Howel,  that  it  was  the 
£rst  time  she  had  tasted  a  morsel  during  the 
day,  and  that  she  had  passed  the  previooB 
night  under  a  bank ;  not  having  been  able  to 
make  her  request  of  sleeping  in  a  shed  or 
bam,  understood  at  any  of  the  fitrm-honsaB 
at  which  she  had  applied. 

*'  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  handfl 
together,  and  looking  up  in  Howel's  fiuse; 
^^  God  grant  that  you  may  never  know  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  misery  I  felt  last  n^ht:  I 
had  no  house  to  shelter  me,  no  food  to  give  my 
child,  no  money ;  I  was  without  a  firiend,  and 
unable  to  make  myself  understood  by  those 
amongst  whom  I  might  have  found  one.    Oh ! 
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I  felt  as  if  God  had  forsaken  me.  But  it  was  a 
wicked  thought,  for  I  had  but  just  set  out 
on  my  journey  this  morning,  when  I  met  a 
woman  who  was  going  into  a  hay-field  with 
break&st  for  some  men  at  work  there.  She 
looked  at  my  child  and  kissed  him,  and  I  saw 
by  her  looks,  though  I  could  not  understand  a 
word  that  she  said,  that  she  pitied  him ;  she 
gave  him  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  then  ofiered  me 
one  too— how  sweet  and  good  I  thought  it ! — 
she  then  took  two  large  oat-cakes  out  of  her 
basket,  placed  one  in  each  hand  of  my  child, 
and  turned  into  a  field.  I  wish  she  could 
have  understood  the  blessings  and  thanks  I 
sent  after  her.  It  was  long  since  the  poor 
child  had  made  so  good  a  meal,  and  it  did  me 
as  much  good  to  see  him  eat  it  I  believe,  as  if  I 
had  swallowed  it  myself.  But  I  am  rich  now," 
she  said,  holding  up  her  guinea,  **  and  shall  be 
able  to  pay  for  what  I  shall  want  on  my  way 
home,  and  not  have  to  work  or  beg." 

Howel  then  told  the  poor  woman  of  a  plan 
he  had  formed  for  the  benefit  of  her  child;  to 
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which,  at  length,  he  gained  her  consent  He 
proposed  sending  the  woman  and  her  chiU 
monnted  on  a  pillion  behind  Jinkin  Hughes 
to  Chester,  and  placing  the  child  under  the 
care  of  a  medical  man,  who  was  much  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  removing  cataracts; 
Howel  promised  to  pay  all  the  expenses  at- 
tending her  residence  in  Chester. 

*'  Well,  sir,  if  my  child  does  not  see  by  tUs 
time  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  take  him  to 
Chester.  And  oh !  if  I  conld  thank  yon, — but 
my  heart  is  too  full,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  ehokiog." 

Howel  hastily  bade  her  good-by,  and  onee 
more  joined  his  fiiend.  Herbert  had  with 
some  difficulty  pushed  his  way  through  the 
dense  crowd  of  pilgrims  which  surrounded  the 
bathing  well,  and  was  gazing  with  deep  in- 
terest on  a  scene,  that  to  him  ''was  strange 
and  new."  Pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  of  all  rdi- 
gions  and  ages,  were  standing  around  the  weD, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  departure  of  those 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  it ;  idulst 
numbers  might  be  seen  seated  on  the  stqis 
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that  led  down  to  it,  bathing  a  wounded  foot  or 
injured  arm;  and  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  devout  pilgrims,  who  stood  immersed  to 
their  ehins,  and  so  had  stood  for  several  hours, 
muttering  Ave  Marias,  and  dropping  bead 
after  bead  on  their  rosaries,  totally  regardless 
of  the  icy  coldness  of  the  water.  One  man 
having  quitted  the  well  somewhat  suddenly, 
was  stopped  just  as  his  foot  was  on  the  last 
step,  by  his  father  confessor,  who  asked  him 
somewhat  sternly,  ^  If  he  had  not  omitted  an 
Ave  Maria  or  a  Paternoster  ?  for  if  such  were 
the  case  his  penance  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  that  so  far  from  the  water  having  washed 
away  his  sin  from  his  heart,  it  would  only  have 
spread  it  over  his  whole  body."  The  poor» 
dripping,  trembling  wretch,  assured  the  priest 
that  he  had  repeated  fifteen  Ave  Marias  and 
fifteen  Paternosters. 

''Bemember  your  penance  is  but  half  ao- 
eomplished,  it  must  be  repeated  to-morrow." 

The  man  bowed  low,  and  the  crowd  around 
the  wdl  made  ample  room  for  him  to  pass. 
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**  Of  what  crime  has  that  man  heen  guilty!'* 
asked  Herbert,  of  a  group  of  Englishmen  who 
were  standing  near  and  shaking  their  heads 
most  ominously  at  the  half-drowned  sinner,  as 
he  passed  them. 

^'  Sir/'  was  the  answer ;  ^^  he  has  been  guilty 
of  a  great  sin ;  he  caused  the  worthy  father 
yonder  to  eat  and  drink  on  a  fast  day.  Father 
James, — all  the  saints  bless  him! — ^had  been 
journeying  from  house  to  house  on  a  rigid  fast 
day,  preaching  most  unweariedly  the  crime  of 
breaking  the  fast  till  the  clock  had  struck 
twelve :  it  had  just  sounded  eleven  when  the 
holy  man  entered  the  house  of  yonder  sinner; 
he  was  weary  and  hungry,  and  threw  hiinftf»lf 
down  and  exclaimed,  "  twelve  o'clock  struck 
as  I  entered  the  house,  supper  will  doubtless 
soon  be  ready," 

"  Now  the  carnal-minded  man  did  not  tell  the 
holy  priest  he  had  mistaken  the  hour,  but  has- 
tened to  the  kitchen  and  ordered  the  supper  to 
be  placed  on  the  table  instantly,  and  an  excel- 
lent supper  soon  made  its  appearance;  and 
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poor  Father  James,  little  dreaming  of  the  sin 
he  was  guilty  of,  ate  of  every  dish,  and  drank 
out  of  every  jng  of  ale  that  was  near  him:  for  he 
was  thirsty  as  well  as  hungry.  At  length,  the 
clock  struck  twelve ;  but  there  was  much  talk- 
ing going  on  at  the  instant,  and  no  one  heard 
it  but  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  started 
from  her  seat  and  exclaimed,  ^The  virgin  Mary 
preserve  us,  we  have  broken  the  fast  by  eating 
our  supper  an  hour  too  soon !'  I  was  present, 
and  oh !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  look 
the  good  father  cast  on  the  man ;  and  then  so 
great  was  his  distress  of  mind,  that  before  he 
could  speak  to  him,  the  £Either  was  obliged  to 
empty  a  large  jug  of  ale  that  stood  near: 
he  then,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  conunanded 
him  to  do  penance  in  this  welL'* 

This  watery  penance  was  not  the  only  one 
enforced  by  the  priests  on  their  erring  chil- 
dren. Men,  and  women,  might  be  seen,  crawl- 
ing on  their  hands  and  knees  through  the 
crowd,  a  task  of  much  toil  and  difficulty ; 
whilst  others  were  threading  the  arches,  like- 
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wise  on  all  fours,  and  muttering  prayers. 
Some  desperate  offenders  were  condemjied  to 
whirl  around  the  polygonal  well,  till  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  felt  the  most  giddy,  the 
penitent  or  the  spectators.  But  one  spot  in 
the  bathmg  well  appeared  to  possess  equal 
charms  for  the  sinner  and  the  saint, — ^the  Bo- 
manist  and  the  Protestant :  thousands  of  eyes 
had  been  fixed  with  an  all-absorbing  interest 
on  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  And  what  was 
the  magnetical  charm  possessed  by  this  spot 
in  the  well?  To  a  common  observer,  nothing 
was  yisible  but  a  large  flat  stone;  bat  this 
stone  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  mora 
wonderful  properties  than  the  celebrated  one 
at  Blarney ;  for  it  was  believed,  that  to  those 
who  bestowed  a  kiss  upon  it  with  true  faith  in 
its  virtues,  the  paramount  wish  in  their  hearts 
at  that  moment  would  be  granted.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  stone  obtained  the  name 
it  still  bears,  of  '*  the  wishing  stone  ;"  but  of 
late  years  its  votaries  have  been  but  few,  and 
it  is  now  as  seldom  fiivoured  with  a  kisi^  as 
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its  rival  in  absurdity,  the  Pope's  toe.  As 
Llewelyn  and  Gladstone  approached  the  brink 
of  the  well,  a  young  girl  was  stooping  down 
and  kissing  the  stone,  and  she  did  it  with  such 
fervour,  that  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained 
of  her  fidth  in  its  miraculous  powers  :  her 
hair  streaming  with  water,  and  her  cheeks  the 
colour  of  a  ranunculus  rose,  she  soon  ascended 
the  steps ;  and  Howel  perceiving  by  her  dress 
that  she  was  a  Welsh  girl,  asked  if  she  would 
tell  him  her  wish.  She  laughed  and  said, 
*^  Tes,  for  it  is  no  affair  of  my  own ;  I  came 
here  to  wish  success  and  happiness  to  young 
Llewelyn  of  Glyn  Llewelyn." 

Howel  started  and  looked  earnestly  in  the 
iace  of  the  girl,  but  he  could  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  her  before. 
**Are  you  acquainted  with  young  Llewelyn?" 
**  No,  I  never  saw  him,  but  they  say  if  he 
returns  from  the  wars,  that  he  is  to  be  married 
to  our  Miss  Wynn,  of  Plas  Conway ;  she  kept 
my  mother  and  all  of  us  from  starving  last 
winter,  and  mother  and  I  thought  the  least  we 
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could  do  for  her,  would  be  to  let  me  come  here 
to-day  to  wish  a  good  wish  for  her  husband 
that  is  to  be." 

Such  a  journey,  to  a  country  girl  who  had 
most  probably  never  before  slept  out  of  her  own 
parish,  was  a  serious  undertaking,  and  Howd 
asked  if  she  had  come  alone. 

^'  Tes,"  said  the  maiden,  ^'  but  I  expect  some- 
body will  come  and  meet  me  to-morrow*,  and 
see  me  safe  home." 

There  was  something  in  the  voice  and  man- 
ner in  which  these  words  were  said,  that  led 
Howel  to  suspect  that  it  was  neither  the 
mother  nor  brother  of  the  young  girl  that  was 
to  conduct  her  home. 

^^Will  looking  earnestly  on  the  stone  not 
answer  as  well  as  kissing  it  V* 

''Indeed,  I  think  I'  have  heard  it  will," 
replied  the  girl,  stroking  back  her  wet  locks. 

''  Then  look  at  me,  and  mark  how  eamesdy 
I  am  gazing  on  it :  now  I  am  wishing  you  a 
good  husband/' 

The  girl  laughed,  blushed,  and  thanked  him. 
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^  But,"  said  Howel,  **  as  I  am  going  to  the 
wars  and  shall  not  be  present  on  your  wedding 
day,  you  must  take  that  as  an  earnest  of  my 
good  wishes." 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  her  hand  two  crown 
pieces,  which  the  girl  received  with  a  look  of 
astonishment,  and  then  uttered  a  torrent  of 
thanks  and  blessings.  As  Howel  turned 
away,  she  exclaimed, "  You  are,  you  say,  going 
to  the  wars:  you  are  young  squire  Llewelyn?" 

Howel  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  felt 
well  pleased  that  the  young  girl  should  carry 
a  good  report  of  his  proceedings  to  Conway. 

^  I  really  must  hasten  my  departure  from 
Wales,**  said  Howel,  addressing  Gladstone, 
*'  or  I  shall  leave  all  my  money  behind  me." 

'^And  your  character  to  boot,"  answered 
Herbert,  laughing,  *^  for  I  have  observed,  that 
pretty  wandering  damsels  are  the  objects  you 
select  to  shower  your  charity  upon." 

Howel  was  unwilling  to  mention  the  cause 
of  his  last  donation,  and  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert Herbert's  observation  from  himself,  by 
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fixing  it  on  the  elegant  Grothie  Chapel  abore 
the  well ;  but  Herbert's  thoaghts  weie  at  this 
instant  withdrawn  from  Howel  and  the  chapel, 
by  the  figure  of  a  man  who  was  eyidently  per- 
forming a  penance :  he  wore  a  loose  woollen 
dress,  fastened  round  his  waist  with  a  broad 
leather  belt,  and  was  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed ;  at  the  arch  between  the  two  weUs  he 
stopped,  and  remained  standing  with  uplifted 
hands  and  eyes,  till  he  had  dropped  every 
bead  on  his  rosary. 

"  I  neyer  beheld  so  strong  a  resemblance  in 
my  life/'  exclaimed  Herbert,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  penitent. 

"  Besemblance  to  whom  Y*  asked  Howel,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise ;  for  he  had  imagined  Her- 
bert's attention  was  fixed  on  the  chapel  win- 
dows. 

**  Besemblance  to  your  sister  Eleanor,  in 
that  tall  handsome  man  who  is  standing  by 
yonder  arch." 

Howel  instantly  looked  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Gladstone,  but  the  penitent 
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appeared  aware  of  the  interest  he  had  excited, 
and  hastily  turned  away,  but  not  before  Howel 
had  caught  a  side  glance  of  his  face,  and  he 
exclaimed, — 

**  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  that 
tall  stately  figure,  it  is  Trevor  Owen ;  as  great 
a  villain  as  lives  unhung ;  but  you  must  have 
heard  me  speak  of  him  more  than  once.  Glad- 
stone,  he  is  a  first  cousin  of  Eleanor's,  but 
thank  Heaven !  no  cousin  of  mine ;  the  like- 
ness you  so  quickly  discovered  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  by  other  persons,  but  he  is 
several  years  older  than  Eleanor.  Glyn 
Llewelyn  was  his  home  for  many  years,  but  he 
was  *  a  bold  bad  man,'  and  frequently  has  my 
father  forbidden  him  to  darken  his  doors 
again;  however,  Mrs.  Llewelyn  always  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  pardon,  but  pride,  not 
love,  was  the  link  which  connected  them. 
Trevor  Owen  had  run  through  a  large  fortune, 
and  had  not  the  means  of  maintaining  those 
attributes  of  a  gentleman,  '^  a  hawk,  a  horse, 
and  a  greyhound ;"  and  his  aunt,  fearing  he 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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wonld,  should  his  poverty  be  biased  abioad, 
lower  the  honours  of  her  house,  was  anuons 
to  keep  him  at  the  Glyn.  This  pretended  loTe 
on  her  part  for  her  nephew,  deceived  no  one 
but  my  kind  hearted  noble  &ther,  who  never 
dreamed  that  his  wife  was  not  as  free  from 
guile  as  himsel£  But  at  the  death  of  his 
aunt,  Trevor  exhibited  such  unequivocal  prooA 
of  a  bad  heart,  that  my  father  once  more  for- 
bade him  the  house,  but  generously  allowed 
him  an  annuity.  He  left  the  country,  and 
for  many  years  nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
except  once  a  year  when  he  wrote  for  the 
money  due  to  him ;  but  I  suqpect  he  all  that 
time  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Eleanor, 
and  by  working  on  her  pride,  obtained  frcmi 
her  laige  sums  of  money.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  he  arrived  late  one  evening  at  the 
Glyn,  an  unbidden  and  unwdcome  guest 
like  most  villains,  he  has  a  winning  tongue; 
he  won  over  my  father  by  a  well  got  up  tale  of 
aorrow  and  repentance^  and  then  humbly  re- 
quested a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay  off  some 
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debts  contracted  in  his  thoughtless  days,  which 
weighed  heavily  on  his  conscience.  A  lying 
Tillain !  conscience  he  had  none.  He  then  went 
on  to  state,  that  he  intended  retiring  into  the 
Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  to  atone  by  a  life  of 
mortification  and  unbroken  silence  for  the  sins 
of  bis  youth.  My  father  was  so  well  pleased 
with  this  accomplished  hypocrite,  that  he  not 
only  promised  him  the  money  he  wanted,  but 
asked  him  to  remain  a  day  or  two  at  the  hall. 
One  morning  he  declared  that  urgent  business 
called  him  away,  and  that  he  must  instantly 
leave  him ;  my  &ther  was  holding  out  his  hand 
to  bim,  when  Wenefrede  rushed  into  the  hall, 
in  so  exhausted  a  state,  that  had  I  not  caught 
ber,  she  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor.  As 
soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak, 
sbe  said  that  Trevor  Owen  had  persuaded  her 
to  accompany  him  early  that  morning  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  had  then  attempted  to  force  her 
into  a  boat :  she  having  previously  refused  to 
marry  him,  which  he  had  earnestly  solicited 
ber  to  do.  Some  country  people  passing  at 
Q  2 
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the  time,  bad  run  to  Wenefrede's  assistance, 
but  sbe  fainted  in  tbeir  arms;  and  TrcYor 
Owen  for  some  reason  that  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained,  rushed  back  into  the 
hall.  On  hearing  Wenefrede's  history,  I 
darted  after  Trevor  Owen,  who,  in  the  con- 
fusion had  made  his  escape  ;  but  he  was  already 
out  of  sight,  and  my  father  seizing  hold  of  mj 
arm  cried  '  Howel,  leave  that  sinner  alone  for 
Eleanor's  sake.'  You  can  little  imagine  what 
it  cost  me  not  to  follow  him,  and  bid  him%Iit 
for  his  worthless  life ;  but  my  mother,  Eleanor, 
and  Wenefrede  all  clung  to  me  and  held  me 
back,  till  the  miscreant  had  not  only  gained 
the  shore,  but  was  sailing  off  in  his  boat.  Hy 
&ther  has  made  me  promise  not  to  risk  my 
life  against  that  of  yonder  worthless  man,  or 
I  would  quickly  find  other  employment  for 
him  than  that  of  muttering  Are  Marias." 

We  will  not  write  down  Herbert's  indignant 
burst  of  rage  on  hearing  this  history ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Dr«.  Johnson  would  have  found 
in  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  viz.:— 
"  a  good  hater." 
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"  By  Jupiter !"  exclaimed  Herbert,  looking 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  last  seen 
Trevor  Owen ;  "  I  am  thankful  to  see  that 
he  has  taken  himself  off,  or  I  doubt  whether 
the  gallows  and  the  hangman,  suddenly  aris- 
ing between  us,  would  prevent  my  attempting 
to  drown  him  in  the  well,  or  strangle  him 
with  his  rosary." 

Just  at  this  instant,  a  crowd  of  people 
moved  away  from  the  well,  and  the  pro- 
strate figure  of  Trevor  Owen,  lying  on  its 
brink  with  his  hands  clasped  and  raised  high 
above  his  head,  was  to  be  seen ;  ^^  Now  might 
I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying/'  exclaimed 
Herbert,  forgetting  he  was  not  Hamlet. 

"  And  I,"  said  Howel,  "  say  *  up  sword,'  and 
to  its  owner,  come  with  me,  for  I  can  assure 
him,  that  if  he  kills  the  first  cousin  of  oife 
sister,  his  suit  is  not  likely  to  prosper  with  the 
other." 

Howel  hurried  Gladstone  down  a  narrow, 
deep,  and  picturesque  valley,  one  side  of  which 
was  adorned  with  beautiful  hanging  woods. 
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and  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  miraeiiloas 
stream  flowed  with  a  soothing  and  quiet  mnr- 
mnr  till  it  fell  into  the  sea.  The  sacred  stream 
at  this  time  flowed  on  its  way  in  peacefiil  idle- 
ness. No  dingy  lead  works,  noisy  wire  or 
paper  mills,  disfigured  its  banks,  and  great 
wonld  have  been  the  distress  of  any  tme 
Yankee  who  had  beheld  ^'  such  a  priyil^  of 
water  thrown  away"  on  a  pictaresqoe  com 
mill,  to  which  the  monks  laid  claim. 

Herbert  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  happj 
Falley,  that  it  was  long  before  he  condescended 
to  attend  to  Howd's  hints  about  retumiog  to 
the  yicarage,  and  then  he  only  did  so  to  re- 
monstrate against  his  doing  anything  so  ab- 
surd. ^' Bless  me!  Llewelyn,"  he  exclaimed, 
^^for  pity's  sake  leave  me  here,  and  do  not 
condemn  me  to  do  penance  by  dancing  with  a 
partner  who  will  not  understand  a  wprd  I  shall 
utter." 

But  Howel  was  inexorable,  and  assured  him 
that  his  absenting  himself  would  cause  '^  grief 
of  heart"  to  their  kind  entertainers. 
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«I  am  almost  tempted  to  wiali  that  they 
were  eondemaed  to  do  penance  in  the  well, 
and  then  I  might  have  been  left  to  my  own 
meditations  in  this  qoiet  spot,  and  not  have 
been  dragged  into  a  crowd,  to  act  the  part  of 
a  dumb  man ;  but  if  I  most  follow  yoo,  stop 
one  moment  whUst  I  examine  these  blood 
besprinkled  stones." 

Mr.  Parry  met  them  as  they  entered  the 
hall,  and  his  first  question  was^ — 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  and  what  is  yoar  opinion 
respecting  the  spots  ?" 

''That  they  are  brought  out  by  some 
monkish  trick  or  other,"  said  Howel. 

'^That  was  once  my  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Parry,  ''but  I  have  been  told  that  similar 
spots  haye  been  noticed  at  a  holy  well  in  CSar- 
nanronshire,  and  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
priest  lives  near  the  place,  so  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  that  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty :  now  what  can  those  spots  be  ?" 

^  The  blood  of  the  saint  and  nothing  else ; 
so  why  should  you  puzzle  your  poor  head 
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about  the  matter/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Parry,  who, 
dressed  in  her  best  attire,  had,  unperceived  by 
her  husband,  joined  the  group. 

*'  Torture  should  not  extort  such  au  opinion 
from  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Parry. 

The  Misses  Parry  now  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  like  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  tour,— 
"^  Oh,  they  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best** 

Howel  made  an  unlucky  blunder,  and  mis- 
took Miss  Kitty  Parry  for  her  elder  sister,  and 
engaged  her  accordingly  for  his  partner  for  the 
dance  on  the  green.  Miss  Parry  bridled  a  lit- 
tle, but  whispered  to  her  sister  that  she  was  yery 
glad  she  had  not  been  asked,  as  she  must  hare 
declined  the  honour,  for  that  she  had  been 
^iigftg^  foi*  several  weeks  past  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Mostyn  Hall; 
and,  she  added,  a  little  spitefully,  ^^  You  must 
confess  that  I  shall  have  much  the  handsomer 
partner  of  the  two."  Miss  Kitty  was,  however, 
determined  to  confess  no  such  thing,  and, 
moreover,  added  something  about  love  and 
blindness,  to  which  her  sister  prudently  turned 
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a  deaf  ear.  It  was  with  poor  Herbert,  only 
Hobson's  choice  :  Miss  Betty  Parry  or  no 
partner ;  so  with  his  best  bow  and  most  win*- 
ning  smile,  he  requested  the  honour  of  her 
hand  for  the  dance.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  Howel  suppressed  a  smile,  as  his  eyes 
glanced  o^er  the  slight  elegant  figure  of  Glad- 
stone, and  rested  on  the  round,  shapeless  form 
and  broad  good-humoured  countenance  of  his 
partner ;  whose  simper  of  inexpressible  delight, 
at  having  such  a  handsome,  gaily  dressed 
caTalier,  to  astonish  her  companions  on  the 
green  with,  could  only  be  surpassed  by  that  of 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Parry  stretched  her  short 
neck  till  the  deep  crimson  of  her  cheeks 
assumed  a  purplish  hue,  and  her  capacious 
mouth  was  stretched  by  a  grin  to  its  utmost 
extent ;  but  not  to  exhibit  a  remarkably  white 
set  of  teeth :  no,  she  had  not  one  thought  of 
self,  all  were  absorbed  in  delight  at  the  won- 
derful piece  of  good  luck  that  had  befallen 
her  daughters.  If  everything  was  not  couleur 
de  rose  to  Mrs.  Parry,  her  happy  frame  of 
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mind  cast  quite  as  agreeabk  a  tint  orer  enrj 
object,  and  the  trees  and  herbage  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  almost  unprecedented  drought* 
had  become  of  a  dingy  brown  hue,  appeaiei 
to  her  to  be  of  a  most  beautiful  and  refreshing 
green.  Nay,  so  great  was  her  optical  deht^ 
sion,  that  she  fancied  Mr.  Parry  looked  <^ite 
handsome  that  eyening.  As  she  a  warn  after  her 
daughters,  for  she  could  not  manage  a  stately 
walk,  her  gown  looked  as  if  it  had  canghia 
portion  of  the  matronly  pride  of  its  wearer, 
and  the  broad  plaits  appeared  to  inflate  to 
double  their  original  size. 

When  the  party  reached  the  greoi,  A^ 
astonishment  expressed,  not  only  by  looks  bat 
words,  at  the  extraordinary  good  luck  of  the 
Misses  Parry,  swelled  the  happiness  of  M» 
Parry  to  such  a  height,  that,  throwing  hendf 
on  a  bench,  she  indulged  in  a  laugh  that  came 
warm  from  her  heart;  and  which  was  only 
checked  by  hearing  her  friend  Mrs.  Roberts, 
the  wife  of  a  small  squire  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, remark  to  a  person  standing  near  her, 
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that  she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  imagine 
what  Mrs.  Parry  was  laughing  about,  and 
that,  for  her  part,  she  thought  a  person  who 
laughed  at  nothing  looked  very  like  a  fool ; 
now  this  caustic  remark  of  Mrs.  Boberts's 
may  be  forgiven  her,  for  dancing  had  com- 
menced, and  not  one  of  her  four  daughters 
had  been  asked  to  join  the  merry  throng. 
*'  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Boberts,  as  she  looked 
with  an  hyena-like  grin,  at  the  Misses  Parry 
and  their  handsome  partners,  ^  they  are  no 
beauties  after  all." 

^  Pity  't  is,  't  IB  pity,"  that  oar  wise  l^isla* 
tore  hare  not  passed  a  law,  by  which  a  partner 
at  a  dance  would  be  secured  to  every  fiur 
votary  of  Terpsichore.  What  heartaches, 
badcbiting,  anger,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable* 
ness  it  would  have  the  satis&ction  of  banish* 
ing  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'*  Now  dear  the  ringl  for  hand  to  hand, 
The  manly  wrestlera  take  their  stand." 

Scon. 

MoR£  strength  of  limb  was  perhaps  sddon 
exhibited  than  by  the  merry. dancers,  on  what 
was,  by  comphioen^,  styled  the  green  at  Holj- 
well:  by  complacency  we  say,  for  on  the 
present  occasion  not  a  vestige  of  green  toif 
was  to  be  seen;  and,  in  a  short  period  the 
by  no  means  noiseless  fi)otsteps  of  those  who 
were  exemplifying  the  nursery  ditty  of— 

**  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up. 
And  here  we  go  down,  down,  down. 
And  here  we  go  round  about,  round  about, 
Round  about  every  one," 

had  raised  such  clouds   of  brown   dust,  that 
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Mrs.  Parry  could  no  longer  distinguish  her 
£Ett  rosy-cheeked  daughters  and  the  cocked 
hats  and  feathers  of  their  partners.  So  she 
turned  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  occupied 
one  end  of  the  hench  on  which  Mrs.  Parry 
in  the  pride  of  her  heart  had  seated  herself 
plump  in  the  middle,  and  said,  "I  really 
beg  your  pardon  Mrs.  Evans,  I  did  not  hear 
all  you  were  saying  about  John  Williams 
being  converted  by  the  Boman  Catholic  priest 
Thomas  Roberts." 

**  Well,  now  indeed,  you  see  it  is  all  true, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Evans,  quite  forgetting,  in  her  anxiety  to 
enlighten  her  neighbour,  a  vow  she  had  made 
ten  minutes  before,  never  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Parry 
agsin ;  who  looked  so  puffed  up  with  pride, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  quite  a  condescension 
to  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  her :  ''  Though," 
mattered  Mrs.  Evans,  ''if  it  comes  to  that, 
if  we  were  to  talk  of  pedigrees,  I  could  af- 
ford to  give  her  a  few  hundred  years  just 
to  start  with,  and  beat  her  after  all." 
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Mrs.  Parry  was  totally  unconseioiis  of  lumiig 
given  offence,  for  ber  heart  was  filled  with 
good  will  towards  all  ereated  beings^  but  she 
had  neither  ears  nor  eyes  fiir  anything  but  her 
danghters,  as  long  as  thqr  were  viable ;  and 
ber  tonehy  neighbonr,  not  being  a  mother, 
could  not  enter  into  her  fiselings,  bat  looked 
ap<m  the  little  attention  bestowed  on  ber  most 
highly  seasoned  dish  of  villi^e  news  aa  the 
eSeet  of  pride.  Not  a  w<»d  was  omitted  of 
John  Williams's  sayings,  or  the  prieat's  ie» 
j<»nder8,  and  a  more  edi^fing  histoiy  of  a 
sinner  toming  saint  was  sddom  related,  or 
more  firmly  believed. 

^'Bnt,  bless  me!"  eaidaimed  Mrs.  Panyi 
when  the  tale  was  told,  *^bow  aatMoshed  Us 
poor  wife  will  be  to  see  him  in  heaven ;  fer  I 
have  often  heard  her  sqr*  sbe  was  sue  he 
wonld  go  to  a  hot  plaee,  he  was  such  a  had 
hnsband.  Bat  talking  of  the  priest  pats  me 
in  mind  of  St  Wenefirede's  wdl.  Now  yon 
know  what  a  good  man  my  hnsband  is,  bat  he 
has  some  queer  fencies,  and  he  won't  let  me  or 
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the  girls  go  down  there ;  which  is  a  great  pity, 
for  they  miss  seeing  a  great  deal  of  good  com- 
pany: and  yon  see/'  easting  a  glance  of 
mingled  pride  and  happiness  towards  the  spot 
in  which  her  daughters  had  last  been  yisible, 
•*  that  my  girls  take  with  great  people." 

''I  see  nothing/'  retorted  the  sharp  Mrs. 
Erans,  **  but  a  dood  of  horrid  dost ;  and  I 
wonder  at  yon,  Mrs.  Parry,  for  allowing  yonr 
girls  to  spoil  their  best  dothes  by  dancing 
about  in  if 

lllrs.  Parry  took  no  notice  of  this  remark, 
but  went  on]  with  her  speech  obserring,  ^  But 
it  was  not  of  my  girb  that  I  was  going  to 
speak,  bnt  to  ask  if  it  is  true  that  the  statue  of 
8t  Wenefrede  has  been  taken  down?" 

''Yes,  indeed,  and  it  was  only  last  night 
that  Mr.  Eyans  was  wondering  by  whose 
orders  it  was  done/' 

*'  Oh !  you  see,  Mr.  Parry  says  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  the  powerful  people  they  once 
were ;  and  I  take  it  they  are  getting  poor  and 
cannot  afford  to  dress  Saint  Wenefrede  as 
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3mart  as  they  did  when  she  wore  tbat  rasset 
velvet  gown  left  her  by  some  great  English  lady 
in  her  will,  and  which  I  hear  has  at  last  dropped 
to  pieces ;  and  then,  yon  know,  the  poor  saiot 
was  stripped  some  years  ago  of  her  best 
shift." 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evans,  "I  was 
present  when  the  shift  was  given  to  James  11. 
It  had  belonged,  the  priest  told  him,  to  htf 
great-grandmothen  Bless  ns  all !  he  did  look 
pious  when  he  received  it;  and  then  he  kissed  a 
spot  of  blood  upon  it,  that  it  was  s^d  had 
fallen  when  his  great-grandmother's  head  had 
been  cut  off,  and  which  the  priest  assured  him 
not  even  the  holy  water  from  the  well  oonld 
wash  out.  But  what  the  king  wanted  witk 
his  great-grandmother's  shift,  I  never  could 
find  out ;  and  I  never  thought  much  of  him 
aflier  your  husband  told  me  that  the  old  lady 
it  had  belonged  to  was  no  better  than  she 
ought  to  be,  and  that  it  was  for  no  good  that 
she  had  done,  that  a  consin  of  hers  cut  off  her 
head." 
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**WeU,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Parry,  who,  like 
^  gentle  dnlness,  ever  lorad  a  joke/'  *'  I  am 
afraid  unless  mj  daughters  and  servants  spin 
fiister  than  [they  do  at  present,  that  my  great 
grand-children  will  not  be  much  the  better  for 
any  shift  of  mine ;  I  often  tell  my  girl  Jane, 
if  she  does  not  mind  what  she  is  about,  that 
she  will  not  have  half  sneh  a  chest  full  of 
linen  to  take  away  with  her  on  her  wedding 
day  as  I  had ;  erery  sheet  and  towel  of  my 
own  spinning,  Mrs.  Evans." 

**  Lord  bless  yon,  Mrs.  Parry,  all  the  girls 
of  the  present  day  are  sad  idle  things,  caring 
for  nothing  but  dress  and  pleasure.  Oh !  had 
my  poor  mother  (worthy  old  soul),  but  lived 
to  see  these  sad  changes,  she  would  have  been 
in  a  passion  from  morning  to  night,  not  that 
she  was  a  passionate  woman  either,  but  she 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  a  change  in  any  of 
the  old  ways ;  and  she  used  to  say  that,  next 
to  Solomon,  her  mother  was  the  wisest  person 
that  ever  lived,  and  that  she  thought  if  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  world  from 
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Noah's  time  downwards,  it  would  have  been  a 
much  better  place  to  live  in :  what  a  saving,  she 
nsed  to  remark,  would  there  have  been  in  drex 
alone,  had  we  been  content  with  the  blue  paint 
used  by  our  ancestors.  And  as  for  the  Ro- 
mans, our  yicar  used  to  talk  to  her  about  them, 
it  used  to  surprise  her  more  than  a  little,  how 
a  sensible  man  eould  belieye  that  their  coming 
amongst  us  did  us  good,  and  as  to  their  teach- 
ing us  the  comfort  and  decency  of  clothes,  she 
was  quite  sure  that  the  world  was  much  hap- 
pier before  it  was  taught  what  decency  meant" 

"  But  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  who 
had  been  an  unobserred  listener  to  these  re- 
marks, *^  your  mother  who  had  the  best  dairy 
in  Denbighshire,  and  was  as  proud  of  it  as  if 
it  had  been  conducted  upon  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  the  one  in  the  ark>  must  haye 
considered  it  a  benefit  to  the  county,  the 
Homans  having  taught  us  the  art  of  making 
cheese." 

''The  Romans  teach  us  the  art  of  making 
cheese!  nonsense,  Mr.  Parry,  you  are  only 
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laughing  at  me,  yon  are  sach  a  man  for  a 
joke." 

*^  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Evans,  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  till  the  Romans  took  com- 
passion upon  us  and  taught  us." 

"I  should  be  sorry  not  to  believe  you  on 
your  oath,  Mr.  Parry,  but  I  don't  say  that  I 
would  then." 

"But,  Mrs.  Evans,"  said  Mr.  Parry, 
smiling ;  '*  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you 
they  taught  us  to  spin  likewise?" 

"  Oh  I  now  I  have  caught  you  out  in  a 

story,"  cried  Mrs.  Evans,  with  a  triumphant 

laugh ;  "  for  we  all  know  the  line  of  ^  when 

Adam  delved  and  Eve  span ;'  and  you  told  me 

yourself,  that  a  great  great  grandson  of  hers 

peopled  this  country,  so  it  is  not  to  be  believed 

that  he  did  not  teach  the  women  how  to  spin. 

And  besides  what  we  all  know  about  Eve's 

having  been    a  spinner,  does  not  Solomon 

say  of  the  good  wife,  that,  *She  layeth  her 

hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the 

distaff?'     So  as  spinning  was  so  well  known 
r2 
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in  the  days  of  SolomoD,  what  have  you  to  say 
now,  about  our  learning  it  from  the  heathen  f 

^*  Nothing,  except  that  our  loie&thera  knew 
no  more  about  Solomon,  than  they  did  aboot 
spinning  and  cheese  making." 

Mrs.  Evans  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  is 
silent  horror,  and  Mrs.  Parry  took  advantage 
of  the  pause  that'followed,  and  said  **  she  hoped 
that  Mrs.  Evans  did  not  think  that  she  meant 
to  find  fault  with  her  daughter  Jane^  when 
she  said  she  was  not  fond  of  spinning;  ok 
no,  she  only  meant  to  observe,  that  she  liked 
other  work  better,  but  that  she  was  as  good  a 
girl  as  ever  lived  T 

*'  If  she  is  not  fond  of  spioning,  I  doubt 
whether  your  mother  or  mine,  would  hare 
ealled  her  a  good  girV  aaid  Mrs.  Evans,  eattiag 
short  Mrs.  Parry's  maternal  pan^yric ;  **  and 
besides  from  what  I  know  of  her,  I  should  say 
she  was  inclined  to  be  idle." 

<'  Idle !"  almost  screamed  the  horrified  Mis. 
Parry,  ^  only  look  at  her  at  this  instant;  see 
how  high  she  is  jumping  in  the  dance.** 
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^1  see  she  garters  below  knee/'  said  Mrs. 
Evans,  drjly. 

**  And  that  she  is  not  idleT'  demanded  Mrs. 
Panry. 

*'  No,  only  that  she  can  work  hard  enough 
when  trying  to  win  a  hosband." 

^  Win  a  hnsband !  bless  your  heart,  Mrs. 
EyanSy  it  is  the  last  thought  that  would  come 
mto  her  head ;  why  she  is  as  innocent  as  your 
own  pet  lamb." 

''  Very  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, ''  for  that, 
judging  by  its  actions,  has  more  wicked 
thoughts  in  its  head,  than  any  other  living 
thing  about  the  house:  the  girl  is  very  well 
in  her  way,  but  I  don't  think  my  mother  or 
grandmother  would  have  admired  her,  that 's 
•11,  and  they,  next  to  Solomon,  were  the  wisest 
people  that  ever  lived." 

To  find  that  two  out  of  three  of  the  wisest 
people  that  ever  lived,  would  not  have  ad- 
niired  her  daughter  Jane,  proved  *'the  nn* 
hindest  cut"  that  malice  could  have  devised; 
^nd  poor  Mrs.  Parry  felt  as  much  humbled  as 
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an  honr  before  she  had  felt  elated.  It  nerer 
occurred  to  her,  that  an  intimate  acqnaintanee 
would  take  pleasure  in  saying  spiteful  thingSi 
if  they  were  not  true;  "long  experience" 
haying  failed  to  make  her  si^e  touching  the 
most  glaring  &ult  in  the  character  of  the 
daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  absolute  wis- 
dom. 

But  Mrs,  Parry  was  "  a  cheerfiil  soul,"  and 
her  dejection  was  fast  passing  away,  when  it 
was  banished  quite  by  a  gentleman  who  formed 
one  of  the  party  from  [the  hall,  coming  up  to 
her  and  saying, — 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Parry,  you  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  your  daughters,  they  are  certualy 
the  prettiest  girls  on  the  green  this  ereuingi 
and  I  am  told  that  they  are  as  good  as  tiMj 
are  pretty." 

^  Well,  indeed,  sir,  it  is  very  kind  of  my 
neighbours  to  speak  so  handsomely  of  my 
girls,"  said  the  delighted  mother ;  but  befot 
she  had  time  to  add,  she  belieyed  that  it  was 
quite  true,  the  gentleman  had  passed  on.  So  she 
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tamed  to  Mrs.  Evans,  and  with  a  grin  of  per- 
fect happiness  asked, — 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  neighbour  Evans  ?*' 

"  I  heard  a  gentleman  say,  what  he  knew  to 
be  a  lie,"  retorted  Mrs.  Evans. 

The  dispute  between  the  neighbours  waa 
waxing  warm,  when  fortunately  the  harps 
ceased  to  play,  the  dancing  stopped,  the  late 
clouds  of  dust  subsided  by  degrees,  and  the 
Misses  Parry,  each  led  by  her  handsome 
partner,  walked  towards  the  bench  on  which 
Mrs.  Parry  was  seated. 

''  I  shall  take  myself  o£P/'  said  Mrs.  Evans ; 
'^for  though  I  thank  my  stars  that  I  had  no 
niece  here  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  the 
dance,  I  have  a  nephew  that  intend  strying  to 
get  his  head  broken  in  a  wrestling  match,  and 
I  '11  just  go  and  look  after  him." 

Our  party  followed  her,  and  on  reaching 
the  spot  where  the  principal  wrestlers  were 
already  assembled,  they  observed  a  stout, 
ihort,  but  broad  chested  and  athletic  young 
man,  'come  forward  and  challenge  any  nuui 
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not  belonging  to  the  parish  of  ^Witford,  of 
which  he  was  a  native,  to  try  a  ftU  with  him. 
The  challenger  proTed  to  be  the  nephew  of 
whom  Mrs,  Evans  came  in  search,  and  wlio 
had  carried  off  the  wrestling  prize  at  so  many 
matches,  that  a  fall  and  disgrace  appeared  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  an  encounter  widi 
him.  No  wonder  then,  that  he  should  haw 
to  repeat  his  challenge  more  than  once  before 
it  was  accepted.  Herbert  at  length  threw  Is 
hat,  gloves,  and  sword  on  the  ground,  and 
then  begged  Howel  to  explun  to  young 
Evans  that  he  would  try  a  fall  with  him  for  the 
honour  of  England.  Evans  cast  rather  a  look 
of  contempt  at  his  antagonist,  but  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  man ;  6r 
though  Herbert  was  of  slender  firame,  no 
Malcolm  Oreeme  was  ever  more  firmly  knit : 
he  was  also  remarkably  active;  and  though 
the  days  were  long  past  when  the  mayor,  widi 
the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  borne  before  him, 
and  followed  by  the  principal  aldermen  in 
scarlet  gowns,  with  gold  chmns,  all  mounted 
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on  horseback,  would  ride  forth  to  witness  a 
wrestling  match,  yet  it  still  continued  a 
fitvoiuriteamnsement  amongst  school-boys,  and 
Herbert  had  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the 
game.  A  ring  was  speedily  formed  around 
the  wrestlers,  and  the  most  absorbing  interest 
kept  the  spectators  silent,  but  it  might  have 
struck  the  least  observant  person  present,  that 
no  Webhman,  woman,  or  child  wished  sue- 
tess  to  Herbert;  nay,  even  his  late  partner 
Miss  Betty  Parry,  clasped  her  hands  and 
uttered  a  shrill  scream  of  dismay,  when  after  a 
contest  that  had  lasted  twenty  minutes,  Evans 
received  a  fiiU ;  he,  however,  recovered  himself 
instantly,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
erowd :  his  vinegar^looking  aunt  even  clapping 
her  hands  and  exclaiming,  **  Well  done,  Evan 
bachr  But  Evan  bach  had  discovered  that 
''no  woman's  arm  was  round  him  thrown," 
and  that  he  had  to  deal  with  no  common 
mrestler,  and  was  now  so  completely  on  his 
guard,  that  it  was  long  before  Herbert  gained 
the  day ;  but  at  length  the  right  shoulder  and 
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left  fooL  of  poor  Evans  touched  the  groond, 
and  "  a  fall,  a  fall/'  rung  around,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  ^'  och !  och,"  an  interjection  in  fire* 
quent  use  amongst  the  Welsh,  when  their 
feelings  are  deeply  touched. 

Few  and  faint  were  the  hurrahs  bestowed 
upon  the  '^conquering  hero,"  and  they  wece 
uttered  by  some  Englishmen.  Mrs.  Evans 
followed  her  crest-fisdlen  nephew,  and  cluh 
ritably  hoped  that  the  cursed  EnglishmsQ^ 
who  had  brought  shame  upon  him  in  the  ey^ 
of  so  paany  of  his  neighbours,  might  break  hia 
neck  before  he  reached  London*  Many  of 
the  Holywell  lads  crowded  round  Howel, 
and  intreated  him,  for  the  honour  of  Wales, 
to  challenge  Herbert;  but  friendship  was 
stronger  in  Howel's  heart  at  this  instant  than 
patriotism,  and  he  declined  the  tempting  offer, 
being  well  aware  that  Herbert  was  not  his 
equal  either  in  strength  or  skill. 

No  other  competitor  coming  forward,  wrest* 
Ung  was  abandoned,  and^  casting  the  stone 
and  prisoner's  bars  commencedi     The  latter 
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pastime  was  evidently  the  favonrite :  Herbert 
proved  himself  no  less  swift  of  foot  than  he 
had  previously  done  stout  of  limb;  and  though 
he  often  gave  chase,  he  always  reached  the 
goal  untouched,  and  his  party  was  at  length 
pronounced  victorious.  Howd,  who  was 
growing  weary  of  playing  the  agreeable  to 
Miss  Batty  Parry,  gladly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  singularly  powerfiil  young  man  to 
^  cast  the  stone." 

During  the  middle  ages,  throwing  the  stone^ 
the  bar,  or  the  plummet  with  agility  and 
grace,  were  accomplishments  deemed  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  kings  and  princes,  and  formed 
part  of  the  education  of  the  gentry  of  the 
land ;  but  they  were  fttst  falling  into  disuse  in 
England,  though  they  still  held  sway  in  North 
Wales.  Mr.  Llewelyn  was  a  great  promoter 
of  athletic  sports,  and  had  had  his  son  trained 
almost  from  his  cradle  to  cast  the  stone  and 
the  bar,  throw  the  spear,  to  wrestle,  and  to 
run  in  foot  races ;  and  by  the  lime  he  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate  so  widely  spread  was 
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his  fiime  that  had  the  youth  who  challenged 
him  bat  heard  his  name,  he  would  have  left 
him  by  the  side  of  Miss  ELitty  Parry,  and  not 
exposed  himself  to  the  certain  disgrace  that 
awaited  him.  Hie  young  man  raised  Hie 
ponderous  stone  from  the  ground,  thai  lifted 
it  aboTC  his  head,  and  hurled  it  from  him  to 
a  distance  that  excited  the  astonidment  and 
admiration  of  the  lookers  on.  Howel  thca 
took  up  the  stone  with  an  ease  that  augued 
iU  for  the  success  of  his  opponent,  hdd  it  oat 
at  arms*  length,  and  then  waved  it  in  a  cirefa 
around  his  head,  and  springing  forward,  hurled 
it  fiir  from  him.  On  measuring  the  ground 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  cast  it  a  yard 
finiher  than  his  adTersary.  The  stone  was 
cast  by  each  party  three  times,  and  each  time 
Howd  beat  his  antagonist 

Loud  exclamations  of  delight  rent  the  ur, 
and  the  nnsuccessfal  youth  was  slinking  some- 
what sulkily  away,  when  Howel  called  after 
Idm  and  bade  him  accept  the  prize,  which  was 
a  small  sum  of  money  collected  amongst  the 
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Bpectaiors^  and  lay  it  oat  in  ale  at  the  Saint 
Wenefirede,  and  drink  saccees  to  manly  sports 
and  long  life  to  Howel  Llewelyn. 

**  Are  you  yoong  Llewelyn  of  Glyn  Ilewe* 
lyn?**  asked  the  young  man,  the  dark  look 
passing  from  his  lirow.  **  Why  then,  indeed, 
I  am  prouder  of  having  thrown  my  stone 
within  a  yard  of  yours  than  if  it  had  passed 
ten  yards  beyond  that  of  any  other  man  in 
North  Wales." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Miss  Kitty 
Flurry  felt  most  proud  of  herself  or  her  partner 
at  this  instant :  she  became  wonderously  loqni^ 
oious.  Howd,  with  a  politeness  that  sprung 
from  a  good  heart,  seemed  to  listen  and  find 
amusement  in  her  oonrersation ;  but  **  't  was 
seeming  all,"  for  not  only  his  thoughts,  but 
his  heart  was  at  Plas  Conway^  and  he  gladly 
followed  Mr.  Pany  to  the  Ticarage,  who 
dedared  that  his  daughters  had  already  had 
more  amusement  than  their  heads  could 
stand. 

Any  acquaintance  met  by  the  Parrys  were 
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inyited  to  supper,  and  jast  as  they  reached  the 
▼icarage  Mrs.  Evans  passed  bj,  and  Mrs. 
Parry's  short-lived  anger  having  quite  spent 
itself,  she  laid  a  detuning  hand  on  her  arm, 
and.  whispered  in  her  ear, — *^  we  have  a  capital 
good  supper ;  do  just  step  in  and  take  a  bit 
with  uSy  there 's  a  good  woman." 

Now  Mrs.  Evans  was  much  too  stingy  to 
have  a  good  supper  either  for  herself  or  nagh- 
hours,  but  still  loved  dearly  ^^  creature  com- 
forts/' and,  therefore,  bottling  up  her  spite 
fpr  a  more  fitting  occasion,  she  tried  to  look 
pleasant,  and  said,  "  Indeed,  I  should  not  care 
much  to  just  look  at  your  good  cheer." 

^*  Well,  indeed,  now,  that  is  kind  and  friendly 
of  you/'  said  the  hospitable,  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Parry. 

The  noise,  the  bustle,  the  talking,  the  laugh- 
ing, the  quantity  that  was  eaten,  and  the 
quantity  that  was  drunk  at  this  supper  Isaused 
Herbert  to  open  his  eyes  in  astonishment 
Miss  Betty  Parry  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish her  seat  by  his  side  in  favour  of  a  fat 
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old  lady,  who,  not  satisfied  with  completely 
filling  her  own  chair,  contrived  to  monopolize 
the  better  half  of  his  also ;  and  whien  Herbert 
endeavoured  in  his  torn  to  encroach  a  little 
on  his  neighbour's  on  his  other  side,  he  found 
that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  second  Sir  John 
Falstafi*,  and  that  to  move  him  an  inch  was  as 
impossible  a  task  as  to  shove  Pen  Maen 
Mawr  into  the  sea ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  submit  to  being  pressed  and  squeezed  till 
he  fancied  he  could  feel  himself  growing  flatter 
and  flatter  every  instant;  and,  to  add  to  his 
discomfort,  both  his  neighbours  squared  their 
arms  as  if  they  were  driving  instead  of  eating, 
and  completely  concealed  him  firom  view. 
Herbert  was  most  unsentimentally  hungry, 
and  Schacabac,  at  the  imaginary  feast  of  the 
Barmecide,  was  not  more  to  be  pitied  than 
our  poor  friend,  who  bid  fair  to  starve  with  a 
real  feast  spread  before  him. 

At  length  his  disappearance  firom  the  com- 
pany was  observed  by  Howel,  and  not  a  little 
was  he  amused  by  discovering  Herbert's  hand- 
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some  dark  ejes  peefniig  through  a  smali 
aperture  left  between  die  dbours  of  hk 
ndghbonrs,  and  to  hear  him  exdaim,  in  a 
ddeftil  Toioe,  ''I  have  not  tasted  a  numel 
to-night" 

^  Bless  me,  my  dear  sir,  yon  don't  say  so !" 
eried  Mr.  Parry,  in  a  Toiee  of  hospitable  disi- 
tress ;  and  then,  raising  his  Toiee  and  speaking 
in  Welsh, he  said,  <" Mrs.  Roberts!  Mr.  Jones! 
the  poor  yonng  gentleman  that  is  sitting  be- 
tween yon  is  stanring.** 

''Then  all  I  can  say  is,  diat  I  dmt  pi^ 
him,'*  replied  Mrs.  Boberts,  ''for  Mr.  Jones 
was  remarking  only  this  instant  what  a  hand- 
some, abundant  sajqier  it  was,  good  enongh  fiir 
a  prince." 

And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Roberts,  as  if  spfM^ 
hensive  of  Mrs.  Ptary  being  inconvenieneed 
by  haying  too  much  cold  meat  in  her  larder, 
commenced  a  fresh  atack  on  a  roast  tnrkey, 
and  recommended  Mr.  Jones  to  follow  her 
example.  A  deep  sigh  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  behind  the  arms  of  these  determined 
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supper-eaters;  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Parry  and  perplexed  her  sorely;  she  felt 
anwilliiig  to  interrupt  Mrs.  Boberts  and  Mr. 
JTones,  who  she  was  delighted  to  see  doing 
such  ample  justice  to  her  good  cheer,  but  at 
the  same  sime  she  was  terribly  afraid  lest  her 
English  guest  should  go  supperless  to  bed. 
8he  looked  at  Mr.  Parry,  but  he  did  not 
observe  her.  She  then  arose  from  her  seat, 
and  stretching  her  short  neck  as  far  down  the 
table  as  she  could  possibly  accomplish  without 
danger  of  dislocatfon,  cried  out,  *^  Mr.  Parry  ! 
Mr.  Parry  I  the  poor  English  gentleman  has 
not  eaten  a  morsel  yet !" 

**  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Parry,"  said  Mrs. 
Boberts,  eating  away  whilst  she  spoke;  *'if 
he^ean't  make  a  supper  upon  such  good  things 
as  are  staring  him  in  the  face,  I  say  starving  is 
too  good  for  him." 

But  Mr.  Jones  having  turned  round  to  look 
at  the  dainty  youth,  the  real  state  of  the  case 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed, 
^  Why,  Mrs.  Boberts,  we  have  been  smother- 

VOL.  II.  8 
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ing  this  poor  lad  between  us,  and  he  hm  not 
had  a  sight  yet  of  the  good  thii^  on  the 
table.  Come,  suppose  we  drink  his  heaMi  ii 
a  glass  of  this  excellent  ale,  and  then  give  him 
elbow  room." 

^  The  night  drew  onwf  sangs  and  datter, 
And  Bj  the  ilc  was  growing  better  ;** 

when  Mr.  Parry  arose  and  proposed  a  part- 
ing toast,  as  twelve  o'clock  was  about  to  strike. 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  meny  party 
quickly  dispersed.  Herbert,  tired  and  de- 
pressed, by  witnessing  mirth  in  which  he 
could  not  take  a  part,  instantly  requested 
leave  to  retire  to  his  chamber.  Mr.  Puiy 
accompanied  him,  and  ushered  him  down  a 
long  stone  passage  on  the  ground  floor,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  found  a  double-bedded 
room. 

"  First  come,  first  served,"  sud  Mr.  Parry; 
^'  so  you  may  take  your  choice,  and  the  hA 
you   don't  fancy   your  friend  must   put  up 
with." 

«  By-the-by,"   asked  Herbert,  •«  can  yo^ 
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tell  me  where  Llewelyn  is  gone  to  ?  I  hare 
observed  his  seat  at  the  snpper-table  has  been 
long  unoccupied." 

^  He  is  gone  to  the  Saint  Wenefrede ;  there 
has  been  a  dreadiiil  row  between  the  Holywell 
lads  and  the  Witford,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
in  the  bustle  your  horses  would  fare  as  ill 
as  you  were  near  doing,  and  go  supperless  to 
bed." 

**  And  what  occasioned  this  row?  all  seemed 
peace  and  harmony  when  we  left." 

**  True ;  but  when  *  the  ale  is  in,  the  wit  is 
ont;'  and  it  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  good  wake  if  we  had  not  a  row  or  two." 

Herbert,  wearied  in  mind  and  body,  un- 
dressed in  such  haste  that  he  hardly  gave 
himself  time  to  cast  a  glance  around  his 
homely  but  neat  apartment.  He  threw  him- 
self into  his  bed,  determining  to  &11  asleep 
instantly,  and  not  even  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  Wenefrede;  but  just  as  he  was  falling 
asleep,  he  was  roused  by  a  loud  grunt,  and 
the  same  thing  having  occurred  again  and 
s  2 
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again,  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  Hang  the 
horrid  pigs !  I  wish  their  sty  was  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house." 

When  Howel  entered  the  room,  a  loader 
grunt  than  any  that  had  been  yet  heard  greeted 
his  arrival. 

''  Gladstone  !*'  he  cried ;  but  no  Gladstone 
answered,  for  he  had  placed  his  hands  on 
his  ears,  and  buried  his  head  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes to  shut  out  the  sounds  that  ^'  murdered 


*^  Gladstone !"  said  Howel,  raising  his  voice; 
^*  if  some  jealous  Othello  has  not  mistaken 
you  for  a  Desdemona  and  smothered  you, 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  have  an  old  sow 
and  a  litter  of  pigs  under  your  bed  ?" 

"I  suspect,"  replied  Herbert,  in  a  sleepy 
tone,  "that  you  will  find  them  under  your 
own." 

A  deep  bass  grunt,  proceeding  evidently 
from  the  comer  of  the  room  in  which  Howel*8 
bed  stood,  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
and  Howel,  lamp  in  hand,  proceeded  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  matter.  Under  the  bed  neither 
pig  nor  sow  was  to  be  found ;  but  in  the  very 
centre  of  one,  by  no  means  of  an  extra  size 
for  a  single  person,  lay  a  youthful  Hercules 
of  about  eight  years  of  age,  flat  on  his  back, 
and  with  arms  extended  till  they  touched 
either  side  of  the  bed,  and  snoring  as  no  one 
but  the  renowned  giant  in  'Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk' was  ever  reported  to  have  done  before. 
Howel,  though  much  annoyed,  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  and,  after  turning  the 
youthftil  snorer  on  his  side,  without  undress- 
ing, threw  himself  on  the  small  portion  of 
the  bed  that  fell  to  his  share. 

To  account  for  Howel's  unexpected  bed- 
fellow, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
just  at  the  instant  that  supper  was  being 
placed  on  the  table,  a  great  friend  of  Mrs. 
Parry's  had  informed  her  that  she  must 
return  home,  in  consequence  of  her  little  boy 
being  nearly  asleep. 

"  Poor,  dear  lamb !"  said  Mrs.  Parry ;  "  it 
would  be  quite  a  sin  to  make  him  walk  a 
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mile  sleepy  as  he  is :  he  most  be  pat  to  bed 
here;"  but  as  worthy  Mrs.  Parry  had  pro- 
mised every  other  bed  in  her  house,  not  oi^ 
twice  but  thrioe  over,  with  the  exeepdim  of 
those  that  were  to  be  occapied  by  the  strsnge 
gentlemen,  it  was  not  easily  settled  irfiere  the 
dear  Iamb  was  to  be  pat.  Bat  at  leDgth 
Mrs.  Parry  declared  that  he  woold  sleep 
like  a  top,  and  disturb  no  one,  and  that  he 
should  share  the  bed  of  one  of  the  strmage 
gentlemen.  Mrs.  Parry,  in  the  bostle  said 
excitement  that  followed  at  the  sapper-table, 
quite  forgot  to  mention  the  circumstaiice  to 
Llewelyn. 

Howel  was  just  sinking  into  that  hqvpy 
state  when  you  are  hardly  consdoas  yoa  are 
awake,  when  the  fat  hand  of  his  bed-feUow 
fell  upon  his  nose  and  ronsed  him  up,  and 
he  became  aware  that  in  consequence  of  die 
child  having  rolled  on  his  back,  unless  he 
awoke  him  from  his  heavy  sleep,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  his  enjoying  any  that  night ; 
but  the  boy  soon  slept  again,  and  saozed,  as 
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the  Edda  says,  when  speaking  of  the  giant 
Skrimner,  as  load  as  if  it  had  thondered. 

^  This  is  past  all  enduiance,"  exclaimed 
Howel,  and  starting  from  the  bed,  he  walked 
hastily  up  and  down  the  room.  The  night 
was  sultry,  and  Howel  at  length  walked  out 
into  the  open  air.  Thoughts  of  his  home  and 
of  Eva  came  crowding  thick  upon  his  heart, 
and  so  lost  was  he  in  melancholy  musings 
that,  almost  unconscious  of  the  road  he  had 
taken,  he  found  himself  once  more  standing 
by  the  Well.  He  had  been  followed  by  his 
faithful  dog  Tywysog,  whose  many  excellent  , 
qualities  render  him  worthy  of  a  more  par- 
ticular description  than  has  yet  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  has  already  been  named 
as  a  descendant  from  Llewelyn's  Gelert,  and 
from  him  he  had  inherited  extraordinary 
muscular  power,  and  long,  stiff,  and  bristly 
hair,  clearly  proving  him  to  be  but  distantly 
related  to  the  sleek-skinned  greyhound,  that 
from  its  fleetness  of  foot  had  nearly  superseded 
his  more  formidable  and  majestic  progenitors ; 
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but  claiming  for  him  the  higher  honour  of 
haying  Highland  greyhound  blood  in  his  yeiiM^ 
and  of  being  well  fitted  by  nature  to  attend 
a  chieftain  when  sallying  forth  ^^  with  hoond 
and  horn"  to  chase  the  deer. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

How  beaatifbl  18  night! 
A  dewy  freahnefls  fills  the  alent  air, 
Ko  miBt  obscoiefl^  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven ; 
In  fnU-orbed  gloxy  yonder  moon  divine 
Bolls  tbbough  thb  dabx  blvs  dxfths. 
•  «  «  «  « 

How  beantifiil  is  night ! 

SOUTHXT* 

"  How  beautiful  is  night,"  has  probably  been 
felt  quite  as  forcibly  by  the  unlettered  shep- 
herd, whilst  watching  his  flock  on  the  hill-top, 
as  by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  poets,  but  we 
doubt  whether  shepherd  or  poet  was  ever 
more  fully  alive  to  its  beauties  than  was 
Howel  Llewelyn  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
dewy  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  soothing 
stillness    which    reigned    around,    offered    a 
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delightful  contrast  to  the  dose  bed-room  and 
noisy  companion  he  had  just  quitted.  But 
for  the  occasional  sharp  bark  of  the  hiU-foz, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  stream  from  its  rocky 
home  into  the  ivell  beneath,  deep  repose  would 
appear  to  have  £dlen  on  all  objects,  animate 
or  inanimate.  As  the  beams  of  the  moam  fell 
upon  the  prcjecting  portions  of  the  beaEOtifal 
structure  raised  above  the  well,  they  seemed 
to  case  them  in  silver,  whilst  the  leoeding 
parts  fell  back  in  the  dark  shad<nrs  of  Bight, 
till  the  eye  could  no  longer  trace  their  form. 

What  a  change  had  taken  place  on  that  spot 
since  Howel  had  visited  it  a  few  hours  before. 
Then,  hundreds  of  human  beings  had  crowded 
around  it,  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  standii^ 
side  by  side,  the  loathsome  beggar  josding^ 
the  mighty  of  the  land ;  there  the  proad  priest 
and  the  humble  churchman  had  been  seea 
mshiogdown  the  steps  of  the  well,  and  bathing 
in  its  health-restoring  waters.  The  crowds  of 
all  ages  and  all  ranks,  that  had  been  attraetad 
by  the  wishing  stone,  were  also  gone.    The 
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stone  lay  distinctly  visible  in  the  dear  moon- 
liglit.  '' Cioiild  it  but  record,"  thoaght  Howel, 
"the  thousaads  of  wishes  that  hare  been 
breathed  upon  it  to-day,  what  a  strange  list  of 
hopes,  fears,  and  wild  passions  that  fill  the 
hnman  heart,  would  it  not  present  !*'  Bat  his 
meditations  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  soond 
q{  approaching  footsteps,  and  on  looking  up 
he  perceiyed  a  very  young  and  splendidly 
dressed  female,  approaching  the  well;  that 
her  yisit  was  not  to  "  the  wishing  stone"  was 
soon  erident,  for  instead  of  looking  towards  it, 
she  looked  anxioosly  around  her,  and  clasping 
her  hands  together,  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
of  agony,  "My  mother,  my  poor  mother,  what 
will  become  of  you,  whan  you  find  that  your 
child  is  gone?" 

A  loud  footstep  was  now  heard  at  a  short 
distance,  and  Howel,  not  wishing  to  play  the 
part  of  an  evesdropper,  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  comer  in  which  he  was  concealed 
firom  view  by  a  projecting  pillar,  when  a  glance 
at  the  tall,  stately  figure  of  the  man,  who  had 
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by  this  time  advanced  to  the  spot  on  wlueh 
the  poor  trembling  girl  was  standing,  induced 
him  to  draw  back  still  further  into  the  shade ; 
the  back  of  the  man  was  tamed  towards  him, 
but  the  load  shrill  screech  of  an  owl  caused 
him  to  start  and  look  around  him,  and  as  the 
moon's  beams  fell  strong  on  his  fiuse,  Howel 
discovered  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  that 
the  man  was  Trevor  Owen,  ly  wysog  appeared 
to  have  made  the  same  discovery,  for  he 
uttered  a  deep  growl;  the  growl  did  not  escape 
the  anxious  ear  of  guilt,  and  long  and  anzioualy 
did  Trevor  Owen  look  around  him,  to  ascer- 
tain from  what  quarter  it  had  come.  Howd 
whispered  his  orders  to  Tjwjsog  to  be  quiet 
and  lie  down,  and  he  instantly  crouched  at 
his  feet  as  if  he  had  been  a  statue. 

''The  night  is  wearing  fast  away,  let  as 
instantly  adjourn  to  the  house  of  the  priest, 
my  best  beloved,"  said  Trevor  Owen,  "<» 
your  absence  may  be  observed,  and  yon  maj 
be  torn  from  me  again." 

So  saying,  with  gentle  force  he  attempted 
to  draw  her  from  the  well. 
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"  Stop,"  she  cried,  "  kneel  down  and  swear 
on  the  edge  of  this  well,  where,  for  mj  sake, 
yon  this  morning  performed  so  severe  a  pen- 
aiice,  that  the  tale  of  your  having  attempted 
to  carry  off  Wenefred  Llewelyn  is  false,  or  I 
will  return  back  to  my  mother/' 

^*  There  was  a  lurking  devil"  in  the  sneer 
that  played  around  the  mouth  of  Trevor  Owen, 
as  he  replied  in  a  soft  insinuating  voice.  ^*  For 
the  oake  of  the  poor  simple  girl,  who,  all  un* 
sought  on  my  part,  gave  me  her  heart,  I 
would  gladly  bury  that  unfortunate  affair  in 
oblivion;  but  so  solemnly  called  upon,  I  can 
no  longer  conceal  from  you,  that  she  proposed 
to  run  away  with  me,  not  I  with  her." 

^*  Villain  and  liar!"  exclaimed  Howel,  rush- 
ing forward,  "  draw,  and  fight  for  your  worth- 
less life." 

Startled  and  surprised,  but  not  thrown  off 
his  guard,  Trevor  Owen  dashed  HowePs  sword 
from  his  hand,  and  sprang  at  his  throat  with 
the  fierceness  of  a  tiger  cat.  A  most  desperate 
struggle  commenced  when,  Tywysog  with  a 
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88vage  growl  sprang  upon  Treror  Owen,  wIlo 
instantly  turned  and  fled;  bat  vain  woaldkiTe 
proved  his  utmost  spcted,  had  not  Tywysog 
been  called  back  by  Howel :  for  once  he 
appeared  inclined  to  dispute  an  order  of  lus 
master's,  but  a  second  and  more  peremptorj 
summons,  however,  brought  him  back,  and  he 
lay  down,  uttering  low  growls,  by  the  nde  of 
Howel,  who  had  raised  from  the  pavement  on 
which  she  had  sunk,  the  terrified  and  nearly 
fidnting  female.  At  length,  opening  her  eyes, 
which  she  had  hitherto  kept  shut,  as  if  fearing 
to  look  upon  the  combatants,  she  exclaimed,— 

^*  Oh !  you  look  good  and  kind ;  save  me, 
save  me  from  myself.  Pray,  pitiy»  take  me 
back  to  my  mother ;  make  haste,  or  it  may  be 
too  late :  I  may  be  carried  off  by  Trevor  in 
spite  of  all  the  resistance  you  can  make.** 

"  If  being  carried  off  by  Trevor  Owen  is  all 
you  have  to  fear,  madam,  rest  satisfied  that  as 
long  as  I  remain  by  your  side,  he  will  not 
dare  to  molest  you ;  but  still  I  shall  not  fed 
satisfied  till  I  have  delivered  you  safely  into 
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the  hands  of  your  mother.  Will  you  point  on^ 
the  road  to  her  house  V* 

'*  We  are  lodging  at  the  Star ;  and  as  my 
mother  is  a  great  invalid,  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  not  to  have  her  aroused  to-night.  I 
can  mention  what  has  occurred  to-morrow." 

*^  Ton  nndonbtedly  are  the  best  judge, 
madam,  of  the  proper  season  to  communica^ 
this  adventure  to  your  friends." 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  remark, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  walk  appeared  likely 
to  be  passed  in  silence,  when  Howel,  looking 
at  his  companion,  pereeired  that  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Touched  by  her 
beauty,  her  extreme  youth,  and  the  fearful 
&te  that  awaited  her  should  she  fitll  into  the 
hands  of  Trevor  Owen,  he  drew  nearer  to 
her,  and,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotioxi^ 
said, — 

*'  Madam,  you  will,  perhaps,  pardon  the 
strange  liberty  I  am  about  to  take  when  I 
tell  you  I  am  Wenefrede  Uewdyn's  brother ; 
and  I  am  about  to  say  to  you,  what  I  would 
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have  thanked  any  one,  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,  for  saying  to  her,  had  she 
been  exposed  to  misery  as  certain  as  that 
which  is  in  store  for  you  should  yon  become 
the  wife  of  Trevor  Owen." 

"  You  are  the  brother  of  Wenefrede  Llewe- 
lyn!" exclaimed  his  companion,  looking  at 
the  same  time  earnestly  in  his  face;  ''then 
Trevor  Owen's  history  is  well  known  to  you. 
Oh!  as  you  hope  for  happiness  in  this  life, 
and  peace  when  stretched  upon  your  death- 
bed, tell  me,  are  the  tales  I  have  heard  of  his 
wickedness  true  or  false  ?" 

Howel  took  the  trembling  hand  which  was 
held  out  to  him,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
said, — 

'^I  swear,  by  all  that  I  hold  most  sacred, 
that  Trevor  Owen  is  a  vile  traducer,  and  that 
every  syllable  that  he  uttered  rqppecting  my 
sister  was  a  lie  •  •  ." 

'*  Oh !  say  no  more !  say  no  more !"  cried 
the  unhappy  girl,  withdrawing  her  hand  and 
covering  her  fttce  with  it,  whilst  deep  sobs 
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burst:  fisom'  her  lip&  H«mel  stood  by  her  aide 
tiUf  tUs  -violent  bunt  of  soktow  faid  a  litde 
sufamled  ;*  anf  ^*  oU  I  do^not  deenr  hinv  wcat^" 
if  -wmr  add,.  Ue:  bmshed  a^ray  more  than  one 
tear  before  hit' miserable  compaoion.had'  suffix- 
oientlyi  reeovered  to  e^e$k^ 

At  ImgA;  with  aiviolent  effort  and  a*  deep* 
dmrn'Sigh^  ahesaid,— • 

♦^Piwy,>p»y;  tell' me  alL  you^  Hnowi  of —  of 
— TSrarror.^ 

^^Itrwilltoaaeey^mimucfaipain,.!  fear,*'  said 
HEowel. 

^^'6ro  on^"  was  the  answer,  uttered  in  a 
fidntf  yoiee;.  "*I  dan  bear  to*  hear  anytliing 
now;!* 

Thongfa  Boweli  did  ''^not  might  set  down 
immalioe/"  yet  the  >  tate;  when  finished,  so 
deeply  distressed  tihe  poor  gitl  that  her  cheeks 
grew  ooIonrIe«^  and  she  ti^mbled  percep'^ 
tibly. 

"'Yon  think  me  weak,  and  I  fear  you^  think 
me  wieked/*  she  at  Itogth*  said,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the*  ground ;  "  but,  oh !  you  can  form 

VOL.    II.  T 
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no  idea  of  all  the  arts  practised,  not  onfy  bf 
Trevor  Owen,  bat  by  Father  Jerome,  liis 
father  confessor  and  mine,  to  gain  my  oonsent 
to  a  match  to  which  my  mother  had  dedaied 
her  determination  never  to  g^ve  hers ;  wamii^ 
me  again  and  again  that  my  large  ibrtmie^ 
which  was  entirely  in  my  own  power,  was  the 
bait  that  lured  him  back  after  she  had  tat^ 
bidden  him  the  house,  and  not  love  fer  me. 
Oh!  that  I  had  attended  to  her  warmng 
words;  but  Father  Jerome  not  only  nrged 
me  to  marry  Trevor  Owen,  but  broo^t 
me  letters  from  him  in  which  he  declared 
that  if  I  did  not  promise  to  be  his  bride  I 
should  drive  him  to  desperation,  and  that  he 
would  terminate  his  miserable  existence  with 
his  own  hand.  I  dared  not  show  these  letters 
to  my  mother,  and  when  I  flew  to  Father 
Jerome  for  consolation,  instead  of  uttering 
words  of  comfort,  he  loaded  me  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  and  assured  me  that 
should  Trevor  Owen  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence his  blood  would  be  on  my  head.    WeAB 
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of  misery  I  will  pass  over  that  were  spent  by 
the  side  of  the  sick  bed  of  my  dear,  kind 
mother.  At  length  Father.  Jerome  persuaded 
her  that  if  she  would  but  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  the  well  of  St.  Wenefrede,  wiih  faUh,  they 
would  restore  her  to  health.  We  arriyed 
here  yesterday,  and  just  as  I  was  retiring  to 
rest  I  was  informed  that  Father  Jerome  de- 
manded a  few  minutes'  conyersation  with  me. 
I  had  learned  to  tremble  at  his  name,  but  I 
dared  not  refuse  U>  see  him :  on  entering  the 
sitting-room  he  came  forward  to  meet  me 
with  a  scowl  on  his  brow,  exclaiming,  in  a 
low,  hollow  Toice,  that  still  rings  in  my 
ears,  'Miserable  girl,  vain  have  been  my 
warnings ;  what  I  have  long  prophesied 
has  been  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplbhed, 
for  know  that,  only  a  few  minutes  since,  did  I 
dash  from  the  hand  of  your  devoted  lover, 
Trevor  Owen,  a  loaded  pistol,  with  which  he 
was  on  ;thi^f(pwit  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
wretched  life.  I'  have  imposed  a  most  severe 
and  degrading  penance  upon  him,  which  he 
T  2 
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will  pcrfonn  to^morraw ;  but  woe  betid*  jo% 
obetmate  girl^  should'  he  make  a  secoal 
attempt  on  his  life.'.  In  short,  Eather  Trrmnn 
succeeded  at.  last  in  drawing  from  me  a  pro- 
mise of  becoming  the  wife  of  TrererOireB'tliis 
.  night;-  and' but. for  the  interpoeitioK'-  oAthe 
holy  saints  in  my  favour,  by  sending^- yp«- to 
my  reseoe,.  I  should;  ere  this,  have  changed 
my  ntane." 

She  psosed  an  instant;  aindtlieii;,'.iii«aimoe 
coiivnlsed).with^rrief,  she  exclaimedy-^< 

**|'Wid  nerer  put  faith  in  aay^managn. 
Miidery^nolfaing  but  nusery*  awaits  me  in  tUs 
world.  I'  win — I  wiU-^"  fibe  added,;  sobbing 
bitterly,  ''^take  theteil.'*' 

Howel'  was  not  asi  much  startled. by.  tfak 
declaration  as'  he  might  have  beeii<.  had>thera 
been-  no  such:  person^  in  the  world  asi  Eva 
Wynn,  nor  did  he  feelmneh^apprebemioBUif 
her  potting  her  threat  into  executioB ;  bat  he 
would  have  giveUimueh  to  ^T*^  Wi,wi  hitoher/  love 
or  indignation  called  f<^h  lj\  violent  bunt 
of  grief:  if  love,  he  felt  that  the  lamb  would 
yet  become  the  bride  of.the  wolf. 


''VSmjPBLTB^a  Pn)te8teiitr?'%«nldeiil}r4ribferT«d 
Us  compaiMon. 

^^lan  r'  replied*Howttl^w>t» litttesarpiised 
4ttitfa6  ipnstkiii. 

'*  Thea  ^you  rtsanimt  advise  Bfejtsto  irbut 
tsonduet  I  ooght  to  adoptwith  [Father  JeroDse : 
after  .his  prohibition  r to  the'. contrary, ^thomgh 
I  long,  yet  I  dare  rnotrtell  my  dear^mother'all 
that  hasipasfled." 

-'^'Oh!  tpramise,"  *sMd  Howd,  in  a  snppli- 
oiiingToice,  *  **'not  tos  fear  the  'tsrarees  >  df ?e  file 
man,  aad  tto  Jay  bare .  ertry  *  secret 'X>f  *yovr 
hearfto  ywrnbestfirieBdj^yoiEr  mtdtfaer." 

There  was  a  solemnity,  and  an  ezpressiofn 
of' deep  interest,. in. HoweFsTMcer'anid  manner 
tbat  tocrebed  the  heart  of  his  •  companion,  aiid 
raising  her'eyes*to  his, 'dhe  said, — 

***  AlAoogh. yon-are  a  Protestant,  I  feil  that 
yonr  ^adTice  *  is  'good ;  •  and,  ftoc^h  J  *may  be 
torUifeU  by^the^most  em^liof 'penanees 'by 
Bather  Jerome,  I  eall  >npoD  dl  'the  'sainte 
idHive^to  withdraw  their 'protection  <iTom  me 
if  TemeeAl'  aitittl&  of  tllliibitt'  haspassed' from 
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1117  mother.  And  now,  sir/'  she  added,  as 
they  approached  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
holding  ont  her  hand,  **  how  am  I  to  thank 
70a  ?  I  cannot ;  but  Twill  pray  to  the  YbffR 
Mary  to  bless  you;  and,  oh!  should  your 
sister  eyer  be  ex^sed  to  dangers  such  as 
mine,  may  as  brave  and  honourable  a  pro- 
tector arise  to  her  assistance/' 

Howel  kissed  the  hand  he  still  held  with 
more  fervour  than  Eva  would,  perhaps,  have 
considered  necessary,  had  she  witnessed  the 
transaction,  and  he  and  his  unknown  com- 
panion parted  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
world. 

Had  Eva  possessed  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
magical  mirror,  on  which  the  poetical  Lord 
Surrey  is  said  to  have  looked  when  &r  away 
from  **  his  lady  love,"  and  beheld  her  stretched 
on  a  couch,  suffering  from  severe  illness,  her 
feelings  would  probably  have  been  every  jot 
as  unpleasant,  had  she,  on  this  night,  cast  her 
eyes  upon.it  and  beheld  Howel,  not  gazing  on 
the  moon  and  thinking  of  her,  but  walking 
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beneath  its  rays  with  a  lovely  female,  and 
evidently  thinking  only  of  his  companion. 

When  Howel  reached  his  room  at  the 
yicarage,  he  found  Gladstone  sitting  up  in  his 
bed  and  laughing  immoderately;  having  just 
disooyered  who  was  the  author  of  the  grunts 
that  had  ever  and  anon  haunted  his  dreams. 
The  young  snorer  had  found  the  bed-dothes 
a  very  unnecessary  encumbrance,  and  had 
kicked  the  counterpane  into  one  comer  of  the 
room,  the  sheets  into  another,  and  the  blankets 
into  a  third,  and  was  now  lying  in  a  state  of 
nature  in  the  middle  of  the  feather-bed.  The 
mirth  of  Gladstone,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  scene,  were  strongly  at  variance  with 
Howel's  feelings ;  and,  although  he  could  not 
refrain  from  joining  in  Herbert's  mirth,  it  was 
with  feelings  very  similar  to  those  of  a  man 
called  upon  to  laugh  at  a  farce,  after  weeping 
at  a  heart-rending  tragedy. 

'*  I  am  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
your  not  having  been  in  bed  to-night,"  said 
Gladstone.     *^Why  that  fellow  yonder  was 
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enougb  te  ronae  tihe  seven  sleepers, 
no  common'mortiil  coillfl  'hope  4br  ^  jmnittAt 
:rest.  But,"  he  ladded,  snddeifly  bhai^ng  his 
tone,  ^' whiit  fukyonylUewelTn ;  are  yon^'l*— 
yon  look  pale  and  i^iiarfted.** 

Howel  related  'the  Hitrange  'adTeuture  HisA 
had 'befallen  him ;  bilt  Gladstone  had  aearoeij 
patience  sufficient  *to  -allow  "him  to  ^finiA  it 
before  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  seizing  his 
sword,  dedared'he  would  go  m  search  xX  Hie 
Tile  defamer.  Howel  found  it  dtfficdh  ta 
refrain  from  'laughing  whilst  he  represented 
to  ^Gladstone  the  propriety  of  dressing  before 
*he  set  off  on  his  -Quixotic  adventure.  Ghd- 
Stone  soon  joined  .in  his  mirth,  and  observed 
f  hat  to  seardh  ^br  Trevor  Owen  would  be  but 
a  loss  df  time,  as  ^he-was  prdbcibly  nifles  IBrom 
Hdlywell  clhready ;  '*  But;"  Tie  exclaimed, 
^'ihoidd  he  ever  cross  my  pafh  again  lie  orl . 
must  fall." 

*'  Vfltliantlj  resolved ;  Inrt  as  you  are 
dressed,  I  Will  fhrow  myself  on  your  'beJl 
and  try  and  procure  n  litfle  sleep,  or  1  am 


afraid  my  fair  friend^  Miss  Kitty,  will  suspect, 
from  my  jaded  appearance,  that  I  have  been 
passing  the  night  at  the  St.  Wenefrede." 

*'  Pleasant  dreams  to  you :  I  shall  walk  out 
into  the  air/'  said  Gladstone. 

Howel  fell  fast  asleep  in  a^few  seconds,  but  ^ 
was  soon  aroused  by  a  step  that  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  that  of 'iiuIe'^^ylliidhileayes  no 
sound,"  and  on  looking  up  ^he'b&eld*his  late 
bed-Tellow.stumpizig  out  .of  the  Toom  with  all 
his  wattling  apparel  tucked  under  his  arm. 
Howel  soon  slept  again,  and  by  so  doing 
provefl  Bimself  b  Tery  degenerate  liero  of  the 
tige  lie  -lived  in ;  *for  if  the  aaihors  df  ihat 
period  arre  ♦to^e  "  in  aught Tbelieved,"  •*^balmy 
deep'"  «w«B  quite  unneeessery  to  ffae  existence 
cf -a  %eit>  'Or  heroine.  'When  compared* with 
mnSx  efiiereal'bein^,  we  feaar  poor  Sowel  will 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  terrestrial  ilt^ggazd. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'^  Ckmtenti  he  taps  his  barrel, 
Exhorts  his  neighbour  not  to  quarrel; 
Thinks  that  Ghnrchwardens  have  disoeraiqg 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning." 

Wabtov* 

Bbbakfast  was  no  sooner  ended  than  Howd, 
leaying  Herbert  to  play  the  agreeable  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parry  and  '^  their  daughters  three," 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  Star,  ho|«ng  thst 
chance  might  once  more  throw  him  in  the 
way  of  his  nameless  companion  of  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

On  arriving  at  the  Star,  he  cast  an  anzums 
look  towards  the  upper  windows;  but  tanas 
of  most  unheroine-Iike  appearance  alone  met 
his  gaze.    At  length  he  walked  into  the  honie 
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and  cross-questioned  a  bare-headed  damsel 
abont  the  ladies  that  were  staying  there. 

^Is  it  Lady  Hopewood  and  her  daughter 
yon  are  inquiring' for,  sir  ?"  asked  the  mistress 
of  the  Star,  coming  forward. 

*•  Yes  "  replied  Howel,  at  a  venture. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  want  to  see 
them  very  particularly,  for  they  left  all  in 
a  hurry  soon  after  daybreak  this  morning. 
Something  very  strange  must  have  occurred 
to  take  them  off  in  such  a  sudden  way,  for 
they  had  engaged  the  best  rooms  in  my  house 
for  a  fortnight.  Not  that  I  have  any  reason 
to  complain  of  them  for  that,  for  they  paid  me 
more  than  I  asked  or  expected. — ^Very  hand- 
some, was  not  it,  sir?" 

**  Bemarkably  so,"  replied  Howel,  answering 
right  by  accident :  for  he  was  too  much  disap- 
pointed at  finding  his  no  longer  nameless 
companion  was  gone  to  pay  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  the  landlady. 

^^  And  where  are  they  gone  7"  suddenly  asked 
Howel. 


'M  .wiih  d  ncaoM  tell  vfoo,  nr,  iforttheveik 
something^Tery^trange^m'iirotbamen.  ^9fbj 
doTXHiKkiiovr,  sir,  diej*took*tiie:p9or  «ok  ladj 
oat  of  iher  bed,  dressed  her^rand  isiie  ^^foe 'in 
her  carriage  before  we  bad  done  ^woiider- 
ing  what « could  have  made  her  -send  ^or  her 
bill  at  fimr  o'doek  in'tbeimomiiig.  ^I  oCTered 
a  bribe^of  a  faomof  ale  to  onedf  otrr  os&fs, 
ifrhe  could  (find  xmt  firom  any  of  ^Lady  Hope- 
wood's  servantSy  *whttt  was  the  matter,  bat 
Aeyoilly  said  that  th«y  TcHly  believed  their 
mistress  was  ^taken  ^razy :  Hhat  1  beg  yoor 
pardon,^'sir,  may  I  ask  your  namet" 

«Uewelyn/' 

''SBless  my  heart  >then,)I^lnrfe  a  letter'Ws 
Hopewood  gave  me  for  you,  ihottW^you- come 
to 'inquire  %nr  ^her^'this  morning.  ^Where  on 
eorth^have  I  put  it?  oh,  here  it  is  !*no,  this  is  Vr* 
(Bluitth^bill :  why,  I  am  quite  IHLeone'besMfe 
hersdif  thismoming :  ^well,  'I  must  '«m|My'Uitt 
my  pockets  and  see  ifit'b-ndt'inx>ne  ofVbea^r 
Tke  cmp^ingoTmylandkd^poft^tB^proved 
a  greater  trial  of  Howel's  patience  than  vren 


herlofuacitjr,  aadytofaoIUate  the  opcratknif 
Im*  heldi  onti  botiii  Iik  haadft*  tooreoehrettbe 
QDSiteiiftfl^  wUck  were  BMrymovmsmaHiowe^oS^ef 
puinbn>ker?8idio|t;:at.leiigtb:».Utterwa8  pre- 
dmd^  cniBi|ded.  aniL  fur  from*  okam  iu.  itip 
(,  •  aoanl .  sDeuted,.  nsiti  ^^ivith  all  tbe 
of:  ikkaiqrtiie  blest/.'  but  .fag^.- pepper* 
xBuiti;:  Howei  hastilj.  seiacecL  ihfiFosv  the  haod 
of  the  landladyv.  audi  as  hastily^ wished < Uer 
good anoming;  and  quitted  the  Star.. 

Howel,  perfectly  unconscious  that*  He- had 
eomted'  her^  indignmtien  Ujr  not  readh^*  the 
lelten  in.  her  hall^  andi  impasrtiiig  to  berrat 
leasttE' portion  of  its  oontents^  paused*  on  her 
ytTfi  tfaresholdj  and,  tearingr  opor .  the'  lMer» 
with  some  difficulty  deciphered*  itB^oontMits*. 
liadyr HopMvood.  it .  afqeaaredy  was ioe. sooner 
ivade  arqnauEfeadt  with .  ail  thst>  had.  ooenrred^ 
thsDt  shej  iintentl^.^  determined,  iipen  Ikying 
Holywell,  and  proceedingteJSiddin^. at: which 
<%'^a  sister/of  liezs  heU  the  situation  of  a  lady 
abbess^  and:  in;  whose  nonnery^  and  under 
whose  care,  she  intended  placing  herself:  and 
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dangbter,  for  several  months:  as  into  that 
sanctuary  neither  Father  Jerome  nor  Trevor 
Owen  conld  find  access.  A  few  harried  lioeB 
from  Lady  Hopewood,  that  evidently  cune 
from  the  heart,  concluded  the  letter.  Howd 
had  just  commenced  reading  it  for  the  seeond 
time,  when  a  tonsured  priest  haughtily  brudiBd 
past  him,  walked  into  the  inn,  and  asked  tat 
'Miss  Hopewood's  waiting  woman. 

''She  is  not  here,  holy  Father^"  said  Oe 
landlady. 

"  Not  here !  what  business  called  her  forth 
so  early  ?  but  make  haste  and  call  down  Lady 
Hopewood's  maid  directly,  for  my  time  is 
much  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away  oa  a 
sinner  like  you.*' 

The  landlady  not  admiring  this  oertainlf 
far  from  courteous  speech,  determined  to  keep 
the  holy  Father  in  a  state  of  suspense  as  loog 
as  possible,  and  observed, 

''  I  doubt  even,  reverend  Father,  were  yoa 
to  call  her,  whether  Lady  Hopewood's  maid 
would  come  down." 
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*' Woman,  what  mean  yon?'*  exclaimed 
Pather  Jerome,  all  his  assumed  gentleness 
Tanishing  in  a  borst  of  rage, "  do  yon  mean  to 
inaiiinate  aught  against  my  character  T 

'*  Against  your  character,  holy  Father,  noT 
exclaimed  the  afrightened  landlady  of  the  Star. 

**  But  you  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  reason  for  my  being  forbidden  the  presence 
of  Lady  Hopewood,"  said  the  priest. 

**  No,  indeed,  reverend  Father,  I  am  ignorant 
of  everything  connected  with  her,  or  her  sudden 
departure/' 

"Woman,  you  will  drive  me  mad!"  ex- 
claimed Father  Jerome,  "  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,  that  Lady  Hopewood  is  gone  ?" 

"  Gone,  reverend  Father,  as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  here." 

"  Grone  I"  muttered  the  priest,  *^  at  what  hour 
did  she  leave?" 

'*  Before  daybreak,  please  your  reverence  " 

"  Poor  deluded  woman !"  said  the  priest 
casting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "where,  oh,  where 
are  you  gone?" 
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^  I  wuh  I  Irneir,"  nud  die  landlady,  "sad 
80  do  all  the  anrntB." 

<«  And  did  none  of  Lady  HopewoodSs  MV 
vants  drop  a  hint  of  the  oanaaofi  thu  aoddfli 
departaxeV* 

"^  Oh!  no,  Eerennid:  Badier;. A^  aMmed  to 
think  of  nothing  bat  their  nriMreBa^.and-nid 
not  a  ifonl.  goad  or  bad^  tb  any  oobl.  Mm 
Hopewood:  paid*  the  hill,  herad^-  andb  fltH 
aomething  about  my  attantion^:  fist  ifiat;  I 
sni^ieot,  y/msr  only  to  bribe  ^  me:  tD&  ghra^  a^lfltts 
to  her  lover." 

^  iny  good,  woman,  as-  yoa  hope  for  ik 
pnitaetion.  of  the  Viigini  Mary;,  give  ma  drt 
letter:   it  mig^- be  the  meana  ofF aaring ni^ 
only  your*  own  sonl^-bat  that  of'  MLh  Hope- 
wood." 

''  From  the  bottom  of:  my^  heart  H  mstLfO^ 
had  come  five  minates  sooner,  ludy  Pathi^ 
for  LgaTe'it^  jnat  baihre  you  arriiredi.  to  H^ 
Ueirelyn;" 

Hie  holy  Eather,  ,an .  hearing  thia^  rrtsmpa^ 
his  foot  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  hall- wilt 
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an  energy  that  conyinced  the  landlady  of  tlie 
deep  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  Miss 
Hopewood,  bnt  which  a  common  observer 
might  have  ascribed  to  a  sndden  burst  of 
rage. 

"And  where,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  that  wretch: 
that  Llewelyn?" 

"  He  was  standing  on  the  steps  when  you 
came  in,  rererend  Father." 

"He  was;  and  held  the  letter  you  have 
been  speaking  of  in  his  hand.  I  might  have 
known  him  by  his  infernal  dog,  which  was 
standing  by  his  side.  But  which  way  is  he 
gone  ?  If  he  attempts  to  follow  Lady  Hope- 
wood,  he  shall  not  travel  alone :  I  will  cross 
his  path  yet." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  Star,  leaving 
the  Romanist  landlady  quite  as  indignant  with 
Father  Jerome  as  with  the  heretic  Howel 
Llewelyn;  who,  totally  unconscious  of  having 
offended  her,  walked  back  to  the  Rising  Sun, 
where  he  found  the  poor  blind  boy  and  his 
mother  seated  at  a  comfortable  breakfast.  The 

VOL.   II.  V 
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latter,  having  been  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest, 
bore  the  misery  of  discoyering  that  the  water 
of  the  eye-well  ooald  not  work  miracles,  with  a 
composure  little  anticipated  by  Howel;  and 
she  was  now  not  only  willing  to  set  off  for 
Chester,  but  feverishly  anxious  to  commence 
her  journey.  Howel  then  informed  her  that 
he  had  made  arrangements  for  her  leaving 
Holywell  that  afternoon ;  and,  placing  three 
guineas  in  her  hand,  he  promised  to  call  and 
see  her  when  he  passed  through  Chester. 

The  feelings  of  that  poor  woman's  heart 
who  could  attempt  to  describe?  Yesterday 
had  seen  her  a  miserable,  houseless  wanderer; 
to-day  she  is  surrounded  with  every  comfort, 
and,  in  her  estimation,  is  become  immensdy 
rich.  Her  expressions  of  heart-felt  joy  and 
gratitude  were  remembered  by  Howel  irith 
pleasure  in  a  distant  land. 

The  party  fit>m  the  vicarage  had  nearly 
reached  the  church  when  Howel  overtook 
them.  He  said  not  a  word  of  his  visit  to  the 
Star,  but  gave  Mrs.  Parry  a  full  account  of 
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the  poor  Yorkshire  woman  and  her  blind 
child ;  which  interested  her  so  deeply  that  she 
declared,  ^although  she  knew  Mr.  Parry 
would  give  it  her  finely  for  entering  that 
house,  she  would,  nevertheless,  ran  down  there 
after  morning  service  and  see  the  poor  woman 
and  her  dear  little  boy." 

We  remember  once  reading  a  work  in  two 
volumes,  small  octavo,  entitled  ^*  Chapters  on 
Churchyards,"  but  (if  our  memory  is  correct) 
not  one  out  of  the  number  described,  bore  even 
a  family  resemblance  to  the  one  at  Holywell, 
which  slopes  from  the  entrance -gate  to  the 
door  of  the  church  ;  and  woe  betide  the 
wearer  of  a  new  gown  or  coat,  on  a  wet  or 
frosty  morning,  who,  on  finding  the  bell  has 
ceased  to  ring,  attempts  to  hurry  down  the 
dangerous  path:  a  fall  being  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

When    our  party  firom  the  vicarage    en- 
tered the  churchyard,    shouts    of    laughter 
greeted  them.     This  apparent  want  of  respect 
for  the  place  and  the  pastor  was  totally  un- 
V  2 
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heeded  by  Mr.  Parry,  who  shook  hands,  right 
and  left,  with  men,  women,  and  boys,  and 
even  joined  in  the  passing  joke  when  he  conid 
catch  its  import.  The  astonishment  of  Herbert 
was  not  small  on  perceiving  a  party  of  men 
actually  carrying  on  a  game  of  ball  against 
the  walls  of  the  church.  On  the  vicar's 
approaching  them,  the  game  instantly  stopped, 
and  the  balls  were  hid  under  a  tomb-stone,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  forthcoming  when 
wanted  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Profane  and  indecent  as  such  a  scene  would 
now  be  regarded,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  Bishop  of 
London  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  loud  laughing  and  talking  during  divine 
service  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
by  condemning  the  transgressors  to  forfeit 
twenty  pounds  for  every  offence.  Now  if  such 
scenes  were  with  difficulty  suppressed  in  the 
most  enlightened  place  in  the  kingdom,  our 
astonishment  will  be  lessened  at  finding  this 
remnant  of  barbarism  in  a  village  in  Wales ; 
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but  the  titled  distarbers  of  the  congregation 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  would  probably  have 
been  as  much  astonished  as  was  Herbert 
Gladstone  at  the  solemn  stillness  which 
reigned  throughout  the  church  at  Holywell, 
and  the  piety  that  seemed  to  fill  every  heart. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  sermon  was 
most  striking.  Mr.  Parry  possessed  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  which  riveted  the  attention; 
and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  produced  by 
the  touching  words  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
gregation, that  one  after  the  other  the  men 
rose  from  their  seats  and  stood  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  in  statue-like  attention. 

That  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  was  never  more  correctly 
illustrated  than  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
the  instant  the  sermon  was  ended,  out  of  the 
church  bustled  the  clerk,  and  jumping  on  a 
gravC'Stone,  proclaimed,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
"that  there  would  be  good  bull-beef  in  the 
Mold  market  on  Wednesday." 

This  announcement  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
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cite  either  surprige  or  anrasemeiit  in  tke 
congregation ;  and  honsekeepers  might  be 
heard  discussing,  as  they  slowly  walked  up 
the  steep  path,  the  merits  of  different  joints 
of  beef.  One  old  lady  was,  indeed,  so  loud 
in  her  praise  of  the  sirloin  that  Mr.  Parry 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  observed,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,-* 

'^  My  dear  madam,  my  vanity  would  hare 
been  more  gratified  had  I  heard  you  praising 
my  sermon  instead  of  a  sirloin  of  beef." . 

''Your  sermon  was  a  Tery  good  sermcHi: 
at  least  for  you,"  exclaimed  snappish  Mrs. 
Evans — for  her  it  proved  to  be ;  '*  but  your 
wife  would  have  it  that  the  sirloin  was  an 
extravagant  joint.  Now  I  will  maintain  that 
it  is  the  best  and  most  economical  in  the  whole 
animal." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Evans,"  said  Mr.  F^ny, 
with  a  sly  wink  at  one  of  his  neighbours ;  **  I 
agree  with  you,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
come  and  eat  a  slice  of  the  sirloin  any  day 
next  week." 
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''  Man  alive !  Mr.  Parry,  and  what  should  I 
do  with  a  sirloin  of  beef?  Nobody  in  my  house 
is  partial  to  batcher's  meat,  and  a  small  joint 
lasts  us  a  week." 

*'  Then,  madam,  I  beg  to  recommend  a  beef- 
steak to  your  serious  consideration ;"  and  so 
saying,  Mr.  Parry  joined  a  group  of  his 
parishioners  who  were  waiting  for  their  pastor, 
doctor,  lawyer,  and  friend :  for  all  these  char- 
acters were,  in  their  estimation,  united  in 
worthy  Mr.  Parry;  and  they  as  often  consulted 
him  about  the  state  of  their  bodies  and  their 
worldly  affairs,  as  on  theological  points ;  and 
long  after  he  was  gathered  to  his  forefathers, 
his  fayourite  axiom  of  "  never  go  to  law :  re- 
member the  lawyer,  the  cats  and  the  cheese," 
was  repeated  in  Holywell. 

"  Good  morning  to  you — good  morning  to 
you,  Mrs.  Evans,"  cried  Mrs.  Parry,  puffing 
and  panting,  *' I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  can't 
stop,  indeed." 

''Can't  stop,"  muttered  Mrs.  Evans,  ''who 
asked  her  to  stop?   Not  I :  only  a  shabby  way 
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of  getting  out  of  asking  me  to  dinner.  I  hate 
such  waysl  Why  she  onght  to  hare  fdt 
obliged  by  my  helping  to  eat  np  some  of  the 
cold  meat  left  from  last  night's  supper/' 

Mrs.  Evans  continued  her  mutterings  long 
after  Mrs.  Parry  was,  not  only  out  of  hearing, 
but  out  of  sight,  happily  and  busily  engaged 
in  searching  in  ^^  an  old  oak  chest "  for  such 
articles  of  dress  as  she  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  poor  Yorkshire  woman  and 
her  child.  On  reaching  the  Rising  Sun, 
Mrs.  Parry's  joy  was  considerably  damped,  by 
finding  that  they  could  neither  of  them  com- 
prehend one  word  uttered  by  the  other;  but 
the  landlady  proved  an  excellent  interpreter. 
Mrs.  Parry  after  selecting  an  entire  suit  of 
clothes,  that  some  fourteen  years  before  had 
been  worn  by  Miss  Betty  Parry,  proceeded  to 
attire  the  clean  but  ragged  child  in  them ;  and 
so  delighted  was  she  with  his  appearance 
when  his  toilet  was  finished,  that  she  laughed 
fi>r  joy,  and  kissed  him  repeatedly :  nor  was  his 
poor  mother  less  delighted.    A  clock  at  this 
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instant  striking  one,  reminded  Mrs.  Parry  that 
the  party  at  the  vicarage  were  waiting  dinner 
for  her,  and,  hastily  wishing  the  Yorkshire 
woman  farewell,  she  ran  rather  than  walked 
np  the  hill.  She  found  all  the  party  assembled 
in  the  hall,  and  was  assailed  by  questions  from 
her  husband  and  daughters,  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  absence.  Her  story  interested  all  present 
so  powerfully,  that  Mr.  Parry  quite  forgot  to 
scold  her  for  darkening  the  doors  of  the  Bising 
Sun;  and  dinner,  which  was  now  placed  on 
the  table,  was  for  a  time  unregarded :  it  was 
hardly  finished,  when  Mrs.  Parry  exclaimed, 
"Here  she  comes,  poor  thing!*'  and  all  the 
party  rushed  out  into  the  court.  Jinkin 
Hughes,  on  perceiying  his  master,  instantly 
halted.  The  young  ladies  declared  that  they 
must  kiss  the  sweet  child,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly handed  over  to  them.  During  this  cere- 
mony, Mr.  Parry  disappeared,  but  quickly 
returned,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  jug  of  ale  and 
a  glass. 
^  My  good  woman,*'  he  said,  fiUing  the  glass 
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and  presenting  it  id  her,  ^  I  have  heard  yoa 
know  what  good  ale  is  in  Yorkshire;  drink 
this  and  tell  me  whether  it  heats  what  we  brew 
in  HolywelL" 

A  crowd  of  idle  persons  returning  from  the 
welly  stopped  to  look  at  and  juty  the  beautifal 
blind  child ;  and  when  Jinkin  Hughes,  after 
drinking  at  one  pnll  the  remainder  of  the  al^ 
once  more  proceeded  on  his  way,  the  crowd 
followed  hurrahing  and  wishing  success  to  the 
operation  ahout  to  be  performed  on  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  child:  their  good  wishes  were 
accomplished,  the  child  was  restored  to  sight, 
and  his  happy  mother  reached  her  home  in 
health  and  safety ;  and  neyer,  to  her  dying  day, 
did  she  omit  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  had  saved  her  from  unutterable  misery, 
and  from  all  the  privations  that  are  most  try* 
ing  to  the  human  heart. 

The  Steward  arrived  that  evening,  and 
Howel  informed  his  hospitable  host  and 
hostess  that  he  must  quit  them  at  early  dawn 
on  the  following  morning:  an  annnndation 
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that  oceafiioned  much  discussion  and  dissatis- 
&ction* 

Before  8un-rise,on  the  following  morning,  oar 
travellers  prepared  to  depart;  bat,  early  as  was 
the  honr,they  found  a  breakfiist  spread  for  theniy 
substantial  enough  to  have  senred  for  a  dinner, 
and  all  the  family  standing  around  the  table 
to  wait  upon  them  and  bid  them  good-by. 
Preparations  for  the  sports  of  the  day  were 
commencing  as  our  travellers  rode  through 
the  village.  Strong  ropes  were  suspended 
from  several  houses  that  stood  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  on  the  centre  of  each  rope 
was  fastened  a  deep  earthenware  pot,  with  a 
long,  narrow  neck.  Through  this  narrow 
aperture,  a, luckless  cock  had  been  squeezed, 
who,  alarmed  and  astonished  at  his  novel  and 
&r  from  comfortable  situation,  might  be  seen 
poking  his  neck  out  of  the  small  opening,  and 
saluting  the  Bising  Sun  ''  with  his  note  shriU," 
which  was  answered  by  several  fellow-sufferers 
"m  durance  vile.** 

The  travellers  stopped  to  mark  the  progress 
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of  the  sport.  Soon  a  crowd  of  men  and  \xrj% 
advanced,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  pd>ble; 
one  stood  forth  firom  the  groap  and  flung  fail 
pebble  at  the  earthenware  jar.  It  strock  it, 
but  so  faintly  that  a  slight  yibratory  motion 
was  all  the  effect  produced.  A  less  timid 
hand  threw  the  next  pebble,  and  the  jv 
swung  violently  £rom  side  to  side,  the  poor 
terrified  bird  making  many  strenuous  but  vain 
efforts  to  escape  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  jar. 

After  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  a  pdble 
was  discharged  by  an  old  and  experienced 
hand ;  the  jar  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
the  liberated  cock  flew  off  from  his  tor* 
mentors,  and  found  a  place  of  refuge  on  a 
neighbouring  roof;  but  before  he  had  had 
time  to  rouse  from  '* their  lowly  bed"  any 
slumbering  villagers  by  his  '*  shrill  clarion,** 
the  crowd  were  in  hot  pursuit,  driving  him 
from  his  perch  on  thereof  with  long  poles,  and 
pursuing  his  half-running,  half-flying  progress 
through  the  village  with  loud   shouts   and 
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boisterous  mirth.  The  lucky  youth  who 
caught  the  cock  had  a  right  to  retain  him  as 
his  own :  and  strenuous  were  the  efforts  made 
to  capture  him ;  but  as  the  travellers  rode  out 
of  the  Tillage,  he  baffled  all  his  tormentors  by 
flying  high  over  their  heads  and  perching  on 
the  top  of  a  bam,  too  high  to  be  assailed  by 
pole  or  pebble ;  where,  as  if  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  victory,  he  clapped  his  wings  and  made 
the  air  resound  with  his  shrill  crow  of  tri- 
umph. 

As  our  young  friends  found  nothing  at 
Hint  to  admire  except  the  ale,  they  passed 
rapidly  through  it,  and  hardly  bestowed  a 
glance  at  its  castle.  Nor  did  the  much  more 
picturesque  castle  of  Hawardon  attract  them 
sufficiently  to  turn  them  from  their  road ;  and 
they  proceeded  leisurely  on  till  they  found 
themselves  on  the  dreary  marsh  of  Saltney, 
which  seemed,  the  farther  they  proceeded 
over  it,  "  to  lengthen  on  their  way.'*  But  it 
was  passed  at  last,  and  so  likewise  was  the 
narrow,  frightful  bridge  at  the  entrance  to 
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Chester^  without  oar  traTeUers  being  eruflhed  to 
atoms  by'its  nunous  gateways. 

Chester,  with  its  rows,  and  its  nmaeroiB 
remnants  of  Roman  antiquities,  foond  less 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Howel  and  Gladstone 
than  did  the  range  of  Welsh  mountains  visible 
firom  the  walls.  They  felt  that  they  might  never 
look  upon  those  hills  again,  and  with  a  feeling 
nearly  allied  to  melancholy,  they  descended 
to  the  city;  bat  an  excellent  dinner,  whidi 
had  been  provided  for  them  at  the  Feathears 
Inn-^and  which  was  accompanied  by  ale,  so 
good  that  it  might  have  been  supposed  the 
old  law  which  fined  every  one  who  brewed 
bad  had  been  still  in  force — soon  banished  all 
traces  of  sadness. 

Their  dinner  was  hardly  despatched  when 
a  considerable  bustle  in  the  streets  drew  them 
towards  a  window. 

"^  Surely,''  said  Howel,  ''the  HolyweUwakea 
have  followed  us  to  Chester,  or  we  are  about 
to  be  treated  with  an  interlude.'^ 

"  No,  sir,"    replied  the  waiter ;    '*  it  is  a 
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much  finer  sight  that  yon  are  about  to  wit- 
ness :  it  is  the  show  of  setting  the  midsiiminer 
watch." 

"  Say  you  so  ?"  exclaimed  HoweL  «  Often 
in  my  boyhood  days  have  I  longed  to  see  it. 
Gladstone,  will  yon  come  with  me  and  witness 
this  old  custom?" 

"WiUinglyr  said  Gladstone. 

"  I  have,"  observed  Howel,  "  heard  my 
grandfather  say,  that  he  remembered  that 
hypocritical  fanatic  old  Noll  sending  down 
an  order  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  setting 
of  the  midsummer  watch ;  but  no  sooner  was 
he  dead  than  the  worthy  citizens  resolved  to 
restore  their  favourite  pageant  with  all  its 
ancient  splendour." 

A  dense  crowd  lined  the  streets,  and  it  was 
a  work  of  difficulty,  as  well  as  of  danger,  to 
push  their  way  through  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  obtain  a  view  of  what  was  going 
on. 

After  being  squeezed  till  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient breath  left  to  complain,  and  having  their 
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feet  trodden  upon  till  they  were  in  too  modi 
pain  to  retnm  the  compliment,  our  firiends 
agreed,  if  sach  a  thing  were  practicable,  to 
escape  from  the  crowd  and  mount  one  of  the 
'  flights  of  steps  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Chester,  and  rest  satisfied  with  sedng  the 
pageant  pass  by.  They  did  not  reach  the  top 
of  a  flight  of  steps  without  receiying  and 
bestowing  many  a  hearty  squeeze ;  and 
scarcely  had  they  pushed  their  way  to  the 
top,  when  the  marching  watch,  attended  by 
musicians  and  standard-bearers,  passed  so- 
lemnly by. 

The  watch  was  composed  of  old  soldierB, 
who  were  dad  in  new  uniforms,  and  bore 
their  arms  in  their  h^ds.  Following  the 
watch  were  two  giants,  dressed  in  armoar, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  stem  of  a  good 
szed  tree;  attending  on  the  giants  were  a 
unicorn  and  a  dragon :  and  speedily  did  thej 
dear  a  large  space  around  them,  for  the  nni- 
com  poked  InstQy  with  his  golden  horn  at 
all  and  ererything  within  his  reach,  whilst 
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fhe  dragon,  more  furious  than  that  of 
Wantlejy  twisted  his  glittering  tail,  composed 
of  gold  and  silrer  leaf,  and  eolours  of  every 
hue,  around  the  necks  of  every  unhappy 
wight  that  crossed  his  path,  and  then  saluted 
them  on  the  cheeks  with  his  forked  and  fiery- 
looking  tongue,  till  they  roared  out,  **  Mercy ! 
mercy !"  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  those 
who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  his  tail  and 
tongne. 

The  street  having  been  cleared,  next  were 
seen  advancing,  with  stem  visages  and  glitter- 
ing vests,  two  giants  of  even  more  imposing 
height  than  those  that  had  preceded  them; 
and  following  close  at  their  heels,  came  pranc- 
ing, neighing,  and  pawing  the  ground,  six 
hobby-horses,  whose  gaily -worked  trappings 
swept  the  ground.  But  the  favourite  figure 
in  the  pageant  was,  evidently,  an  ass,  who 
was  adorned  with  trappings  in  every  respect 
the  counterpart  of  those  worn  by  the  hobbj^ 
horses;  and  his  awkward  attempts  at  imitating 
their  prancing  and  curvetting,  and  the  loud 
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and  discordant  bray  that  proTed  Iihn,  after  tD, 
to  be  nothing  but  an  ass,  caUed  forth  shoati 
of  laughter  and  applause  firom  the  spectatoit ; 
though  those  who  approached  too  near  him 
during  his  curvettings,  did  not  soon  foiget 
the  kicks  they  received  from  his  hedb.  Six- 
teen boys,  in  the  costume  worn  by  Adam  in 
paradise,  completed  the  pageant. 

The  wonder  and  delight  afforded  by  this  gay 
scene  to  Jinkin  Hughes  and  his  fellow-semutis, 
was  to  Howel  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  it 
Jinkin  Hughes,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  life 
that,  like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 

'*  Great  the  wonder  grew, 
How  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew  " 

was  evidently  anxious  to  conceal  from  his 
companions,  that  there  was  something  "new 
under  the  sun"  for  him  to  see. 

The  pageant  having  passed  by,  Howel  and 
Gladstone  returned  to  the  Feathers,  takhig 
the  precaution  of  carrying  with  them  their 
attendants,  in  order  that  they  might  be  forA- 
coming  when  their  services  should  be  required 
on  the  following  morning. 
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^  Well  now/'  was  Jinkin  HugheB's  answer  to 
Gladstone's  inquiries  of  how  he  had  been 
entertained,  "  it  was  a  fine  sight,  but  it  would 
have  been  a  deal  better  worth  seeing  if  Billy 
Bangor,  from  Mostyn,  had  been  here  to  direct 
the  affair." 

"Tou  are  a  true  Welshman,  I  see,"  said 
Gladstone,  laughing,  *'  and  imagine  that  we 
poor  Englishmen  can  do  nothing  properly  un- 
less we  have  a  Ta%  at  our  elbows  to  direct  us." 

^^Tafiy,"  exclaimed  Jinkin  Hughes  indig- 
nantly, **is  not  a  name  for  a  North  Wales  man; 
what  haye  we  to  do  with  the  Taff  ?  I  have 
crossed  it  in  my  time  more  than  once :  why  it 
is  a  river  in  South  Wales,  a  miserable  mill 
stream  in  comparison  with  the  Conway.  But 
bless  my  heart !  half  the  people  in  England 
don't  know  the  difference  between  a  North 
and  South  Wales  man:  why  there  was  one 
Tom  Morgan  in  our  regiment,  that  came  from 
South  Wales,  and  the  soldiers  would  call  him 
my  cousin." 

**  And  did  you  succeed  in  conyincing  them 
of  their  error  at  last!" 
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^  Well,  no  indeed,  or,  I  ne^er  covld,  and  as 
long  as  Tom  M<Mrgan  lived,  be  went  by  the 
name  of  Hnghea'a  coasin/* 

Few  adTentures  fell  to  the  lot  of  tbe  tisfd- 
lers  darii^  the  remaind^  of  tbeir  jouney, 
and  late  one  evening  they  at  leng^  reached 
London.  One  of  Howel's  attendants — thongli 
be  did  not  imagine,  like  theGerman  nobleaan, 
that  the  town  was  illuminated  in  honour  of 
his  arrival — on  perceiving  the  number  of  lampfi 
that  lighted  the  streets,  exdaimed,  ''What 
bad  consciences  the  people  in  London  most 
have,  or  else  sorely  they  woold  not  be  so  modi 
afraid  of  being  in  the  dark." 

There  was  mnch  state,  but  no  lack  of  kiixl- 
ness  in  the  reception  Howel  received  from 
Lord  and  Lady  Gladstone;  and  we  will  leave 
him  for  the  present  domesticated  nnder  their 
roof  in  Pall  Mall,  and  take  a  peep  at  our 
frioids  at  Conway  and  Olyn  Llewelyn. 


Loodoai— Prlnttd  bj  ttnwAsr  mad  Xubbat,  OM 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*^  The  bluiiien  aaketh  silent  secrecy, 
Dune  Eleanor  giyes  gold  to  bring  the  witch ; 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss  were  she  a  devil.** 

Hejiiit  VL  Pabt  n. 

It  was  market  day  in  Conway,  and  old  Evan 
might  almost  (like  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger's  bird) 
be  seen  in  two  places  at  once,  with  such  rapi* 
dity  did  he  bustle  from  one  butcher's  stall  to 
another,  praising  this  joint  and  crying  down 
that,  with  a  tone  and  manner  which  plainly 
showed  that  it  would  in  his  opinion,  raise  or 
depress  their  value  in  the  market.  To  take 
in  Evan  had  been  for  many  years  past  looked 
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upoD,  not  only  as  a  good  joke,  bat  a  landaUe 
action;  and  many  an  old  hen,  and  toagb 
joint  of  meat  was  his  mistress  condemned  to 
dine  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  tricks  played 
upon  her  conceited  and  somewhat  obstinate 
old  servant.  On  the  present  occasion,  a  veiy 
pretty  girl  urged  him  to  buy  a  couple  of  white 
chickens  out  of  her  well  filled  basket. 

"  Who  do  you  mistake  me  for,  my  dearT 
he  asked ;  **  do  you  see  anything  in  my  fiice 
to  lead  you  to  fancy  that  I  don't  know  what  a 
good  fowl  should  be  like  ?  Take  my  advice, 
carry  them  all  back  with  you,  feed  them  wdl 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  perhaps  you  and  I 
may  haye  dealings.  Pray  what  haye  you  the 
conscience  to  ask  a  couple,  for  these  skde- 
tonsr. 

"  Sixpence!" 

^'Sixpence!  oh  yon  shocking  young  cheat! 
why  I  would  not  accept  them  as  a  gift,"  and 
Eyan  turned  his  back  upon  the  pretty  moon- 
tain  maiden  and  her  chickens,  and  addressed 
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himself  to  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  also  held 
a  basket  of  white  chickens  on  her  arm.  ^^  Well 
Molly  y  Coed  (Molly  of  the  Wood),  you  have 
seen  me  before  to-day,  and  know  better  things 
than  to  waste  your  time  in  trying  to  take  me 
in :  yon  know  that  is  easier  said  than  done,  so 
show  me  the  best  couple  of  chickens  in  your 
basket,  and  name  your  price." 

**  There  are  a  couple  of  such  beauties  as  you 
don't  see  every  day,"  sud  Molly. 

"  Well  now,  indeed,  they  are  very  fat,"  cried 
Evan,  weighing  them  first  on  the  one  hand, 
and  then  on  the  other.  ^^  Pray  what  have  you 
the  conscience  to  ask  for  them  ?" 

"  Sixpence!" 

**  Very  good,  they  are  mine,  but  I  won't  take 
them  now,  for  I  am  going  to  look  after  some 
cheese,  and  will  call  for  them  presently." 

During  the  absence  of  Evan,  an  exchange 

was  effected  between  the  mountain  maiden  and 

Molly  of  the  Wood,  a  couple  of  her  certainly 

somewhat  consumptive  looking  ehickens  having 
B  2 
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been  exchanged  for  the  fat  and  fair  beauties 
selected  by  old  Evan.  Nearly  an  hoar  passed 
before  he  came  to  inqaire  for  them,  for  haTing 
met  with  an  old  friend,  he  had  tamed  in  at  tbe 
^  Harp"  jast  to  drink  his  health.  Now,  joy 
at  meeting  with  an  old  friend,  or  some  odwr 
unexplained  cause,  had  made  his  face  shine 
and  his  eyes  twinkle ;  and  seizing  the  chiekens, 
and  throwing  down  sixpence,  he  was  bastfing 
off  with  even  more  than  his  nsnal  alacrity, 
when  a  loud  laugh  from  some  of  the  spectataors 
caused  him  to  turn  round  and  ask  what  had 
awakened  their  mirth. 

'*We  are  only  laughing  to  think  of  the 
bare  bones  your  mistress  will  haye  to  pick  fiyr 
her  supper  the  night  those  chickens  you  csxry 
in  your  hand  are  dressed,**  said  the  mountain 
maiden. 

**  If  my  mistress  does  not  declarse.diat  these 
chickens  are  fat  and  good,  I  '11  promise  to  boy 
all  you  may  bring  to  market  next  wedif;** 
cried  old  Eyan,  in  an  exulting  voice*     And 
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long  and  loudly  laughed  the  mountiun 
maiden. 

The  usual  dinner  hour  at  Plas  Conway  had 
long  passed,  when  Evan  returned  with  his 
marketings ;  but  forgetfulness  of  time  was,  on 
a  market  day,  quite  as  common  an  occurrence 
with  Evan  as  with  Milton's  Eve  when  con- 
Tersikig  with  Adam. 

Mrs.  Wynn  remarked,  ^^Eyan,  you  have 
kept  us  waiting  for  our  dinner  a  very  long 
time,"  without  adding  an  admonition  to  bo 
more  punctual  in  future. 

** Bless  me!"  said  Evan,  on  hearing  this 
remark  of  his  mistress's ;  ^*  how  hungry  you 
are,  no  doubt." 

It  has  been  observed,  that  we  ought  to  con* 
sider  ourselves  fortunate  when  we  find  old 
iamily  servants  tolerably  indulgent  masters 
and  mistresses.  Mrs.  Wynn  had  probably 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  very  rarely  took 
the  liberty  of  finding  &ult  with  her  major  domo. 

Evan    at   length    placed  the    dinner    on 
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ihe  table,  but  paused  often  to  relate  some 
piece  of  news  he  had  heard  in  the.  market 
Dinner  finished,  he  left  the  room,'  hot  quickly 
returned,  and  walking  up  to  Mrs.  W71U1, 
said— - 

'*  Beg  pardon,  madam,  but  I  did  not  teD 
yon  I  saw  Llewelyn  of  the  Glyn  in  the  market 
this  morning,  and  that  he  bade  me  say  there 
was  a  letter  come  firom  Master  Howel;  and 
that  he  hoped  yon  and  Miss  Eva  would  come 
to  hear  what  was  in  it;  and  tliat  it  was 
directed  to  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  or  he  would  have 
brought  it  here  and  read  it  to  you." 

**  Bless  me,  Eyan  T'  exclaimed  Eva,  starting 
from  her  chair,  **  why  did  yon  not  mention 
this  when  first  you  came  in  i  Why,  we  might 
have  been  half  way  to  the  Glyn  by  this  time." 

''Oh!  I  knew  better  than  that,"  said  old 
Evan.  "  Did  you  not  say  you  were  very 
hungry  ?  so  I  kept  my  news  until  after  yon 
had  eaten  your  dinner,  lest  it  should  take 
away  your  appetite.  Miss  Eva,"  said  Evan, 
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speaking  in  Welsh;  *'bat  I  suppose  now  I 
had  better  order  the  horses  round  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  saddled." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  "and  tell 
Peggy  to  pack  up  as  many  things  as  we  shall 
require  for  a  visit  of  a  week." 

Evan  found  some  sudden  difficulty  in  turn- 
ing the  handle  of  the  lock,  and  stood  with  it 
in  his  hand  till  Eva's  patience  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Evan,  if  you  do  not  make  a  little  more 
haste,  it  will  be  midnight  before  we  reach  the 
Glynr 

"  If  you  please,  madam,"  said  Evan,  look- 
ing at  Mrs.  Wynn,  "  I  think  myself  that  it 
will  be  late  before  you  get  there,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  have  a  careful 
steady  person  with  you." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Evan,"  said  Eva ; 
"so  pray  lose  no  more  time ;  and  desire  Tom, 
the  groom,  to  get  ready  to  attend  us." 

"Tom!"  said  Evan,  in  a  tone  of  blank 
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dismay ;  bat  Iub  kind  mistress  took  compassioii 
on  him,  and  said, — 

'*  Welly  Evan,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  an  advanture,  I  think  yon  will  do  as  well 
as  Tom." 

Pedestrian  travellers  were  not  then  common 
in  Wales;  and  it  excited  some  surprise  in 
Mrs.  Wynn  and  her  daughter,  when  a  gentle- 
man,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak,  and  having 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  placed  somewhat  slouch* 
ingly  over  his  face,  passed  them  as  they  were 
toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  already  described. 

'*  I  could  take  my  bible  oath,  if  necessary, 
that  I  have  seen  that  gentleman  before,"  said 
Evan ;  ^*  but  he  is  after  no  good,  or  he  wouU 
not  hide  himself  in  that  heavy  doak  this  hot 
evening,  and  wear  his  hat  in  that  fieuhion." 

Mrs.  Wynn  was  gazing  on  the  majestic  view 
below  her,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
Eva,  accompanied  by  a  violent  start,  caused 
her  to  look  round. 

^'Eva,  my  love,"  she  asked,  '^what  is  the 
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matter  ?  such  another  start  as  that  would  throw 
you  over  the  precipice !" 

^Mother/'  said  Eya,  lowering  her  yoice» 
**  that  man  yonder  is  Trevor  Owen." 

^^  He  cannot  be,  my  child :  Treyor  would 
not  dare  to  yenture  into  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  is  so  well  *known*  Besides,  what 
should  bring  him  here  ?  He  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  money  either  from  Mr.  Llewelyn,  or 
from  Eleanor.  You  remember  how  like  a 
fiend  she  looked  when  she  related  to  us  his 
attempt  to  carry  off  Wenefrede :  all  the  loye 
she  had  once  professed  to  feel  for  him  was, 
evidently,  changed  to  hate.  No,  take  my 
word  for  it,  he  would  no  more  dare  to  appear 
in  her  presence  than  in  yours.'* 

Eva  remained  silent,  but  unconvinced. 
Vague  but  distressing  fears  respecting  Eleanor 
had  haunted  her  by  night  and  by  day,  from 
the  hour  in  which  she  had  visited  Catryn 
H6n ;  and  Catryn's  visit  to  Eleanor  had  in- 
creased these  fears  tenfold.    What  could  she 
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want  with  Eleanor,  or  Eleanor  with  her! 
Eva's  only  hope  was  that  ^Time/'  that 
babbler  of  many  a  secret,  would  telL 

On  arriving  at  the  Glyn,  they  foond  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  standing  in  the  hall,  reading,  for  the 
third  time,  the  letter  fi^m  her  son.  Her 
pleasure  at  seeing  her  visitors  was  great,  and, 
after  kissing  Eva  as  aflPectionately  as  she 
would  have  done  her  own  child,  she  b^ged 
that  they  would  be  seated,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced  reading  aloud  the  precious  document; 
but  before  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  fint 
page  she  paused,  and,  with  a  most  motfaeriy 
look  of  satisfaction,  asked,  *'  If  out  of  a  book 
they  had  ever  met  with  so  well-written  a 
letter  ?"  She  addressed  herself  to  fiur  too 
partial  an  audience  to  fear  being  gainsaid, 
and,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheeks  glowing 
with  delight,  she  went  on  to  the  next  page; 
but  in  the  middle  of  a  most  interesting  paiar 
graph  she  paused,  and  exclaimed, — 

^  Oh,  dear  me !  only  to  think  of  my  having 
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forgotten  my  promise  of  letting  Mr.  Llewelyn 
be  by  when  I  read  Howel's  letter  to  yon. 
Well,  indeed,  now,  what  is  to  be  done  V* 

*'  Something  very  difficult/*  replied  Eva, 
smiling;  ''two  women  will  keep  a  secret; 
and  we  will  look  the  picture  of  ignorance 
when  you  read  your  letter  the  second  time." 

'*  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times,  my  dear 
Eya,  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  shall  read  the  whole 
of  the  letter  to  you ;  and  he  reads  so  much 
better  than  I  can  that  I  wonder  I  ever  thought 
of  spoiling  this  beautifid  letter  by  reading  it 
myself." 

8upper*time  soon  arrived,  and  brought  with 
it  Mr.  Llewelyn,  who  made  himself  very 
merry  at  Eva's  expense ;  rallying  her,  without 
mercy,  on  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted  on 
her  by  forbidding  Mrs.  Llewelyn  to  read  a 
word  out  of  Howel's  letter,  except  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

''  But  you  shall  be  rewarded  by-and-by,  my 
love,"  he  added,  patting  her  glowing  cheek. 
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**  by  hearing  one  of  the  best  letters  that  e? er 
was  penned." 

As  the  servants  were  leaying  the  hall,  Mr. 
Uewelyn  called  to  them  and  bade  them  stop, 
in  order  that  they  might  hear  a  letter  which 
had  just  arriyed  from  thdr  young  master.  It 
was  written  in  English,  but  he  would,  he  said, 
read  it  to  them  in  Welsh*  Mr.  liewelyn 
then  turned  towards  the  side-table,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  showed  that  he  intended  the  desfeit 
of  his  audience  should  hear  him,  commeneed 
reading.  For  some  time  he  went  on  fluendy; 
but  at  length  he  blundered  oyer  a  seQteiioe» 
and,  throwing  the  letter  on  the  table,  ex* 
claimed, — 

**  Confound  it,  how  I  am  spoiling  my  poor 
boy's  letter.  I  wish  to  goodness  that  I  hsd 
taken  it  to  the  rector,  and  got  lum  to  transkte 
it  into  Welsh  for  me.*' 

Mrs.  Wynn  whispered  a  slight  alteratioB, 
which  made  a  wonderful  improvement,  and 
Mr.  Liewelyn,  snatching  up  the  letter,  finislied 
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it  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  All  the  ser- 
vants were  remembered,  many  by  name ;  and 
when  this  part  of  the  letter  was  read,  a  '*  God 
bless  him"  was  heard  from  eyery  mouth  at 
the  side-table,  and  an  **  Amen"  was  fervently 
responded  by  the  party  at  the  high  table. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter  called 
forth  a  burst  of  applause,  that  rang  long  and 
loud  through  the  hall;  for  in  it  Howel  said 
Sir  Bichard  Wynn  of  Gwyder,  when  in 
Spain,  remarked,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
father,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  not  worthy  of  one  of  our 
worst  countries,  but  that  he  would  go  a  step 
further,  and  say  that  he  would  not  exchange 
Glyn  Llewelyn  for  all  he  had  seen  of  England. 
The  most  interesting  paragraph  in  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  Wenefrede,  and  Eva,  was 
the  one  that  announced  the  speedy  departure 
of  the  young  soldiers  for  Germany. 

Mrs.  Wynn  brought  with  her  a  letter  from 
Lady  Gladstone,  in  which  she   stated   that 
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neither  she  nor  Lord  Gladstone  would  throw 
any  rocks  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  coone  of 
Herbert's  love  ronning  smooth ;  hot  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  his  entering  mto  an 
engagement  for  a  year  or  two,  both  he  and 
Miss  Llewelyn  being,  in  their  opinion,  modi 
too  young  to  marry  at  present. 

*•  Very  true,"  said  Mr.  Llewelyn,  ••  they  are 
mere  children.'* 

'^  I  was  only  eight  months  older  than  Wene- 
frede  when  I  was  married,*'  sighed  forth  Mn. 
Llewelyn,  **  and  this  state  of  doubt  is  a  very  sad 
thing  for  her  poor  child." 

Eleanor  said  nothing,  but  her  thin  Iip0 
curled  with  indignation.  At  length  Hn. 
Llewelyn,  who  was  on  all  occasions  most 
anxious  to  conciliate  her,  asked  what  she 
thought  of  Lady  Gladstone's  letter  ? 

**  Ton  ask*  me,  madam,  what  I  think  of 
Lady  Gladstone's  letter.  I  always,  as  you  aie 
well  aware,  speak  my  mind,  and  I  must  say 
that  it  strikes  me   her  ladyship  would  be 
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tmly  rgoiced  if  the  act  passed  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  disfiranchising  any  Englishman  who 
married  a  Welsh  woman,  were  still  in  force;  her 
ladyship  haying  apparently  forgotten  that, 
when  a  pennyless  Welsh  g^l,  she  thought  tiuxi 
no  obstacle  to  her  becoming  the  bride  of  Lord 
Gladstone/' 

"  Hark  back,  hark  back,  Eleanor,"  cried 
Mr.  LJewelyn,  "  yon  forget  before  whom  yon 
are  saying  all  these  pleasant  things."  Mrs. 
Wynn  only  smiled,  but  Eva,  hastily  seizing 
her  embroidery  frame,  prepared  to  leave  the 
room,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
and  holding  the  door  in  her  hand  she  addressed 
Eleanor  in  these  words: — 

**  Now,  Miss  Llewelyn,  yon  may  abuse  my 
aunt  to  your  heart's  content,  for  lest  my  pre- 
sence should  interfere  with  the  abuse  I  know 
you  are  longing  to  heap  upon  me,  I  shall  leave 
the  room." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn  followed  Eva,  and 
Eleanor  turned  pale  with  rage  on  hearing  her 
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name  prononnoed  amidst  peals  of  langbter  m 
the  inner  halL  Mrs.  Wynn  remained  at  her 
work-frame,  looking  as  calm  as  if  Eleanor  had 
not  spoken.  This  ealmness  provoked  Eleanor 
ten  times  more  than  Eva's  sndden  burst  of 
passion  had  done,  and  she  remained  sullen  and 
rilent  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  day  after 
Eya's  arrival  at  the  Glyn,  she  determined  to  per- 
form her  promise  to  Catryn  H^n  of  paying  her  a 
visit ;  bnt  a  party  of  friends  arriving  jnst  before 
dinner,  and  remaining  for  many  honrs  after  it 
was  over,  obliged  her  to  delay  her  visit  till  hie 
in  the  evening.  The  last  walk  Eva  had  taken 
with  Howel  had  been  to  the  hnt  of  Gatryn 
H£n,  and  her  mind  was  so  completely  occnpied 
with  tender  recollections  of  him,  that  she  did  not 
-observe  that  the  path  was  steep,  or  the  bridge 
sbe  had  to  cross  slippery  and  dangerons;  and, 
in  happy  forgetfulness  that  the  world  contained 
any  human  being  except  Howel  and  herself, 
she  reached  the  door  of  the  hut 
'*  My  dear  love !"  exclaimed  Catryn,  starting 
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up  firom  her  low  chair  the  instant  she  obsenred 
Eva,  whose  hand  she  grasped  between  both  of 
hers,  ^  then  yon  were  not  mocking  the  poor  old 
wonian  when  yon  said  yon  would  come  and  see 
her ;  and  she  wronged  yon  when  she  thought 
it :  bat  if  yon  had  not  come  how  could  I  have 
blamed  yon?  for  has  it  not  been  said  of  me, 

that  I  had  all  the  signs  of  one  whom  God  had 
left  and  hardened/* 

^  Bnt  I  had  neyer  discovered  those  signs 

Catrjn,  and  so  I  ventured  to  come  and  see  you: 

and  now  tell  me  how  is  your  son  ?" 
'*  Welly  quite  well,  bless  yon  for  thinking  of 

him ;  he  is  gone  down  to  the  Olyn  to  his  work 

agwi,  and  he  only  comes  home  on  a  Satui*day 

night." 
Eva  looked  around  her,  and  thought  how 

dreadlnl  it  must  be  to  spend  day  after  day  in 

perfieet  soUtnde,  in  this  wild  dreary  spot. 
*'  And  so  Tywysog  went  with  the  young 

squire  after  all,"  said  Catryn,  in  a  voice  of 

delight  that  astonished  £va;  who  imagined 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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that  she  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  haire 
heard  of  his  death,  or  to  haye  seen  him  stewing 
in  a  large  earthenware  pan  that  was  standing 
on  the  hearth. 

Eya  soon  obsenred  that,  great  and  unfeigned 
as  was  Catryn's  delight  at  seeing  her,  she  was 
more  than  usually  restless,  and  was  constantly 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  and 
evidently  listening  to  hear  if  any  one  was 
approaching ;  for  more  than  once  she  started 
and  asked,  **  Did  you  not  hear  footsteps  T 

The  night  was  fast  closing  in,  and  Eya,  after 
presenting  Catryn  with  a  gay  silk  handker- 
chief, arose  to  depart ;  bu^  before  she  quitted 
the  hut,  she  **  screwed  her  courage  to  the 
sticking-place,'*  and,  looking  ^teadfinstly  in 
Catryn's  face,  said,—* 

"  Catryn,  did  you  eyer  see  Treyor  OwenT 

*'Treyor  Owen,  Treyor  Owen!'*  repeated 
Catryn,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  if  she  had  ever 
heard  of  any  person  of  that  name.  **  Trevor 
Owen !  is  he  one  of  the  Owens  of  Bangor  T 
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«*  No,-  said  Eva;  "the  Trevor  Owen  I  wish 
to  talk  to  yoa  aboat  is  a  Montgoxnerysliire 
man.*' 

**  Bless  you,  my  dear  cliild !  I  know  nothing 
aboat  people  in  Montgomeryshire.    Why,  I 
never  travelled  farther  than  Conway  in  my 
life.     But  stop  a  moment;  the  man  you  ard 
talking  of  I  rather  think  I  have  heard  of. 
Was  not  he  the  nephew  of  the  first  Madam 
Llewelyn ;   and  did  he  not  try  to  carry  off 
*  pretty  Miss  Wenefrede,*  as  they  call  her  Y* 
"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Eva,  eagerly. 
"Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  my 
dear;**    and  much  to  Eva's  alarm,  Catryn 
drew  close  up  to  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  I  wish  Trevor  Owen  or  the  devil  had  carried 
her  off,  and  then  my  poor  grandson  would 
have  escaped  all  the  misery  he  went  through 
for  several  weeks;  but,"  she  added,  looking 
beseechingly  in  Eva's  face,  "  if  you  have  any 
pity  in  your  heart,  you  will  not  let  my  wild 
c2 
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words  finghten  yoa,  bat  will  soon  come  aad 
see  me  again." 

Eva  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  bnt 
answered,  in  a  oooragaoas  voice,  '*  I  will  came 
and  see  yon  often,  if  I  can  do  yon  any  good.** 

^  Yon  can  do  no  good  to  my  sonl,  if  that  is 
what  yon  mean,  my  poor  child :  for  that  there 
is  no  hape^  I  was  told  so  long  ago;  and  it 
was  true,  quite  tme.  I  had  sold  it,  before  yoa 
were  bom,  to  the  evil  one." 

Eva  said  she  knew  not  what,  in  answer  to 
this  remurk ;  but  made  a  secret  determinatioii 
never  to  visit  the  hut  in  future,  except  in 
broad  daylight.  Catrya  followed  her  as  she 
was  leaviqg  the  hut,  and  looked  anxiously 
down  the  Glyn. 

''  What  is  that  yonder  r  she  asked,  eagerly, 
pointing  down  the  Olyn  with  her  staff,  to  a 
dark  object  that  had  attracted  her  attention. 

'*It  is  only  a  rock  which  projects  a  litde 
over  the  path,"  replied  Eva.  ''  But,  Ostrya, 
are  you  expecting  visitors  at  this  late  hour?" 
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"  What  made  you  fimcy  that  I  expected 
any  oneT  asked  Catryn,  fiercely.  "And  if 
I  do,  18  there  anything  to  astonish  you  in 
that?" 

^Tes,  indeed,  there  is/'  said  Eva,  assuming 
a  courageous  manner,  that  was  strangely  at 
yariance  with  her  beating  heart,  "when  we 
consider  the  dangerous  state  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  risk  that  any  one  would  run  who 
crossed  it  in  the  dark«" 

**  Very  true,"  replied  Catryn,  with  so  shrill 
a  laugh  that  Eya  started;  "and  yet  I  haye 
many  a  nightly  yisitor,  who,  besides  the  fiight 
in  crossing  the  bridge,  has  to  pay  a  double 
fee :  for  that  *s  my  rule  with  all  that  consult 
me  after  sun-set.  I  ought  to  be  yery  fond  of 
sinners^  they  pay  so  well.  Why,  if  all  the 
world  was  good  and  innocent,  like  you,  poor 
child,  the  gold  in  my  purse  would  not  weigh 
much ;  so  if  I  had  a  cup  of  ale  by  me,  I  would 
drink  long  life  to  the  wicked." 

Eya  gave  an   inyoluntary  shudder,  which 
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Catryn  instantly  perceived,  and,  laying  her 
long  bony  hand  on  her  shoulder,  said, — 

**  Dear  child,  do  not  tremble ;  I  woold  not 
hurt  a  hair  on  your  head  for  all  the  gold  in 
the  world.  But  come,  take  my  arm;  I  will 
see  you  safe  over  the  bridge,  which,  as  you 
say,  is  very  dangerous  to  cross  after  night- 
fall." 

During  their  short  walk  to  the  bridge, 
Catryn  stopped  more  than  once  and  looked 
down  the  steep  path  below.  She  said  nothii^ 
to  Eva,  but  muttered,  more  than  once,  to 
herself,  '*  No ;  they  will  not  come  to-night." 

Eva  had  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety,  and 
wished  Catryn  good-by,  when  she  heard  her 
calling  after  her,  and  bidding  her,  should  she 
meet  any  one  coming  up  to  the  hut,  pass  by 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

^  I  will,"  replied  Eva,  at  the  same  time 
quickening  her  pace.  She  had  no  real  cause 
for  alarm,  she  argued  with  herself,  for  howevsr 
wicked  might  be  the  visitors  evidently  ex- 
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pected  by  Catryn,  they  would  not  dare  to 
molest  her;  but,  neyertheless,  ber  pulse  beat 
quicker  than  usnal,  and  she  started  more  than 
once,  on  perceiving  a  dark  shadow  at  a  dis* 
tance,  which  her  fears  transformed  into  an 
immensely  tall  figure,  but  which,  on  approach- 
ing, she  discorered  to  be  only  a  projecting 
rock. 

Era  was  neither  superstitious  nor  timid; 
but  when  the  isaoon  suddenly  sailed  forth 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  lighted  up 
the  wild,  desolate  valley  with  its  cold  rays, 
and  imparted  to  the  grey  rocks  a  ghastly  hue, 
she  felt  as  if  it  would  have  been  very  delight- 
ful to  have  had  some  one  at  her  elbow,  to 
whom  she  might  have  observed,  **  how  beau- 
tiful is  night !"  She  looked  around  her;  but 
neither  friend  nor  foe  was  to  be  seen :  indeed, 
''all  was  so  still  in  earth  and  air,"  that  she 
thought  the  vale  must  have  been  **  swept  by 
the  besom  of  destruction;"  when,  suddenly 
turning  round  a  large  projecting  rock,  she 
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encoimtered  two  persons,  a  male  and  a  female. 
Bemembering  the  warning  given  her  h j  Oat- 
lyn  at  parting,  she  walked  hastily  past  them; 
but  notwithstanding  her  haste  and  trepidatioii, 
she  canght  more  than  one  glance  of  CatiTii's 
nightly  visitors.  They  were  both  remarkaWy 
tall,  and  both  muffled  up  in  long  riding 
cloaks,  and  with  large  hoods  drawn  fiir  Ofcr 
their  fiuses. 

Eva,  having  passed  round  the  projectiiig 
rock,  paused  to  fasten  her  doak,  and,  whibt 
thus  engaged,  she  heard  her  own  name  pro- 
nounced. A  voice,  that  she  instantly  reopg- 
nised  to  be  that  of  Eleanor  Llewelyn's,  re* 
plied, — 

*^  Yes,  it  is  Eva  Wynn ;  but  what  can  have 
taken  her  to  the  hut  at  this  time  of  night  T" 

'*  Can  Catryn  be  playing  us  fidse  ?"  asked 
her  companion. 

''  She  dare  not ;  and  besides ;'*  but  the 

remainder  of  the  sentence  did  not  reach  Eva. 

«« I  have  heard  that  voice  before ;  but  wheD« 
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or  where,  I  eannot  recollect/'  said  Eva,  to 
herself.  ^  Yet  that  deep  but  soft  voice  is 
fiuniliar  to  my  ear.  Good  heavens!"  she 
ezdumed,  every  pulse  in  her  body  throbbing 
violently ;  ^it  was  the  voice  of  that  villain^ 
Trevor  Owen.  Oh !  what  would  I  not  give 
to  know  what  business  takes  him  to  the  hut  of 
CatrynHenr 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  hall,  Eva  met 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  and  Wenefrede, 
coming  in  search  of  her.  After  she  had 
stated  where  she  had  been,  Mrs.  Llewelyn 
exclaimed, — 

^  I  declare  to  you  that  I  would  not,  for  all 
North  Wales,  have  paid  Catryn  H6n  a  visit 
at  so  late  an  hour,  or  walked  down  that  valley 
alone.  Why,  it  is  not  an  hour  since  one  of 
the  shepherds  went  a  short  way  up  it  to  look 
for  a  lamb ;  and  what  should  he  see  but  two 
unnaturally  tall  figures,  standing  by  a  rock, 
and  all  at  once  he  lost  sight  of  them ;  and  he 
says  that  they  must  hav^e  vanished  away,  for 
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that  they  could  not  hare  walked  off  withoat 
his  seeing  them.  Now,  if  there  are  no  sjHrils 
haunting  that  yale,  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
rery  bad  people  who  go  up  it  at  night  to 
consult  that  horrid  old  woman,  and  I  shoidd 
be  fnghtened  out  of  my  senses  if  I  met  vxf 
of  thenu*' 

Mrs.  Wynn  and  Era  oceui»ed  the  same 
chamber,  and  as  soon  as  th^  had  retired  to 
it  for  the  night,  £ya  eagerly  asked, — 

*'  Mother,  when  did  you  last  see  Eleanor  r 

**  Four  or  fiye  hours  ago :  she  then  com- 
plained of  suffering  fix>m  a  bad  headache, 
and  went  to  her  own  room;  at  supp^-time 
Jane  Pierce  came  down  to  say  that  her  mis- 
tress was  too  unwell  to  make  her  appearanoe, 
and  that  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  b^ged  she 
might  not  be  disturbed.  But  why  do  yon 
ask,  Eva?** 

Eya  related  her  adrentnre. 

When  it  was  told,  Mrs.  Wynn  asked  if  she 
was  positiye  it  was  Eleanor  she  had  met* 
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**  In  the  sound  of  her  voice  I  conld  not  be 
mistaken,  ma'am/* 

"Eva,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn,  "I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  am  no  mischie&maker ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  should  not  do  as  I  wonld  be  done  by,  if  I 
concealed  this  extraordinary  circamstance  from 
Mr.  Llewelyn.  My  only  fear  is,  my  loye,  that 
Eleanor  may  extend  to  you  her  resentment  of 
my  interference  in  her  concerns." 

<<  Do  not  think  about  me,  dear  mother/' 
ezdaimed  Era ;  *'  and,  indeed,  few  things 
would  gire  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
have  this  strange  business  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated." 

Neither  Mrs.  Wynn  nor  her  daughter  felt 
inclined  to  sleep,  and  they  lay  awake,  talking 
over  Eleanor's  mysterious  conduct,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  till  long  after  midnight. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Wynn  was  just  dropping 
asleep,  when  she  was  awakened  by  Eva's 
springing  out  of  the  bed,  and  exclaiming, — 

**  Good  heavens !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
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'*  Yoa  liaye  been  dreaming,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Wynn.    "  I  hear  nothing." 

**  Oh !  no,  indeed,  ma*am,  it  was  no  dreun. 
I  heard  the  hall  door  opened,  and  an  instant 
after  followed  a  load  scream.'*^ 

Eva  was  hastQy  dressing  hersdf  whilst  she 
was  speaking.  Another  scream,  and  another, 
and  another,  convinced  Mrs.  Wynn  that  Efi 
was  no  dreamer;  and,  throwing  her  dressmg 
gown  about  her,  she  followed  her  daughter 
into  the  long  gallery.  There  they  fiNUid 
•several  of  the  female  servants,  who  had  been 
frightened  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  scresiBi, 
and  were  nmning  down  to  the  hall  in  great 
alarm,  and  in  somewhat  similar  attire  to  that 
of  the  statnes  that  once  adorned  the  groves 
of  Blarney.  Bat  each  one  of  the  party  was 
too  much  frightened  to  be  critieal  abonther 
own  or  her  companion's  attire* 
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CHAPTER  IL 

^  llien  muBt  I  seek  another  home, 
My  lioense  ahook  his  sober  dome ; 
If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  ynld.  day 
I  revelled  twice  the  stun  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd. 
Unfit  for  tillage,  or  for  trade.** 

Sgott. 

Whbn  the  party  reached  the  hall,  a  strange 
aight  met  their  view.  A  solitary  lamp  was 
bvmiiig  on  the  high  table,  the  flickering  light 
of  whieh  served  only  to  exhibit  the  dark 
gloom  ajoond ;  and  whilst  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  which  fell  through  the  large  middle 
window,  lighted  ap  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the 
lower  end  remained  in  perfect  darkness.  On 
the  moonlit  part  of  the  hall  stood  Eleanor, 
Trevor  Owen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn. 
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Mr.  Llewelyn  held  Treror  Owen  firmly 
grasped  by  the  throat;  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn 
was  wringing  her  hands  and  screaming  loudly 
for  assistance.  Screams  and  shrieks  so  often 
repeated  had  at  length  reached  the  ears  of 
the  men-servants;  and,  in  a  short  time,  a 
crowd  of  the  domestics  had  assembled  in  the 
haU. 

And  how  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn  to 
be  in  the  hall  at  snch  a  late,  or  more  correctly 
speaking  early  hour  T 

That  is  easily  explained.     Mr.  Uewelyn 
was  mnch  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  nap  after 
snpper,  and  not  unfrequently  doied  away  for 
hours  in  his  arm-chair,  long  after  all  the 
household  had  retired  to  rest«    Snch  had  been 
the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  and  Mrs. 
Llewelyn,  waking  up  just  as  the  dock  strack 
one,  and  finding  no  Mr.  Llewelyn  by  her 
side,  thought  it  her  '*bounden  duty"  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  the  hall  and  gtye  him  a 
^  rousing  shake." 
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She  found  him  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  with 
his  head  thrown  backhand  mouth  wide  open,and 
giving  utterance  to  loud,  deep,  and  continued 
snores.  Mrs.  Llewelyn  screamed  in  his  ear,— 
''Well,  now,  Mr.  Llewelyn;  is  not  this  a 
pretty  time  of  night  for  you  to  be  out  of  your 
bed?*' 

"  Ye-— s,  V— e — ^r — ^y,**  he  replied,  slowly 
opening  his  eyes,  and  gazing  at  her  with  a 
''lack  lustre"  look  in  them.  But  he  quickly 
closed  them  agwi,  turned  a  little  on  one  side, 
placed  his  head  comfortably  on  his  hand,  and 
commenced  snoring,  as  a  musician  would  say, 
dactqfo. 

''  Well,  indeed,  if  this  is  not  too  bad,"  cried 
Mrs.  Llewelyn,  with  a  smile  on  her  counte* 
nance.  "  I  really  must  try  what  a  good  shake 
will  do  next:' 

No  sooner  thought  of  than  done,  and  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  in  a  sleepy  tone,  exclaimed, — 

"  That  will  do,  thank  you,  my  dear :  I  will 
come  directly." 
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But  a  tremendoiiB  grant  gave  the  lie  to  ibis 
promifie ;  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn  was  saying,  in 
a  voice  of  perplexity,  ''What  shall  I  do  next 
to  awake  him?'  when  she  heard  the  hall  door 
open.  She  felt  neither  surprise  nor  alann, 
imagining  it  was  opened  by  one  oi  her  ser- 
yants,  who  was  returning  from  a  wake  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  darkness  which  enveloped  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall  prevented  Mrs.  Uewdyn  from 
seeing,  for  a  minute  or  two,  who  it  was  that 
had  entered ;  but  when,  instead  of  a  daiiy- 
maid  or  a  cow-boy,  she  beheld  two  tall,  statdy 
figures,  wrapped  up  in  dark  cloaks,  walking 
towards  her,  she  uttered  a  seream  so  shrill 
that  it  even  roused  Mr.  Uewelyn  from  his 
sleep;  and  he  started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
asked,  in  an  angry  voice,  "  What  the  deoee 
yrns  the  matter  Y* 

*'  Matterl  Mr.  Llewelyn;  why  don^  yea 
see,  sleepy  as  you  are,  what  is  the  matter! 
Why,  Eleanor,  whom  we  all  thought  siek  ia 
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her  bedy  has  just  come  in  at  the  entrance- 
door,  and  has  brought  a  strange  man  with 
her." 

**  A  pretty  time  of  night,  truly,  for  a 
daughter  of  mine  to  be  abroad  with  any 
man!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  a  rage. 
"  And  who  are  you  ?"  he  demanded  of  the 
stranger,  in  a  yoice  of  thunder. 

No  answer  was  returned. 

*^  Speak  and  that  instantly ;  or  I  will  tear 
off  that  vile  masquerading  cloak  of  yours, 
and  save  you  the  trouble  of  telling  me." 

Mr.  Llewelyn  was  unquestionably  of  the 
same  opinion  as  that  class  of  persons  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Cherbury,  "who  having  fire 
within  doors,  choose  rather  to  give  it  vent 
than  to  suffer  it  to  burn  the  house,"  and 
allowed  his  passion  to  escape  on  all  occa- 
sions like  steam  from  a  safety  valve.  In  the 
present  instance  he  was  justified  in  his  own 
opinion,  not  only  in  being  "as  firee  as  he 
pleased  with  his  tongue,"  but  with  his  hands 

VOL.   III.  D 
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also,  and,  msluiig  forward,  he  attempted  to 
seize  the  stranger  hy  the  ooUar  of  hk  coat; 
who  springing  back  to  elude  the  grasp,  Itis 
hat,  which  had  been  plaoed  so  forward  on 
his  forehead  as  completely  to  conceal  his  fine, 
fell  off,  and  gaye  to  view  the  handsome  bat 
jesoitical  featares  oi  Treyor  Owen. 

''Villain!  wretch!  viper!"  exchdmed  Mr. 
Ueweljn ;  ''get  out  of  my  sight;  get  oat  of 
my  hall,  or  I  will  nm  this  pike,"  stiaaog  one 
from  the  wall  as  he  spokity  '^throogh  yoor  rk 
body." 

Trevor  Owen  required  no  further  hint,  bat, 
urith  a  measured  step,  walked  towards  tbe 
door. 

"  Move  faster,  or  I  will  make  yon,"  oJkd 
out  Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  a  voice  that  mi^  bave 
excited  the  envy  of  Stentor,  and  mnniiig  st 
the  same  time  (pike  in  hand)  many  paces 
towards  Trevor  Owen.  The  next  xastaot  the 
haU  door  closed  with  a  startling  crarii. 

^  Heaven    be    praised !"    exclaimed   Mr. 
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liewdyn,  *'that  I  did  not  ran  this  pike 
through  him ;"  and,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  he  drew  a  long  breath.  *^And  now, 
madam,"  he  added,  turning  towards  his 
daughter,  ''  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
liaTe  to  say  for  yourself:  no  good,  I  can 
aoiswer  for  it,  if  you  tell  the  truth." 

**  Sir,"  said  Eleanor,  '*  it  ill  becomes  a 
magistrate  to  condemn  any  one  before  hear- 
ing what  can  be  urged  in  defence;  and  it 
would  still  less  become  me  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  honoured  line  to  which  I  belong,  by 
allowing  my  nearest  relation  on  my  mother^s 
ride  to  starve,  whilst  I  am  revelling  in 
luxury." 

^  Tou  are  growing  vastly  charitable  in  your 
old  age,"  observed  Mr.  Llewelyn,  with  a 
meer;  ^^but  pray,  madam,  how  dared  you, 
with  all  your  charity^  bring  that  scoundrel  of 
a  cousin  of  yours  into  this  hall?  Had  not  I 
given  strict  orders  to  every  one  belonging  to 

me  to  hang,  drown,  or  shoot  him,  the  first 
n  2 
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time    they    caught    him    on    my    propertt^f 
Zounds,  madam !    if  you  have  no  regard    Af 
my  feelings,  you  might  have  a  little  for  y€>vt 
own  character." 

"Woe  betide  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
ventures  to  breathe  a  word  against  it.  Bat  I 
will  go  to  bed,  now,  sir ;  and  to-morrow,  when 
you  will  probably  be  less  feverish  than  yon 
are  at  present,  we  will  talk  over  this  unplea- 
sant business,"  said  Eleanor,  walking,  witl^ 
well-assumed  calmness,  towards  the  door. 

"  Does  the  impudent  baggage  mean  ^ 
insinuate  that  I  am  in  a  passion  7  And  suppo^ 
I  am, — I  should  like  to  know  if  any  man  e^^ 
had  a  greater  right  to  be  in  one." 

"  No,  sir ;  certainly  not,"  replied  Elea»^^'» 
opening. the  side  door. 

"  Stop !  stop  !  madam :  you  do  not  ga  *^ 
you  have  told  us  for  what  purpose  you  tr^^^ 
bringing  that  fiend  of  a  cousin  of  yours 
my  hall  to-night." 

Eleanor    returned    no    answer,    and 
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Llewelyn,  in  language  that  *' ears  polite"  will 
thank  ns  for  not  recording,  repeated  his 
question. 

Eleanor,  then,  assuming  the  look  of  an 
injured  person,  said,  "  shelter  having  been 
refused  to  her  cousin  at  every  house  and  hut 
for  miles  round,  that  she  had  at  length  con-* 
ceded  to  him  the  rrdghiy  boon  of  passing  the 
night  on  a  chair  in  the  hall. 

^  His  betters  have  often  slept  under  a  bank. 
Pooh !  pooh  I  Eleanor,  that  tale  won't  do,  I 
am  not  quite  the  old  fool  you  take  me  to  be ; 
but  we  will  go  to  bed  now,  and  talk  this  mat- 
ter over  to-morrow." 

Eleanor  walked  even  more  majestically  than 
usual  up  the  grand  staircase,  followed  by 
Wenefrede,  who  evidently  wished  to  be  in- 
vited into  her  bed-room ;  but  Eleanor  closed 
the  door  somewhat  hastily  in  her  face :  a  very 
decided  hint  that  her  company  was  not  wished 
for.  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who  was  most  anxious 
to  know  what  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva  thought 
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of  this  strange  affair,  followed  them  to  their 
room. 

"  Who  knows,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
after  ascertaining  that  the  door  was  closed, 
^  but  that  Treror  Owen  pretended  that  he  had 
no  bed  to  sleep  in,  just  to  get  into  this  hoase, 
to  run  off  with  my  poor  Wenefrede." 

Mrs.  Wynn  considered  this  by  no  means  an 
improbable  conjecture. 

**But  where  is  Wenefrede  all  thb  time?" 
said  Eva.  **  0 !  I  hear  her  talking  to  Jane 
Pierce." 

By-the-by,  Jane  Pierce  was  not  in  the 
hall. 

"  No,  I  missed  her,  and  Grace  Jones  told 
me  she  was  out  of  humour  about  something; 
they  did  not  know  what,  and  staid  up  stun  all 
the  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Llewelyn. 

^^  She  must  have  been  deaf  as  well  as  snlkj," 
observed  Eva,  *^  or  the  commotion  in  the  hall 
would  have  brought  her  down  stairs ;  bat  I 
suspect  that  she  was  exemplifying  the  saw  of 
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*  none  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear/  and 
that  the  fear  of  being  cross-questioned  aboat 
her  mistress's  absence  kept  her  away  from 
the  scene  of  action." 

Wenefrede  at  this  instant  entered  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Uewelyn,  telling  her  to  go  to  bed 
and  not  keep  Mrs.  Wynn  awake  with  her 
chattering,  left  it ;  but  Wenefrede  seating  her- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  remarked, 

'^  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  you  laughing  at 
me,  Eva,  I  would  confess  that  I  am  half  afraid 
of  going  to  my  own  room,  it  is  so  large  and 
gloomy ;  I  often  think  of  asking  my  mother 
to  let  me  change  it  for  this,  which  is  small 
and  cheerful." 

"  How  tastes  diflTer !  Now  your  room,  in 
my  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most  comfortable  in 
the  whole  house  ;  so,  if  you  please,  you  shall 
i^emain  here  with  my  mother,  and  I  will  take 
possession  of  your  bed." 

**  Oh !  thank  you,  dear  Eva,  you  are 
kind,  for  I  know  that  fright  would  have  pre^ 
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Tented  my  closing  my  eyes,  if  I  had  lain  down 
in  it" 

Eva  had  been  asleep  for  several  hoars,  when 
her  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door  of  the  room.  Sleepy  and 
tired,  she  did  not  ask  ^  who  is  there  T  bat 
remamed  perfectly  quiet  with  her  fiice  nearly 
concealed  under  the  bed-clothe&  Steps  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  a  low  Toice  asked 
if  she  were  asleep  ? 

"  No,"  replied  Eva,  without  lifting  up  her 
head ;  "  do  you  want  any  thing?"  for,  sleepy 
as  she  was,  she  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
Eleanor  who  was  speaking  to  her. 

^^  Yes,  I  have  something  that  concerns  yon 
deeply  to  tell  you;  but  you  must  promise  me 
never  to  repeat  to  a  living  creature  what  I  am 
going  to  say." 

''You  mistake  me  for  Weneirede,"  said 
Eva,  sitting  up  in  the  bed  and  looking  Elea* 
nor,  who  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  displeasure,  full  in  the  face. 
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"  And  where,**  she  asked,  "  is  Wene- 
freder 

"  Sleeping  with  my  mother/* 

'<  Simpleton !  of  what  was  she  afraid  7"  but, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Eleanor  left 
the  room. 

Mr.  Llewelyn  had  a  private  interview  with 
Eleanor  that  morning ;  and  most  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  did  she  contrive  to  make  her 
conduct  appear.  Even  her  visit  to  Catryn 
H6n  (which  she  had  the  policy  to  mention) 
she  turned  to  good  account;  assuring  her 
fiither  that  love  for  her  cousin  had  taken  her 
there,  though  it  was  the  last  spot  on  earth 
that  she  would  willingly  visit. 

**  Her  unhappy  cousin,"  she  said,  '^was,  alas! 
in  the  power  of  Catryn  Hdn,  in  consequence 
of  owing  her  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  secret 
services  which  she  had  lately  threatened  to 
expose  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  if 
the  money  was  not  sent  by  a  certain  day. 

Trevor  had  not  a  friend  on  earth  to  whom 
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he  oonld  apply  for  a  loan  of  the  smn  he 
required  except  myself,  sir/'  said  EleaiKn*, 
*^  and  I  am  convineed,  had  yon  been  similarly 
situated,  that  you  would  have  acted  as  I 
did,  and  advanced  the  money*'* 

"  Well,  well,  there  is  no  saying,  perhaps  I 
might ;  but  go  on,  Eleanor,  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand your  story  yet" 

'^  Catryn  Hdn  cannot  write,  ar,  and  Trevor 
Owen  wished  me  to  be  present  when  he  paid 
the  money ;  and  as  he  dared  not  appear  by 
daylight,  I  promised  (with  what  reluctanee 
you  may  imagine)  to  accompany  him  last 
night." 

Eleanor,  in  short,  contriyed  to  conTinoe  ber 
father  that  she  was  blameless  in  this  affieur; 
and  they  parted  mutually  pleased  with  etch 
other. 

Could  Mr.  Llewelyn  hare  known  bow 
deeply  implicated  was  Eleanor  in  many  of 
Trevor  Owen's  not  particularly  respectable 
transactions,  it  would  have  **  sent  his  grey  bairs 
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with  sorrow  to  the  grave;"  but  he  died  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  many  evil  deeds  that 
pride  and  ararice  had  led  her  on  step  by  step 
to  commit.  To  account  for  the  influence 
possessed  by  Catryn  H6n  over  Eleanor  we 
must  indulge  in  a  little  retrospect. 

During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  Eleanor's 
life,  she  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  heiress  of 
the  Llewelyns.  She  was  from  an  infant  proud 
and  tyrannical.  These  evil  passions  were  en- 
couraged instead  of  checked  by  her  worldly- 
minded  mother;  and  at  twelre  years  of  age 
she  was  heard  to  declare,  that  power  and 
wealth  were  the  only  things  worth  living  for, 
and  that  she  would  rather  die  than  lose  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Her  mother  died,  and 
she  appeared  hardly  to  r^ard  the  event,  so 
completely  was  her  heart  filled  with  the  de- 
light of  being  mistress  of  Glyn  Llewelyn. 
But  her  reign  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long 
duration,  for  scarcely  had  the  year  of  mourn- 
ing for  her  mother  ended,  when,  during  a 
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▼iflit  that  she  wis  paying  to  a  cdnmn  in  Ches- 
ter, she  reoOTcd  a  letter  firom  her  &ther, 
which  annoanoed  his  intended  marriage  with 
Hiss  Tador.  Eleanor  was  in  her  own  room 
when  this  letter  was  brought  to  her  by  Jsne 
Pierce,  who,  little  gaessing  its  contents,  looked 
with  alarm  at  her  yonng  mistress's  ooante- 
nance,  which  was  rendered  actoally  fiightfol 
by  rage.  After  reading  the  letter  Eleanor 
tore  it  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  starting  ap» 
trampled  them  under  her  feet,  ezdiuming,  in  a 
low  unnatural  Toice, — 

**  Would  I  could  trample  under  my  feet  ill 
who  dare  to  interfere  with  my  prospects,  as 
easily  as  I  can  this  paper!*'  and  she  stamped 
upon  it  in  impotent  rage. 

Jane  Pierce  entered  most  warmly  into  her 
young  mistress's  indignation,  and  declared 
that  it  was  most  cruel  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  to 
place  so  young  a  wife  above  her  head.  *^  And 
I  have  not  a  doubt,"  said  the  consoling  Jane, 
**  that  she  will  have  a  dozen  boys !" 
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•*  You  will  send  me  mad,  Jane !  Can 
notbiog  be  done  to  prevent  this  abominable 
.match  from  taking  place?" 

**  Yes,"  esclaimed  Jane,  in  a  joyful  voice, 
'*  something  can  be  done ;  we  must  return 
home  to-morrow,  and  consult  Catryn  the 
witch  :  she  will  think  of  something,  I  warrant 
her." 

To  this  scheme  Eleanor  was,  not  without 
great  difficulty,  brought  to  g^ve  her  consent ; 
but  at  last  her  resolution  gave  way,  and  she 
•set  off  for  the  hut  of  the  witch,  unattended 
•even  by  Jane  Pierce.    Eleanor  imagined  that 
she  had  adopted  a  disguise  which  no  eye  could 
penetrate ;  and,  fearless  of  detection,  held  out 
her  hand,  and  desired  Catryn  to  tell  her  for- 
tune.   But  her  taU,  commanding  figure,  and 
>a  peculiarity  in  her  tone  of  voice  that   she 
•could  not  quite   disguise,  betrayed    her  in- 
stantly to  Catryn,  whose  success  in  her  un- 
lawful calling, depended  in  a  great  nieasure 
on  the  quickness  of  her  eyes  and  ears;  which 
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had  from  habit  acquired  sack  extraordinary 
aentenesSy  that  a  figure  once  seen,  or  a  voice 
once  heard,  was  neyer  forgotten.  Taking 
Eleanor's  hand,  she  said  in  a  coaxing  tone,— 
**  Poor  dear  yoang  lady !  a  dark  cloud  is 
arising  in  the  west :  yonr  bright  prospects  will 
soon  be  darkened ;  and  it  b  strange,  but  tme, 
that  a  Tery  fdr  object  will  occasion  all  this 
gloom."  In  a  strain  ffimilar  to  this  Gatryn 
continued  to  speak  for  a  considerable  time; 
contriying,  by  hints,  and  figures  of  speeeb,  to 
convince  Eleanor  that  she  was  acquainted 
even  with  her  most  secret  wishes.  Eleanor 
repeaied  having  placed  herself  in  her  power; 
bat  to  retreat  now  was  not  practicable,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  allow  the  fbrtnne4e]ler  to 
retain  her  hand.  Catryn  did  not  promise 
IQeanor  a  hundred  lovers ;  but,  mi  the  con- 
trary, assured  her  that  she  would  be  regarded 
as  a  mighty  queen,  and  that  few  would  dare  to 
speak  to  her  of  love.  **  But,'*  was  Catrys's 
e<melndi]^  remark,  **  diere  is  a  certain  fine 
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old  hall,  that  is  of  more  value  in  your  sight 
than  ever  lover  was  or  will  be:  with  that  first 
and  only  love  shall  you  live  and  die;  and 
yoors  and  yoors  only  shall  it  be !" 

''You  are  deceiving  me,  Catryn;  another 
will  shortly  occupy  my  place  in  the  hall ;  and 
should  she  have  a  son,  he  will  usurp  it  for 
ever." 

**  Mark  my  words, — ^yours  only  shall  it  be." 

Eleanor,  for  intelligence  so  soothing  to  her 

ambition,  presented  Catryn  with  a  piece  of 

gold;  the  first  ever  ofiiered  to  her  by  her 

numerous  visitors. 

On  Eleanor's  mind  Catryn's  last  words 
seemed  to  work  like  a  benumbing  poison^  and 
to  paralyze  every  Christkn  feding  in  her  heart, 
little  did  Catryn,  when  she  uttered  those 
words  (which  she  was  tempted  to  do  by  the 
expectation  of  the  great  reward),  imi^ine  that 
the  hope  of  seeing  them  fulfilled  would  lead 
her  youthful  votaress  from  crime  to  crimen 
Eleanor  concealed  her  vii»t  to  Catryn,  even 
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firom  Jane  Pierce.  She  returned  to  Chester, 
and  was  not  present  at  the  marriage  of  Mr« 
Uewelyn  and  his  second  wife. 

A  short  period  before  Howd  was  born, 
Eleanor  agaia  visited  the  hat  of  the  ,witeh, 
and  inqoired  whether  the  expected  baby 
woold  be  a  boy  or  .a  girl.  Catryn  boldly 
answered,  '*  A  boy :"  bnt  added,  **  fear  not  dist 
the  birth  of  a  son  shall  endanger  your  pos* 
session  of  the  ha|l ;  for  yours,  and  yours  only, 
shaUitbe." 

The  birth  of  Howel,  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed, served  the  more  firmly  .to  oonvinee 
Eleanor  of  Catryn's  supernatural  powers ;  and, 
in  darkness  and  secrecy,  she  continued  to  vist 
her,  to  consult  her  when  any  illness  common 
to  childhood  attacked  Howel.  Catiyn's  know- 
ledge of  medicine  was  great:  she  not 
only  was  acquainted  with  the  virtues  '^of 
every  herb  that  sips  the  morning  dew,"  bat 
could  converse  as  learnedly  as  Solomon  him- 
self about  the  hyssop  that  springeth  oat  of 
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tiie  wall;  and  slie  was  ^tabled  to  answer 
with  sneh  correctness  the  anxious  inquiries 
of  Eleanor,  as  led  the  latter  to  look  upon  her 
and  tremble. 

Tears  passed  on ;  and  though  nothing  oc- 
cnrred  of  a  nature  to  induce  Eleanor  to  con- 
sult Catry^  as  an  oracle,  yet  she  frequently 
Tisited  her  hut :  for  Catryn's  grandson  was 
the  messenger  employed  by  Trevor  Owen  on 
all  secret  ^occasions,  and  also  entrusted  by 
Eleanor  to  carry  letters  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  her  and  her  cousin,  after  the 
latter  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
Glyn. 

Years  passed  on,  and  many  overtures  of 
marriage  were  made  to  Eleanor.  All  were 
rejected :  but  that  her  heart  was  not  dead  to 
all  feeling  was  evinced  by  the  love  she  enter- 
tained for  Wenefirede.  From  her  earliest  days 
Wenefrede  was  a  beautiful  and  engaging 
little  child,  and  frequently,  when  seated  on 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Eleanor's  knee  listening  to  a  nursery  tak, 
Mr.  Llewelyn  has  looked  at  them  ?Fith  tears 
in  his  eyes* 

Eleanor  having  determined  to  make 
Wenefrede  her  heir,  resolred  at  tlie 
same  time  that  she  should  marry  Treror 
Owen;  and  Eleanor,  Catryn  Hdn,  and  her 
grandson,  were  deeply  implicated  in  the 
plot  already  described  for  carrying  off  Wene- 
frede. 

After  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  Trerw 
Owen  quitted  Wales,  and  tried  to  redeem  his 
&Ilen  fortunes  by  running  off  with  Hisb 
Hopewood.  Eleanor  urged  him  strongly  to 
take  this  step,  as  it  would  prevent  his  again 
claiming  Wenefrede's  hand;  and  for  her  she 
now  entertained  hopes  of  a  more  splendid 
alliance. 

Eleanor,  like  many  other  designing  people, 
found  herself  at  length  entrapped  in  the  snares 
she  had  set  for  others,  and  was  obliged  to  pay 
large  sums  of  money  to  Trevor  Owen,  Oatryn 
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H£n,  and  her  grandson,  to  keep  her  Becrets ; 
and  thnSy  Eleanor,  who  thought  the  ground 
she  walked  on  honoured  by  her  touch,  was 
led,  by  her  pride,  to  commit  acts  that 
would  have  rendered  her  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  meanest  servant  in  her  father's 
haU. 

From  one  or  two  hints  dropped  by  Trevor 
Owen,  Eleanor  was  led  to  fear  that  he  had 
by  no  means  relinquished  all  hope  of  carry- 
ing off  Wenefrede ;  and  it  was  to  place  her 
on  her  guard  that  she  paid  a  visit  to  her 
bed -room,  when  she  found  it  occupied  by 
Eva. 

On  the  following  day,  Eleanor  called  Wene- 
frede into  her  room,  and  presented  her  with 
a  watch,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of 
her  highest  ambition.  The  watch  was  re- 
ceived with  tears  of  delight  and  gratitude; 
and  Eleanor  then,  with  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent,  introduced  the  name  of  Trevor  Owen, 

and  her  fears  respecting  him. 
E  2 
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"  Now,  my  dear  Wenefirede,  as  it  would  be 
sftd  indeed/'  said  Eleanor,  in  a  mclandiolj 
voice,  **  that  his  onconqnerable  love  for  yon 
should  again  bring  him  under  my  frthei^s 
displeasure,  I  would  recommend  your  ncTer 
leaving  our  own  grounds  alone:  and  re- 
member your  promise  of  never  mentioniog 
to  a  living  creature  a  word  of  this  conver- 
sation." 

^  I  repeat  my  promise,**  said  Wenefiedei 
with  a  sigh.  But  ''with  her  concealment 
weighed  like  sin,**  and  she  felt,  after  leaving 
Eleanor,  that  she  would  have  g^en  the  world 
to  have  been  able  to  throw  herself  on  the 
breast  of  her  mother  and  tell  all  that  had 
passed. 

Wenefrede*  had  some  vague  fears  of  bring 
carried  off  like  hermnes  of  old,  and  shut  op 
in  a  ruined  castle,  with  no  better  sodety  than 
that  of  rats,  spiders,  and  a  one-eyed,  horrid 
old  woman,  to  whose  care  she  was  to  be  con* 
signed;  but  they  were  happily  dissipated  bj 
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learning  from  Eleanor  that  her  dreaded 
admirer  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man : 
a  spot  at  that  time  celebrated  for  being  the 
abode  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  smugglers,  and 
tailless  cats. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^'  Now  joy,  old  £pglaiid,  nose, 
For  the  tidingB  of  thy  mighti 
By  the  festal  dtieB'  blaze, 
Whik  the  wine-cop  sfaiiieB  in  lig^t* 

Camtbilu 

Days  passed  on:  the  twelfth  of  August  arrired, 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fonght  and  won  bj 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  in  due  time 
the  glorious  news  found  its  way  to  Glyn 
Llewelyn. 

Now  our  peace-loving  readers  need  not  fear 
our  making  their  blood  run  cold,  or  their  hair 
stand  on  end,  by  an  account  of  the  *'  deeds  of 
arms**  performed  by  our  young  heroes,  or  of 
their  victims, 

M  Peep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lyings 
Soorched  with  the  death  thint  and  wxithing  in  fain.*' 
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As  we  are  not  gifted,  like  Homer  and 
Walter  Scott,  with  the  power  of  rendering  a 
l>attle-8cene  interesting,  *'  naught  say  we  here" 
of  the  glorious  feats  performed  by  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  and  a  host  of  warriors :  and  this  being 
^  the  proper  time  and  place,"  we  will  honestly 
confess  that  we  envy  them  not  their  fame; 
that  although  we  have  *'  heard  of  battles,"  we 
never  'Monged  to  follow  to  the  field  some 
warlike  lord;"  and  that  even  had  there  been 
**  no  vile  guns,"  we  should  not  have  been  a  sol- 
dier. Honourable  mention  was  made  of  Howel 
Llewelyn  and  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  papers 
of  the  day :  which  might  be  briefly  enumerated ; 
and  this  victory,  which  added  another  hero  to 
the  pedigree  of  the  Llewelyns,  was  celebrated 
by  the  assembling  of  cousins  ten  tinies  removed, 
and  friends  from  every  point  of  the  compass : 
those  who  came  from  Merionethshire  and 
and  Montgomeryshire  making  their  wills 
before  they  set  out  on  their  journey.  ^  Like 
the     **  fine    old   English    gentlenum,"     Mr. 
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liewelyn  **  ne'er  forgot  the  poor ;"  snd  tbe 
bomblest  of  his  dependants  might  be  seen  on 
this  occasion  mingling  with  the  high  and 
mighty  of  the  land.  But  not  a  single  servaat 
or  iiear  neighbour  of  the  Llewelyns  would 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  Dnke  of  Mad- 
boroogh :  no^they  declared,  and  most  tena- 
ciously adhered  to  their  declaration^  that  lie 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  victory  at  Bkn- 
heim,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  natioB 
were  only  due  to  Howel  liewelyn.  Ifow  tUd 
was  also  Mrs.  liewelyn's  opinion,  and  she 
named  it  to  Mr.  Uewdyn,  who  ezdaimed,— > 
^  Pooh !  pooh!  nonsense,  ay  dear  T 
But  howerer  nonsensical  Mr.  IJewdyi 
might  consider  the  idea,  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  not  displeasing  to  him ;  and  he  obeerredto 
Eya,— '^  Though  all  these  praises  don't  qoile 
belong  to  him  now,  who  knows  but  the  tune 
may  come  when  the  cap  will  fit,  and  I  may, 
before  I  die,  have  to  give  place  to  my  son  the 
Lord  Duke  r 
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Sya'ft  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
irhen  the  praises  of  Howel  fell  upon  her  ear, 
and  she  would  willingly  have  bestowed  a  kiss 
upon  every  ugly  old  crone  that  joined  in  the 
cry  of  '*God  bless  our  young  master  1*'  The 
darkest  nook  in  the  hall  was  on  this  night 
brilliantly  lighted  up ;  dozens  of  harps  were 
struck  by  '*  masterly  hands,"  and  sounds  of 
joy  and  gladness  rang  through  its  proudly 
arched  roof  till  long  after  midnight ;  and  all 
went  **  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"— except  to 
the  ears  of  Eleanor:  to  hers'  the  music 
sounded  out  of  tune ;  and  she  felt,  however  gay 
and  exhilarating  the  scene  might  be  to  others, 
that  for  her  ^  the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  over 
italL" 

The  news  of  the  victory,  coupled  with  the 
addition  that  it  had  been  gained  by  Howel 
liewelyn,  reached  the  hut  of  Catryn  H£n; 
and  when  she  perceived  the  lights  from  the 
hall  illuminating  the  vale  below  her,  she  deter- 
mined to  show  her  affection  for  Howel;  so 
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dragging  outside  her  hut  her  bed  of  stmr, 
she  set  it  qn  fire :  the  blase  spread  fiv  and 
wide,  and  was  seen  and  admired  by  many  t 
shepherd  watching  his  flock  bjr  night,  and 
who  little  imagined  that  it  was  the  bed  of 
Catryn  the  witch  that  produced  the  flame. 
Catryn  slept  that  night  on  the  floor  of  her 
hut ;  but  on  the  fidlowing  day  a  fisather  bed 
might  be  seen  on  the  bedstead,  and  ahandsome 
chintz  counterpane  spread  over  it.  Now,  bet 
it  should  be  imagined  that  bed  and  ooDnte^ 
pane  were  a  gift  firom  the  samo  gentleman  who 
is  reported  to  hare  provided  a  oelehraled 
preacher  with  a  pair  of  leather  inezpresnbki, 
we  think  it  right  testate  that  bed  and  cooaler* 
pane  were  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Llewelyn;  who  was  lo 
greatly  delighted  on  hearing  of  the  enthusian 
Catryn  had  displayed,  ^  to  forget  that  she  wu 
a  reputed  witch ;  and  even  accompanied  Bva 
and  the  bearers  of  her  present  to  the  hni 
Catryn  was  so  much  affected  by  this  mark  of 
^condescension  and  kindness,  that  tears  started 
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into  her  eyes,  and  for  some  minutes  she  could 
not  utter  a  word, 

^ Bless  me!"  said  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  as  she 
was  returning  home  with  Era,  ^  what  stories 
people  have  told  me  ahout  CSatryn!  Why, 
instead  of  being  a  dreadful  old  woman,  I 
should  say  she  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  body. 
If  I  had  thought  of  it,  I  would  have  asked  her 
what  really  brought  Eleanor  to  her  hut  that 
night ;  for  I  don't  beUere  all  that  fine  story 
she  told  her  father." 

During  supper,  Mrs.  Uewdyn  asked  her 
hnsband  to  guess  which  of  her  neighbours  she 
had  been  calling  upon  that  afternoon.  Mr. 
Llewelyn  named  all  the  most  improbable 
persons  within  a  circuit  of  several  miles ;  at 
length  his  patience  being  quite  exhausted,  he 
exclaimed^ — 

'<Well,  my  dear,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
think  of  any  one  else;  unless,  indeed,  you 
returned  Catryn  Hdn's  call." 

Great  was  Mr.  Llewelyn's  astonishment  on 
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finding  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  wben  lie 
learned  the  occasion  of  the  Tiait,  a  tear  was 
jost  Tisible  in  either  eye;  and  dearing  all 
present  to  fill  their  glaasea,  he  gare  the  healtii 
of  Catryn  H£n.  In  the  entkaaiasm  of  the 
moment,  the  toast  was  dimnk  in  bompen;  no 
one  calling  to  mind  that  it  was  the  health  of 
Catrpi  the  witch  that  thqr  ^vone  treating  with 
so  much  honour;  but  after  old  Bpdenc  had 
qnafiSsd  off  the  ale  and  thrown  down  the  eaf, 
he  exclaimedy — 

^  I  do  not  know  that  we  shonld  hare  doae 
worse  if  we  had  dnuok  the  health  of  the  enl 
one." 

''  Well,  Roderic/'  said  Mr.  Llewelyn,  kngb- 
ingly,  ''  I  cannot  say  that  I  erer  heard  the 
old  gentleman's  name  given  as  a  toast; 
bat  I  do  believe  I  have  drunk  the  health  of 
some  who  were  nearly  as  bad  as  he  is  said 
to  be." 

Months  rolled  on,  and  nothing  of  anj  pa^ 
ticular  interest  oocurred  either  at  Olyn  Uen- 
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]yn  or  Plas  Conway.  The  absent  heroes 
bad  been  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Dnke  of 
Marlborough ;  and  after  attending  him  daring 
his  negotiations^  which  ended  so  successfully 
at  Berlin,  they  had  shared  in  the  marks  of 
distinction  showered  upon  him  at  Hanover 
and  the  Hague.  All  was  strange  and  new  to 
our  young  friends,  and  they  expressed  their 
delight  in  "  the  spirit-stirring  scenes'*  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of' 
youth. 

"There,*'  said  Mrs.  Uewelyn,  throwing  on 
the  table  one  morning  a  joint  letter  from 
Howel  and  Gladstone,  whilst  the  tears  started 
to  her  eyes,  **  I  said  long  ago  how  this 
soldiery-business  would  end.  Neither  Howel 
nor  Master  Gladstone  will  care  two  straws 
about  poor  Glyn  Llewelyn  when  they  come 
back/* 

Eya  and  Wenefrede  tried  to  say  a  word  or 
two  in  defence  of  the  absent. 

**  Well,  my  dears,  only  read  that  letter,  and 
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see  how  diffisrent  it  is  to  the  two  first  ire 
received :  they  were  nice,  comfortable  letten, 
filled  with  sorrow  at^  leaving  us,  and  isquiriei 
for  all  friends,  and  love  and  remembrances  to 
your  father,  and  all  of  ns ;  now*  this  letter 
ends  with  *I  have  not  left  room  for  love.'  And 
why  didnot  he  say  less  then  abontthat  Prinoe--'" 

'•Prince  Eugene,"  said  Eva. 

'*  Tes,  well  that  is  his  name ;  bat  as  I  nerer 
heard  of  him  till  Howel  met  him  at  the  bsttk 
of  Blenheim,  I  can  *t  take  much  interest  in 
him  or  his  concerns.  I  had  rather  have  hetrd 
that  Howel  had  not  taken  cold  this  very  tfying^ 
antnmn;  bat  I  hope,  firom  something  he  ssjs 
in  that  letter,  that  he  is  likely  to  come  bi^ 
from  foreign  parts  this  winter,  and  I  won't 
mind  what  any  body  says,  but  I  will  keep  him 
at  home  with  me.'* 

Little  did  Howel  imagine  that  a  letter  he 
had  sat  up  the  greatest  part  of  tiL  night  to 
write,  would  occasion,  instead  of  pleasure, 
** grief  of  heart"  to  his  mother;  or  that  she 
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wduldy  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  speak 
harshly  of  him  on  the  receipt  of  it.  Coold 
she  bat  have  read  erery  secret  thought  of  his 
heart,  she  would  have  discoyered,  that  though 
at  times  his  mind  was  dazzled  by  the  scenes  of 
glory  and  splendour  that  surrounded  him,  and 
that  amongst  *'his  fellow -men/*  war  and 
honour  seemed  alone  to  occupy  his  thoughts ; 
yet  in  **  the  deep  watches  of  the  night"  his 
heart  would  fill  with  soft  emotions :  then  he 
forgot  ''  that  honour's  eye 's  on  daring  deeds/* 
and  longed  for  wings  that  he  might  fly  to 
Glyn  Llewelyn,  and  behold  once  more,  Eya» 
his  ihother,  his  father,  and  all  that  he  really 
prized  on  earth. 

In  the  month  of  December  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  arrived  in  England,  and  in  his 
train  might  be  seen  Howel  Llewelyn  and 
Herbert  Gladstone.  The  wildest  enthusiasm, 
— the  most  deafening  shouts  greeted  the  proces- 
sion at  every  town  or  village  through  which  it 
passed  on  its  way  to  London.    But  who  could 
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attempt  to  describe  tbe  roaring  of  eaanon,  tte 
ringing  of  bells,  the  waring  of  bandkerdrieft, 
and  <*  the  madness  of  the  pec^le,"*  who  made 
"<  the  welkin  ring*'  with  their  shouts  when  As 
trimnphant  procesrion  arrired  in  London,  aai 
^  the  conqaering  hero**  rode  skmlj  dmmgh  the 
streets?  Howel  Uewriyn  and  Herbert  GU- 
stone  laid ''  the  flattering  nneCion  to  their  soohT 
that  the  Dake  was  not  **  the  observed  of  aD  ob- 
servers;" but  that  occasional  glances  of  adan^ 
ation  fell  on  them.  But  as  the  firing  of  camMm, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  hurrahs  of  die  mob  woe 
called  forth  by  the  hero  of  Blenhmn,  and  not 
fajr  omr  heroes,  we  will  leave  them  to  the  re- 
flected glory  that  fell  to  their  share,  and  tske  a 
peep  at  Glyn  Llewelyn :  which,  judging  fifom 
the  confnsion  that  pervades  it,  has  been 
strangely  frightened  from  its  propriety  rinee 
we  last  paid  it  a  vinl 

All  seems  bustle  and  confusion :  not  one  of 
the  servants  is  to  be  found  in  their  proper 
place ;  and  even  old  Boderic  has  deserted  Us 
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high-backed  chair  in  the  hall.  And  what  has 
occasioned  this  unwonted  confusion  in  an 
establishment  managed  in  general  with  the 
r^^larity  of  clock-work?  Why  the  pre- 
meditated journey  of  its  master  and  mistress 
to  London.  We  think  we  hear  a  young 
lady,  who  has  breakfasted  in  London,  and 
supped  the  same  day  in  Brussels,  exclaim, 
*^  What  nonsense !  why,  what  bustle  or  con- 
fusion oould  the  fiunily  moving  to  London  for 
the  season  occasion  in  a  large  establishment 
like  the  one  at  Glyn  Llewelyn?  why,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  order  the 
ladies'  maids  to  pack  the  imperials,  carpet 
bags,  and  bonnet  boxes,  and  to  send  the  plate 
to  the*  bankers." 

Imperials,  carpet  bags,  bonnet  boxes,  and 
we  belieye  we  may  include  bankers,  were 
at  this  period  alike  unknown  in  North 
Wales;  and  so  great  were  "the  terrors 
that  did  environ'*  a  journey  to  London,  that 
next  to  the  birth,  marriage,  or  death,  of  a  man, 
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it  naked  as  the  greatest  epoAia  Us  fife;  aai 
oae  from  whidi  all  sabseqnent  erentB  were  to 
be  dated.  A  man  who  had  leally  been  in  Loo* 
don  was  looked  upon  as  no  ordhiary  penoa; 
and  his  remark  of  "^  that  is  what  I  hesvd  'm 
London/'  was  considered  as  good  anihoriftjr  ai 
the  law  of  the  land :  he  was  ooosolted  ss  aa 
aradey  till  his  news  ceased  to  be  listened  to 
in  consequence  of  one  of  his  ae^bonrs  faar- 
ing  brayed  the  same  dangers,  and  seen  tiis 
same  sights  as  himself  in  the  great  meCropoUi» 
bringing  down  news  of  a  later  date,  perhaps 
by  a  year  or  two,  than  his. 

Sneh  being  the  state  of  a£Eur8>  no  wonder 
the  preparations  for  the  jonmey  to  London  of 
Mr.  Llewelyn  and  his  family  shonU  ooosaan 
bustle  and  confusion  at  the  Olyn^  and  eioHe 
the  surprise  and  interest  of  their  acquaintsacea 

''  Bless  me !  my  dear  Mrs.  Llewelyn,^  ex* 
claimed  a  near  neighbour,  **and  can  it  be 
true  that  you  are  going  to  London  f*' 

"<  Yes,  Mrs.  Roberts,  quite  true ;  but  I  muit 
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My  I  feel  a  little  fnghtened  wlien  I  ddnk 
ak>iit  it  in  the  night  time.'' 

**  Well,  indeed,  I  shonld  wonder  if  yon  did 
not :  I,  for  one,  shall  say  good-bye  to  you  for 
erer,  I  feel  so  sure  you  will  nerer  ttre  to  come 
back  i^;ain.  Dear  me !  what  could  pat  snch  a 
tUng  into  yonr  head?" 

**  Why,  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts, 
Mrs.  Wynn  and  Era  ar^  going  to  stay  with 
thdr  grand  relations,  the  Gladstones;  and 
they  sent  a  rery  genteel  invitation  to  Wene- 
frede,  begging  her  to  accompany  them.  Now 
Eleanor,  who  manages  everything  here,  said 
Wenefrede  must  go -^  but  not  with  Mrs. 
Wynn,  and  if  there  was  no  one  else  to  take 
her,  that  she  would;  and  at  last  she  per- 
suaded her  ftther  that  he  ought  to  go  too.  He 
said,* Wen,  Eleanor, with  all  my  heart;  for 
why  should  not  I  talk  of  the  sights  in  London 
u  well  as  Squire  Hughes,  of  Cefii.  So,  re- 
niember,  this  day  fortnight  we  start.'    But,*' 

exclaimed  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  her  words  rendered 
F  2 
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all  but  unintelligible  with  laughter,  *'  had ; 
but    seen    Eleanor's   face,  when    her  fiuh^^*" 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  'Ba^^^ 
my  love,  I  won't  stir  without  you ;  and  »^ 
Eleanor  has  proved  so  clearly  that  it  'mt/ii^^'^ 
not  be  proper  for  Wenefirede  to  go  withw^^ 
me,  I  am  sure  she  will,  with  less  troable,  ^ 
convince  you  that  you  ought  to  make  one  of 
our  party.'    Eleanor  looked  as  if  she  wished 
the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me  op; 
but  it  did  not  oblige  her,  and  so  here  I  am  itiU 
alive,  to  spoil  her  sport  in  London.    I  know 
Very  well  that  she  thinks  I  shall   disgrace 
them,  because    I    am   not  a  stylishJooldng 
person,  and  have  not  had  so  grand  an  edocir 
tion  as  some  people ;  but  I  can  tell  her  one 
thing,  which  is,  much  as  she  thinks  of  hersdf, 
that  I  consider  myself  quite  as  good  as  she  is. 
Yes,"   said  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  laughing  again, 
^*  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did 
not  think  that  I  was  much  better." 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  was  quite  right  in  her  con- 
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jectares  toaching  Eleanor's  anxiety  to  keep 
her  at  home.  Eleanor  feared  that  her  ap- 
pearance and  manners  might  injure  the 
favonrable  impression  that  she  felt  Wene* 
firede's  beauty  and  simplicity  were  certain  of 
producing;  and  she  tried,  by  representing  the 
dangers  they  were  likely  to  encounter  on  the 
road  in  a  most  exaggerated  shape,  to  frighten 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  from  undertaking  it :  but  her 
plan  totally  failed;  for  Mrs*  Llewelyn,  after 
listening  most  attentively  to  all  she  said, 
replied, — 

**  I  had  much  rather  stay  at  home,  and  had 
indeed  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so ;  but,  after 
aU  you  have  told  me,  I  should  not  be  com- 
fortable to  remain  here.  No,  if  there  realfy 
is  so  much  danger  in  the  journey,  I  will  share 
it  with  my  husband  and  child;  and  I  will  go 
directly  and  order  Molly  Dayies  to  lay  all  my 
dresses  out  on  the  bed,  and  then  Wenefrede 
and  Eva  shall  come  and  choose  which  of  them 
I  shall  take  with  me:  my  crimson  velyet  I 
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should  think  would  be  bandiome  enough 
anytbingy^^handBome   enough  to   call    upo^^ 
the  queen  in.*' 

^  Undoubtedly,  madam/'  aaid  Eleanor,  wkk 
a  sneer. 

The  sneer,  if  notieed,  fidled  to  ezdte  the 
anger  of  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  who  was  soon  homkj 
engaged  with  Molly  DaTies  in  dragging  out 
of  dark  closets  large  chests  that  bad  eridaiitiy 
been  left  to  their  repose  for  many  a  long  day; 
for  cobwebs  and  dust  had  not  only  ^  marked 
them  for  their  own,"  but  rusty  locks  and 
hinges  gave  forth  most  discordant  sounds 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  thenu 
Of  a  most  heterogeneous  description  proved 
the  contents  of  these  old  oak  chests:  aalin 
dresses,  that  had  graced  the  tall  stately  fignre 
of  Mrs.  Llewelyn's  grandmother,  and  Tdvet 
dresses  that  had  descended  from  mothflr  to 
daughter,  from  generation  to  genenition»  wuie 
mixed   with    point-laee   and   antique    head 
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Hare  700  the  key  of  this  black  box» 

n'am?"  said  Etb,  dragging  it  out  at  the 
same  time  firom  a  corner  of  the  last-explored 
eheei.  **  I  am  dying  with  cnrioeity  to  know 
what  it  contuns/' 

Eleanor,  at  this  instant,  after  giving  a  most 
imposing  knock  at  the  door,  entered  the 
9D0in ;  and  before  Mrs.  Llewelyn  had  had  time 
to  answer  Eva's  qnestion,  she  came  up  to 
the  chest,  and  in  her  usual  cold,  formal 
manner,  nsid^ 

'^  I  am  come  in  quest  of  some  point^lace' 
without  which  a  dress  toe  are  preparing  fw 
Wenefirede  will  be  incomplete." 

*^Tske  the  i»ece  you  like  best, — ^there  are 
several  lying  on  the  bed^"  said  the  fgood* 
hnmoored  Mrs.  Llewelyn ;  and  then  turning 
to  Eva,  she  remarked, — 

«<  My  love,  you  asked  me  for  the  key  of 
that  black  box;  now  I  really  don't  know 
where  it  is  at  this  instant,  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  is  in  it-*-diamonds :  they  belonged  to  my 
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grandmother.  I  never  had  them  on  but  onee 
since  I  have  been  married,  and  that  was  at 
HoweFs  christening ;  and  glad  enough  I  was 
to  take  them  off  at  night;  for  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  their  value  that  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  senses,  fearing  I  might  lose  a 
bracelet  or  an  ear-ring." 

*'  Pray,  madam,  try  to  recollect  where  you 
keep  the  key,"  said  Eleanor,  with  unwonted 
urbanity.  *'  You  may  remember  that  iUnesB 
prevented  my  being  present  at  the  christening 
of  your  son,  and  I  consequently  never  saw 
your  diamonds :  I  should  much  like  to  have 
a  sight  of  them  now." 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  searched  in  every  place  that 
she  could  think  of  for  the  key,  and  at  length 
recollected  that  it  was  attached  to  a  buneh  of 
keys  that  were  in  Mrs.  Grace  Jones's  posses* 
sion.  The  key  was  sent  for,  the  black  box 
opened,  and  its  contents  examined  and  ad- 
mired; and  Eleanor,  who  was  considered  a 
good  judge  of  diamonds,  exclaimed, — 
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**  I  hope,  ma'am,  that  70a  will  take  these 
beautiful  diamonds  to  London  with  you,  and 
have  them  reset;  they  will  then  be  a  most 
suitable  wedding  present  for  Wenefrede." 

**  No,  no,  Eleanor ;  Wenefirede  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  raluable  present  These 
diamonds  I  have  for  years  past  intended  for 
Howel's  wife;  and  this  is  the  neck  I  hope 
will  set  them  off,"  said  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  placing 
the  necklace  on  that  of  Eva's. 

Eva,  anxious  to  see  how  she  looked  when 
adorned  with  costly  gems,  cast  her  eyes  on 
a  large  mirror  that  stood  nearly  opposite  to 
her ;  but  she  forgot  the  diamonds  on  beholding 
Eleanor's  countenance  reflected  in  the  glass : 
it  was  black  as  midnight,  and  she  darted  a 
glance  at  Eva  that  made  her  blood  run  cold  ; 
but  suddenly  turning  from  the  box  of  diamonds, 
Eleanor  busied  herself  with  the  point  lace; 
and  after  selecting  by  far  the  most  valuable 
piece,  she  left  the  room. 

The  most  proper  dresses  for  Mrs.  Llewelyn's 
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Loodom  txpeJStiiOftk  had  not  <»ly  beem  flsed 
iqMn,  but  packad  op,  irheii  aai  vnezpeetol 
obstacle  to  Am  jouney  presented  itaelf  in  ike 
person  of  Molly  DaTies;  who  dedared  4al 
Ab  would  wilfinglj  lay  down  her  fife  fiir  her 
vde/tresBf  but  that  she  ooold  not  go  with  her  to 
that  ""widbed  Loadoa,**  for  that  if  she  did,  dM 
was  quite  eertain  it  would  not  only  be  die 
deadi  of  her  but  of  her  poor  mother. 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  looked  vay  grave  onl 
that  should  she  insist  on  MoUy  Dayies  i 
panying  her,  she  would  probably  be  die 
cause  of  two  deaths;  and  instantly  set  off  to 
Era's  room,  to  ask  her  if  she  really  and  tndj 
bdiered  that  their  journey  was  so  fuB  of 
danger  as  Eleanor  and  the  servants  seemed  to 
apprehend. 

^  My  dear  Mrs.  liewdyn,**  said  Eva,  snih^, 
**  pray  do  not  let  <hose  who  are  anzkyus  to 
keep  you  at  home,  succeed.  Eleanor,  fcr 
reasons  best  known  to  herself,  has  tried  to 
finghten  you  out  of  the  journey;   and  hu 
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ordered  Jaoe  IKeree  to  try  lier  eloquence  upon 
poor  Mofly  Dttries:  bnt  leare  lier  to  me,  aad 
I  will  floon  tdBk  her  out  of  ber  abeord  fean." 

^  I  would  leare  ker  at  home  wiih  all  mj 
heart/'  said  Mra.  Uewdyn,  **  for  I  cannot  see 
any  use  in  being  plagued  wiOi  a  wuting^ 
woman ;  but  Mr.  Llewdyn  says  I  must  take 
her  to  keep  up  my  respectability.  My  respec- 
tability I  as  if  the  wife  of  Uewdiyn,  of  Olyn 
Uewelyn,  required  anything  to  keep  up  her 
respectability !" 

With  so  many  **  chimeras  dire**  had  Jane 
Pierce  filled  the  mind  of  the  simple  Molly 
DaTies,  in  order  to  frighten  her  out  of  under- 
taking the  journey  to  London,  that  Eva  found 
it  a  more  difficult  task  than  she  had  imagined 
to  persuade  her  to  accompany  her  mistress ; 
but  at  length  MoUy  dedared  her  willingness 
to  go. 

The  morning  on  which  the  partj  from  Ae 
Glyn  were  to  set  off  on  their  journey  arrired ; 
and  Mr.  Llewelyn^  having  repeated  ten  times 
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over  his  orders  to  steward,  bader,  gardener, 
and  groom,  and  liaving  kept  the  partjr  waitbg 
for  him  upwards  of  an  hoar,  might  then  be 
heard  calling  from  the  bottmn  of  the  pxineipal 
staircase  in  a  load  impatient  voice, — 

^'Mrs.  Llewelyn!  where  in  the  world  are 
you  ?  Why  we  ought  to  have  been  half-waj 
to  Conway  before  this/* 

No  answer  was  returned. 

**  Eleanor !  Wenefrede  I  what  are  you  think- 
ing about?  If  you  are  not  down  in  less  than 
a  minute's  time,  I'll  go  without  you." 

Still  no  answer ;  and  Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  hi^ 
dudgeon,  marched  up  stairs,  calling  oat~ 
**  Jane  Pierce !  Molly  Davies  I  I  'U  give  it  yoo 
when  I  catch  you !"  But  he  found  all  the  rooms 
usually  occupied  by  the  fiunily  empty,  and  on 
descending  once  more  to  the  hall,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  vexation  he  discovered  that  he  was 
the  loiterer,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  pai^ 
were  already  mounted  on  horseback. 

'«My  dear!"  cried  out. Mrs.  Llewelyn,  as 
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soon  as  she  perceived  her  husband  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  **  we  are  all  quite  tired  of 
waiting  for  you." 

**  Well  now  if  that  is  not  a  good  joke,  my 
dear,"  retorted  Mr.  Llewelyn.  "Why  I 
should  have  been  here  ten  minutes  ago  if  I 
bad  not  had  to  hunt  for  you  all  over  the 
house.  Well,  Griffith,  good-bye  I  women  have 
no  patience,  or  else  I  had  several  things  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you  before  I  started.  Oh ! 
yes,  I  must—" 

"Sir,"  said  Eleanor,  "you  are  forgetting 
how  short  the  days  are,  and  that  there  is  no 
moon,  and  that  if  we  do  not  make  haste,  we 
shall  not  reach  Abergeley  before  it  is  dark." 

"  Bless  me !  what  more  haste  can  I  make  ? 
Am  not  I  mounting  my  horse?' 

True;  but,  like  John  Gilpin,  "he  soon 
came  down  again,"  exclaiming,  "  Hang  it !  I 
quite  forgot  to  tell  Griffith  to  give  Cymro 
something  for  his  cough." 

"  The  mother  did  fret  and  the  daughter  did 
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bm  ttiU  to  the  stable  went  Mr.  Ueire- 
Ifn.  Noff  impetieaec  has  **»  aicroieoinc 
eye,"  and  not  onfreqnently  magaifiea  mimitef 
inlo  qaarCeiB  ct  haan.  Sneh  was  the  caie  on 
the  present  occaininn,  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  was 
infiirmed  on  Us  retnm  that  his  ahsenoe,  wUdi 
had  not  exoeeded  fte  nimites,  had  been  of 
three  times  that  length. 

Mrs.  Wymi  and  Eya  had  afaeady  set  oat  oa 
their  joomey ;  bat  onr  party  firom  the  CHya 
found  a  handsome  dinner  prepared  for  tkem 
St  Plas  Conway.  Mr.  Uewdyn  had  an  aunt 
residing  at  Chester:  a  maiden  hdy,  old  and 
rich,  and  blessed  with  bat  two  ideas,  namdy, 
that  of  her  own  eonseqnenee and  wealtii;  bat 
as  she  lired  in  great  state,  and  eourins  e^en 
to  the  most  distant  of  her  race  were  welcome 
to  partake  of  it,  they  overlooked  the  paneity 
of  her  ideas,  and  took  np  thdr  lesidenoe  at 
her  house  whenever  bnsiness  or  pleasnre  took 
them  to  Chester;  and  conseqneotly  Mr. 
Utewelyn  and  his  fiunily,  without  announdng 
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iheir  intontioii  of  paying  ker  a  yisity  rode  up 
to  tlie  door  of  Aunt  Anne's  house  on  tlie 
erening  ci  the  third  day  after  diey  had  left 
the  Glyn.  Now  on  Aunt  Anne  discoverh^ 
that  Mr.  Llewelyn  intended  his  fiunily  should 
perform  their  journey  to  London  on  horseback, 
she  toraed  pale  with  indignation,  and  es* 
daimed, — 

**  Times  are  dumged,  conain  Llewelynl  and 
let  me  teU  you,  if  you  do  not  ccmsent  to  yonr 
wife  and  daogfaters  going  in  proper  style,  I 
shall  take  care  that  they  shall  neither  dis- 
grace themselves  nor  me,  and  keep  them  in 
Cheater?" 

^  But,  madam,  if  they  do  not  go  on  horse- 
back, in  the  name  of  St.  David !  how  are  they 
to  go?    On  foot?*' 

«'  This  is  n(>  joking  matter,  consin  Uewelyn ; 
the  honour  of  the  family  is  at  stake !  No,  sir, 
fliey  shall  go  in  my  coach." 

^  Never  rode  in  a  coach  in  my  life,  and 
I  doabt  whether  it  will  agree  with  me,"  saict 
Mr.  Llewelyn. 
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Now  this  offer  of  aunt  Anne's  eoaeh  proted 
agreeable  to  all  interested  in  it,  and  every 
thing  was  speedily  arranged  to  the  satisfiio- 
tion  of  ally  from  Eleanor  down  to  the  &t 
coachman :  who,  with  his  fonr  (at  horses,  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  by  a  very  eariy 
honr  on  the  following  morning.  Annt  Anne, 
after  her  gaests  had  eaten  their  breakfiut, 
strongly  urged  their  setting  off  immediately, 
for  she  was  quite  certain  that  coachman  sad 
horses  would  take  cold  were  they  not  salidy 
housed  before  sunset;  and  she  added,  *'A 
journey  of  sixteen  miles  will  be  a  hard  day'f 
work  for  them  poor  animals:  and  pray, 
nephew,  scold  John  Jones  well  if  he  drires 
last." 

The  old  fiunily  coach  drove  up  to  the  door: 
it  was  a  heavy  lumbering  affair ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  was  a  coach,  and  the  Llewdyn  snns 
were  conspicuously  emblazoned  on  its  broid 
sides,  and  the  harness  of  the  four  &t  loog- 
tailed  horses  glittered  with  silver  stags;  tad, 
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altc^^ther,  **  the  turn-out "  wore  a  most  im* 
poang  appearance.    Not  only  the  five  femalesy 
but    Mr.   Llewelyn   fbond    ^' ample   room'* 
within  side  of  the  eoach ;  and  had  Mr.  liewe- 
lyn  been  a  little  less  corpulent,  and  Eleanor 
a  litUe  more  accommodating,  eight  persons 
instead  of  six  might  have  found  ^room  and 
room  "  enough :  but  it  was  better  as  it  was,  for 
Mr.  Llewelyn  was  not  obliged  to   squeeze 
himself  into  a  comer,  nor  Eleanor  to  desire  her 
next  neighbour  not  to  crush  her.    For  some 
time  all  went  on  very  pleasantly ;  but  a  thick 
mist  turning  to  a  cold  drizzling  rain  the  win* 
dow  next  to  Mr.  Llewelyn  was  obliged  to  be 
pulled  up.    Mrs«  Llewelyn  was  seated  opposite 
to  her  husband,  and  ¥rith  her  back  to  the 
horses ;  and  in  a  short  time  husband  and  wife 
looked  **  unutterable  things'*  at  each  other; 
at  last  Mr.  Llewelyn  exclaimed, — 

''Well,  hang  me  if  I  can  bear  this  any 
longer!"  and  he  hastily  let  down  the  window; 
**  I  must  have  a  puff  of  fresh  air,  or  I  shall  die. 

TOL.  III.  o 
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Bless  my  heart!  what  a  eonfoonded  fool  the 
man  who  first  thought  of  such  a  horrid  oon- 
triyance  as  this  for  travelling  in  mast  have 
been ;  why  I  feel  as  if  I  were  nothing  better 
than  asneaking  tailor :  truly  the  ninthpartof  a 
man,  boxed  up  here  with  five  women,  who  look 
as  if  they  had  got  the  agae,  and  the  cold  fit 
was  upon  them/' 

^  And  the  ague  we  shall  have  in  reality,  sir," 
said  Eleanor,  **  if  you  do  not  draw  up  that 
window/* 

'^The  deuce  take  it,  Eleanor,  I  only  wish 
yon  felt  as  uncomfortable  as  I  do,  and  then  yoo 
would  not  grudge  me  a  breath  of  fresh  air; 
but  if  you  will  take  Jack  Hughes  inside,  I  will 
gladly  mount  his  horse,  and  Jack,  I  dare  say, 
will  not  ask  to  hare  the  window  down/' 

The  whole  party  gradually  grew  more  pale 
and  silent,  and  when,  after  toiling  through  az 
weary  miles  of  sand,  the  fat  coachman  proposed 
halting  for  an  hour  or  two  to  rest  his  fiit  horses, 
not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard;  and  Mr. 
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Llewelyn  opening  the  coach-door,  jumped 
out,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  loud 
hurrah! 

^  Eleanor/'  said  Wenefrede  in  a  low  tone, 
^  do  you  think  that  Lady  Gladstone  keeps  a 
coach  r 

^  Of  course  she  does.'' 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  me?"  exclaimed 
Wenefrede  in  a  most  melancholy  voice,  **  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  sick  the  first  time  I  go 
out  with  her." 

"  Nonsense,  child,  yon  will  get  accustomed 
to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  long  before  we 
reach  London." 

"  I  hope  I  may,"  said  Wenefrede,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

*'  Now  for  ten  miles  more  of  penance,"  said 

Mr.  Llewelyn,  throwing  himself  into  the  corner 

of  the  coach  which  fell  to  his  share ;  **  and  the 

gout    seize  the  man  who  built  this  horrid, 

shabby,  unnatural  thing  for  travelling  in." 

''  Indeed  I  can't  say  that  I  find  it  very 
o  2 
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pleasant,"  obaerred  Mn.  Uewdyii,  trying  in 
▼ain  to  smile. 

"  Pleasant !"  retorted  Mr.  LlewelTn,  "  why, 
if  you  do  not  find  it  confonndedly  nnpleasuit, 
my  dear,  I  must  say  I  envy  yon." 

Sand,  sand,  nothing  but  sand  offered  itself 
to  the  view  of  onr  weary  travellers;  lor  Dda- 
more  forest  was  not  then  planted,  anda  dresfy 
waste  **  of  no  good  repute"  lay  between  Ches- 
ter and  Sandayway  head.  Towards  the  doie 
of  the  sixth  day  after  our  travellers  bad  left 
Chester,  the  fiit  ooachman  soddenly  stopped, 
and  knocking  with  his  fist  against  the  windoir 
next  to  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  said— >^  Then 's 
London,  madam/' 

''Bless  mel"  said  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  ''yoa 
must  be  mirtaken ;  why  I  see  nothing  but  a 
parcel  of  black  chimn^  through  a  yellaw  Ibg, 
which  makes  me  feel  quite  sick/' 

Molly  Davies  drew  back  her  head  at  the 
same  instant  from  the  opposite  window,  and  in 
a  voice  of  woe  exclaimed,  **  And  have  I  kft&y 
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own  l»eantifiil  country,  and  run  the  risk  of 
beings  robbed  and  murdered,  to  see  soch  a  dirty 
place  as  that  yonder !" 

**  I  told  yott  how  it  woald  he,  Molly  Davies," 
lEMiid  Jane  Pierce ;  "^  I  knew  you  would  repent 
coming." 

It  was  dark  when  the  party  found  them- 
selres  band  fde  in  London;  and  the  fat 
eoei^man  lost  his  way  repeatedly.  The  streets 
were  at  this  period  very  badly  lighted,  but  had 
they  been  illuminated  with  gas  it  would  still 
have  been  darkness  visible,  so  impenetrable 
was  tbe  fog  that  filled  the  streets  and  houses. 

After  tramping  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  running  foul  of  two  or  three  coaches 
and  as  many  drays,  and  being  within  an  inch 
of  upsetting,  the  party — ^tired,  cold,  and 
dispirited — at  last  reached  their  lodgings :  there 
they  found  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva.  Thick 
curtains  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  fog,  a  large 
fire  blazed  in  the  grate,  and  a  number  of  wax 
lights  set  off  the  handsome  furniture  with  which 
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the  room  was  filled  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
offisred  a  moat  agreeable  contrast  to  the  gloom 
without. 

After  giying  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva  a  hearty 
salnte^  Mr.  Llewdyn  wheeled  a  large  arm- 
chair exactly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  fire, 
seated  himself  in  it,  placed  a  foot  on  each  hob, 
and  mbbing  his  hands  together,  exclaimed, 
**  Now  if  I  had  but  my  jug  of  ale  and  my  pipe, 
I  should  say  it  was  possible  to  be  comfortable 
«Ten  in  London." 

Eva  and  Wenefirede  retired  to  a  comer  of 
the  room,  and  firom  the  multitade  of  questions 
asked,  and  the  innumerable  histories  whieh 
were  related,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that 
they  had  a  twdre  months',  instead  of  a  twdve 
days*,  badget  of  news  to  discoss. 

*'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  us  are  deaf, 
Wenefirede,''  said  Eleanor,  as  Wenefirede  m  a 
meny  voice  was  relating  some  most  exodlent 
joke  about  aunt  Anne's  &t  coachman. 

•*  Do  leave  her  alone,  Eleanor,"  said  Mr. 
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Llewelyn ;  ^'  I  can't  hear  a  word  that  is  said  in 
that  comer,  bat  when  I  hear  them  kogh  I 
can't  help  laughing  too." 

*'  Supper,  supper,"  cried  Mrs.  Wynn,  who 
hated  family  jars. 

'*  A  bowl  of  flummery,  I  do  declare/'  cried 
Mr.  Llewelyn.  *^  Ah,  Miss  Eva,  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  this  unexpected  treat,  I  can  see 
by  your  blushing  so  deeply.'' 

"  I  thought  of  it,  sir,  but  Peggy  made  it :  she 
said  she  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  eatable,  for 
that  the  poor  English  people  did  not  know 
what  good  buttermilk  was." 

Sapper  ended,  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva  arose 
to  depfirt,  and  the  latter  begged  hard  to  be 
allowed  to.  take  Wenefrede  with  her.  Mrs. 
Llewelyn  readily  assented ;  but  Eleanor,  draw- 
ing herself  up,  appealed  to  her  father  to 
prerent  a  step  so  derogatory  to  her  sister's 
dignity.  ^*  Let  her  wait  at  least  till  liord  and 
Lady  Gladstone  have  paid  their  respects 
to  her   and    to  us,  and  not  let  them  have 
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it  to  say  that   Wenefrede  was  foraed  apoa 
them." 

''  Well,  well,  Eleanor,  don't  work  yoiindf 
into  a  rage,  for  I  think  Wenefrede  k  too  tired 
to  go  anywhere  to-night,  and  will  look  mcie 
blooming  to-morrow/' 

Wenefrede  was  not  sorry  for  this  shoit 
repriere,  tat  she  dreaded  her  first  intenrieir 
with  Lord  and  JLady  Gladstone  more  sad 
more  erery  minute;  and  the  Aooght  thst 
they  woold  not  like  her  was  eonstaatly  hansi- 
ing  her;  bnt  she,  nevertheless,  slept  soundly, 
after  expressing  her  astonishment  that  mj 
person  eonld  be  so  foolish  as  to  walk  abemt 
the  streets,  calling  ont,  **  past'  eleren  o'dock> 
and  a  rainy  night !"  Nor  did  any  of  the 
noises  that  so  often  ''murder  sleep"  early  ia 
the  morning  in  London  rouse  her  from  her 
dreams :  she  heard  not  the  dostman's  bell, 
or  cry  of ''dost,  dost  ho!"  or  the  shrill  ery 
of'milkbelowr  or theeaUofthelsraelitiih 
porehaser  of  dddothes,  who  was  eaity  abroad 
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gons,  eartSy  and  drays  rolled  noisily  on  tlieir 
way^  aad  she  heard  them  not:  but  when, 
al  lengthy  she  did  open  her  eyes,  she  was 
moat  agreeably  surprised  by  seeing  Eva  sealed 
near  the  bed,  engaged  with  some  work  which, 
judging  from  the  earnestness  with  which  she 
proeecQted  it,  was  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Era!"  she  ezdaimed,  **  how 
did  you  get  here?  I  thought  you  told  me 
ladies  nerer  walked  abont  alone  in  London, 
and  that  they  never  got  up  early  in  the 
morning.*' 
**  Oh !  I  came  in  my  annVs  chair ;  and  I  had 

a  strong  inducement  to  get  up  early,  I ** 

"  Oh,  you  came  in  your  aunt's  chair,  Eva ! — 
ah,  I  remember  now  all  you  told  me  about 
Ike  sedan-chairs  ^^well,  but  what  could  in- 
^hice  you  to  get  up  so  unfashionably  early  V* 

**  Kothing  more  or  less  than  to  have  the 
honoor  of  acting  as  your  tire- woman ;  for  you 
Vftust  know  that  Mrs.  Llewe^  commissioned 
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me  to  order  an  entire  new  wardrobe  for  you, 
and  I  am  anadooa  to  see  whether  the  dress  ia 
which  you  are  to  be  presented  to  my  wide 
and  aunt  is  becoming:  last  night  I  dis- 
covered a  strange  blander  had  been  made 
in  the  size  of  the  waist,  and  at  the  instant  you 
awoke  I  was  bnsily  engaged  in  rectiffing  it; 
bnt  look  at  the  dress,"  said  Era,  holding  it  up 
before  the  eyes  of  Wenefrede,  '*  and  tell  me 
what  yon  think  of  it«" 

**  It  is  beaatifbl ! — ^mnch  too  beaatifbl  fiw 
me^ 

**  Herbert  would  say  that  it  was  not  half 
beantifhl  enongh  jRor  the  beautiful  figure  it 
was  to  have  the  happiness  of  covering/'  ssid 
Eva,  langhingtf • 

''  Pray,  Eva,  do  not  talk  of  Herb^  tu 
I  feel  convinced  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  wkh 
some  German  lady,  and  quite  forgotten  me 
and  Glyn  Llewelyn.  You  cannot  imagiBe 
what  paios  I  take  not  to  think  about  him/' 

*"  That  is  the  sure  way  to  think  aboiU  him 
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from  morning  to  nigbV'  said  Eva,  smiling 
and  bloshing.  **  I  remember  determining  not 
to  think  abont  Howel,  before  be  made  his 
offer, — and  what  was  the  consequence?  I 
thought  of  him  ten  times  more  than  I  had 
ever  done  before." 

Wenefrede's  toilet  was  just  completed  when 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  and  Eleanor  entered  the  room, 
both  anxious  to  set  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage the  little  country^  girl  who,  they  hoped, 
would  one  day  or  other  figure  in  the  peerage. 
Eleanor  was  so  well  pleased  with  Wenefrede's 
appearance  that,  holdbg  out  her  hiuid  to  Eva, 
she  exclaimed, — 
"  Miss  Wynn,  I  thank  youT 
Early  in  the  day  Lord  and  Lady  Gladstone 
arrived,  and  Wenefirede,  to  her  no  small  com- 
fort, discovered  that  a  lord  and  lady  were, 
after  all,  mere  human  beings.  Even  Eleanor 
was  satisfied  with  the  respect  paid  to  her  and 
her  fotlier  by  Lord  and  Lady  Gladstone,  and 
the  kindness  shown  by  them  to  Wenefirede. 
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Tbfcmgh  there  was  iniieh  stete  sad  ibm 
obsenred  in  Lsdj  Gladstone's  dmwiDg-room, 
jet  there  was  no  lade  of  amusement  when 
Ets  and  Weneficede  were  alone;  and  pSj 
and  happily  the  days  went  hj  with  them. 
Bat  for  the  hope  of  seeing  thdr  sod,  Mr.  sad 
Mrs.  Ilewdyn  wonld  inunediatdjr  hare  re- 
tamed  home;  fin*,  after  spending^  a  few  days 
in  London,  thej  diseorered  that  smoke  sad 
iioise  did  not  agree  with  them,— that  there 
was  no  fan  in  a  London  tragedy,*— «nd  thst 
an  interlade  at  a  wake  at  Conway  was  modi 
more  amnaing ;  and  aa  to  all  the  fine  singing 
Lady  Gladstone  took  them  to  hear,  why  thqr 
coald  hear  better  any  day  in  the  week  in  their 
own  halL  In  short,  the  only  amnsement  that 
really  eaUed  forth  their  iqiprobation,  was  Ae 
exhibition  of  a  man  who  hnitated  **  tibe  honei, 
the  huntsmen,  and  a  pack  of  lioands^--«  shaai 
doetor,  an  old  woman,  a  drunken  man,— Ae 
beUs,  the  flute,  the  doable  eurteil,  and  the 
organ  with  three  rmees,  by  his  own  natnisl 
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Toioe."  The  imitation  of  the  huntsmen  and 
the  hounds  was  so  perfect  that  Mr.  Llewelyn 
forgot  it  was  not  a  real  fox-chaise,  and  starting 
firom  his  seat,  he  waved  his  hat  aronnd  his 
head,  and  cried  out  most  lustily,  **  Tally  ho ! 
tally  ho ! — ^for  though  I  don't,  I  am  sure  the 
hounds  do  see  the  fox." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

''Ob!  thou  wilt  come  no  more! 
Neyer^-never—nefer— never  T 

KxHo  Ltii. 

But  we  have  left  our  heroes  ehiyering  in  the 
cold  a  most  unconscionable  time;  for  Aougli 
the  morning  on  which  they  made  their  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  London  was  remarkaUj 
bright  for  the  season  of  the  year,  still  the 
**sun  that  shone  so  cold"  might  have  bees 
described  by  the  duke's  attendants  quite 
as  feeHngly  as  by  the  idiot  boy,  for  ibey 
were  kept  beneath  its  December  nys, 
hemmed  in  by  the  crowd,  till  they  looked 
more  like  petrifactions  than  conquering 
heroes. 
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Howel  had  turned  his  head  to  speak  to  a 
gentleman,  who  was  riding  close  behind  him, 
when  he  heard  a  well-known  voice  exclaim  in 
Welsh, — 

''Bless  us  all,  if  that  is  not  oar  young 
master,  God  bless  him !" 

In  utter  astonishment,  Howel  looked  to- 
wards the  window  whence  the  Toice  came, 
and  beheld  not  only  the  necks  and  shoulders, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bodies  of  Molly  Dayies  and  Jane  Pierce 
stretched  out  of  it  Their  loud  and  often 
repeated  exclamations  of  delight,  uttered  in 
*^an  unknown  tongue,"  attracted  general 
attention,  and  caused  some  to  smile,  and 
some  to  sneer;  but  neither  smile  nor  sneer 
was  regarded  by  Howel,  and,  taking  off  his 
hat,  he  bowed  most  kindly  to  his  country- 
women. 

**  Look  at  his  hat  and  feathers  I  look  at  his 
coat !"  screamed  Molly  Davies,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  admiration.    ''  Well,  indeed,  now,  if  he  is 


not  better  worth  lookbig  si  than  all  theoglili 
in  London  pot  together." 

**  Gladstone  1 "  aaid^  Howel,  in  a  lom 
almost  inarticalate  from  emotion,  ^017 
mother — ^my  fikther  are  in  Londim,  and  pe^ 
haps  Eva." 

**  And  your  sister,  ohi  where  is  she!  sorely 
not  left  by  herself  at  Glyn  LlewdynT 

<<  Oh!  Eleanor  is  qnite  old  enoog^  to  tdtt 
eare  of  herself**  said  Howd,  with  a  smik. 

^  Nonsense,  Llewelyn  I  70a  know  wsl 
enoogh  to  which  of  yoor  sisters  I  allude. 
Oh!  how  mneh  I  wish  I  had  been  at  bcr 
side  when  she  anived^— how  modi  I  enTy— " 

A  sudden  halt  in  the  proeesaon  eaaied 
Gladstone  to  halt  in  the  middle  of  his  speeeh 

It  was  rery  late  in  the  day  when  the  yooif 
officers  were  relessed  from  their  atteadamw 
on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough :  so  lale  ti^ 
mil  hope  of  seeing  them  that  night  had  bees 
giren  np  by  the  impatient  partf  aasembled  sft 
Lord  Gladstone's;  when,  unannoonced,  they 
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walked  into  the  drawing  room.  Sneh  a  scene 
of  crying  and  kissing  as  followed  was  pro- 
bably never  performed  before,  except  in  a 
German  play.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  in  the  exu- 
berance of  his  delight,  declared  that  he  would 
have  a  kiss  firom  every  lady  present ;  and 
even  Lady  Gladstone  allowed  him  to  touch 
her  cheek  with  his  lips. 

The  party  was  just  becoming  rational  when 
into  the  room  bustled  old  Evan,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  in  Welsh,  "  you 
have  been  more  than  an  hour  in  this  house. 
Master  Howel,  and  I  did  not  hear  a  word 
about  it  from  those  stupid  English  servants  !'* 

**But,  Evan,"  said  Howel,  trying  to  look 
grave,  ^  how  did  it  happen  that  you  were  not 
in  attendance  this  afternoon  on  your  own 
eonntrywomen,  at  my  fiither's  lodgings?  for 
an  old  soldier  like  you  might  have  explained 
many  things,  as  the  procession  passed  by,  that 
must  have  sorely  puzzled  them." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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''  I  should  like  to  shake  Jaae  Piate." 
enhumed  Etmn,  paasionately.  *^  Why,  will 
yoa  believe  it,  Master  Bowel,  if  I  give  her 
a  word  of  advice  she  tells  me  to  miod  b^ 
own  business,  and  that  she  knows  as  moek 
of  the  ways  of  the  world  as  I  do.  For  nqr 
part  I  hate  such  knowing  people,  that  I  do, 
in  my  heart.** 

^  Bat  yonr  hatred  of  Jane  Pierce^  Evan, 
does  not  aoooant  for  yonr  not  jcuning  the 
crowd  which  assembled  to  see  the  raimortsi 
Doke  of  Marlborough  pass  through  the 
streets*  I  imagined  that  you  would  have  cot 
quite  a  figure  on  the  ooeasion,  and  would 
have  tossed  your  hat  so  high  with  joy  as  to 
have  lost  sight  of  it  for  ever,  and  shouted 
Marlborough  and  Blenheim,  till  you  lost  yo«r 
voice  for  a  month." 

^*  I  never  got  s%fat  of  the  duke,  or  anybody 
worth  seemg  all  to-day,"  replied  Eiaa: 
**  never  was  more  disappomted  in  my  life;" 
and^  looking  to  the  door,  he  made  his  exit. 
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''I  think/'  said  Eva,  ''that  I  can  explain 
ike  real  caose  of  poor  Evan's  disappointment : 
as  nsuai,  he  felt  convinced  that  nobody  knew 
anything  correctly  but  himself,  and  declared 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  doke 
woold  pass  through  the  streets  named ;  and 
so  he  walked  a  mile  or  more  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  consequently  never  even  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  procession." 

Mr.  Llewelyn  remained  ten  days  in  London 
after  the  arrival  of  his  son,  and  then  an- 
nounced that  Christmas  was  near  at  hand,  and 
that  he  must  return  home. 

'«Do  not  say  so,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Gladstone.  ''You  positively  must  eat 
your  Christmas  dinner  with  us:  we  cannot, 
we  will  not,  allow  you  to  leave  us  so  soon." 

*'  Oh!  my  dear  lord,  you  are  very  good.    I 

feel  much  obliged  to  you;  but  I  have  kept 

a  merry  Christmas  at  Olyn  Llewelyn  for  the  , 

last  forty  years,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I 

will  keep  one  there  as  long  as  I  live." 
h2 
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**  Bat  surely,  my  good  sir,  you  can  send  a 
line  or  two  to  yoor  steward  and  hoosekeepo', 
and  order  a  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  all  your 
poor  people,  as  usual,  and  you  can  remaiii 
with  us." 

**  No,  that  will  not  do,  my  lord ;  there  would 
be  no  real  pleasure  or  fun  at  the  Glyn,  if  mj 
wife  and  I  were  not  there :  so  go  we  most, 
for  the  sake  of  our  neighbours." 

'^But  your  daughter,  Miss  Wenefirede ;  yoa 
will  leave  her  with  Lady  Gladstone  and  Eta: 
they  will  be  charmed  with  her  company." 

"My  lord,"  said  Eleanor,  "Lady  Glad- 
stone has  already  made  a  simUar  proposal; 
but  on  my  representing  to  her  that,  as  no 
engagement  was  allowed  to  eidst  at  present 
between  her  son  and  my  sister,  it  would  be 
much  more  correct  for  her  to  return  home 
with  her  parents,  she  withdrew  her  request'* 

"  Lady  Gladstone  is  certainly  a  better  judge 
in  such  affiurs  than  I  am ;  but  I  have  grown 
quite  fond  of  pretty  little   Wenefrede,  and 
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shonld  be  very  happy  to  see  her  married  to 
my  son  to-morrow  ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  the 
wedding  should  not  take  place  before  he  leaves 
England/' 

**  No  sir,  no ;  they  are  both  too  young :  it 
will  be  better  for  your  son  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  world,  and  my  daughter  to  learn  a  little 
more  of  housekeeping,  before  they  talk  of 
marrying." 

Mrs.  Llewelyn,  though  she  said  nothing, 
like  a  celebrated  parrot,  thought  the  more, 
and  wondered  that  a  sensible  man,  like  her 
husband,  should  talk  such  nonsense. 

^* Bless  me!"  said  she,  in  her  soliloquy; 
**  why,  Wenefrede  already  knows  quite  enough 
about  housekeeping  for  a  fine  lady :  for  what 
good  would  her  being  able  to  manage  a  dairy 
be  to  her  in  London,  where  nobody  keeps  a 
cow  or  knows  what  the  taste  of  good  milk  is?  ' 
Por  anything  that  I  can  see.  Lady  Gladstone 
troubles  herself  as  little  with  her  preserves 
and  pickles  as  the  queen  does." 
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But  all  Mrs.  liewelyn's  wise  thoaghts  ' 
of  no  avail;  and    poor  Wenefirede,  with  a 
reluctance  visible  to  all,  seated  herself,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  in  one  comer  of  aont 
Anne's  commodious  coach,  and  bade  adieu  to 
London,  and  (more  distressing  still),  to  Her-  * 
bert  Gladstone.    Mrs.  Llewelyn  was  moat  on-  - 
usually  vehement  in  her  abuse  of  the  Duke  < 
Marlborough,  who  would  not  allow  Howd  to^ 
accompany  her  home. 

^  An  ill-natured  man !  I  only  hope  he  may ' 
have  a  son  of  his  own  some  day,  and  that  the^^^-^ 
queen  will  forbid  his  spending  his  riiiiiihuin  *■  ^" 
with  him,"  were  the  concluding  words  of  her-^-^ 
speech. 

"*  By  Saiut  David,  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I IJCI 
could  breathe  again !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Llewe-  - — '^ 
lyn,  letting  down  the  coach  window  next  to  ^^ 
him — after  leaving  London  fog  and  smoke  -^^ 
several  miles  behind  him — and  inhaling  the  ^^ 
dear,  frosty  air  with  as  much  satisfiustion  aa  ke^i^ 
had  ever  done  his  fiivourite  fames  of  tobaceow 


/ 
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TVenefrede  appeared  to  have  fallen  asleep ; 
bat  evidently  did  not  enjoy  *'  pleasant  dreams 
and  slambers  light,*'  for  her  breast  heaved, 
and  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek.  Poor  girl ! 
she  certainly  deserved  pity ;  for  she  had  not 
only  left  Gladstone,  but  Eva  Wynn  behind 
her,  and  she  felt  as  if  each  time  the  ponderous 
wlieek  revolved  on  their  azletree,  that  they 
carried  her  a  few  paces  further  from  love  and 
happiness. 

**  My  dear  Wenefrede,"  at  length  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Llewelyn,  **  how  very  uneasy  your  sleep 
18 !     What  did  you  take  for  your  breakfast  V* 
**  Nothing,  ma'am." 

**  Nothing,  my  poor  child !  Do  you  hear 
that,  Mr.  Llewelyn  ?  Pray  order  something 
very  nice  to  be  got  ready  at  the  first  inn  we 
stop  at." 

^  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear ;  for  to  tell 
the  truth,  country  air  has  made  me  con« 
fbondedly  hungry." 

Aunt  Anne  was  delighted  to  see  the  whole 
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ptrtj  retam  in  health  and  safely ;  but  it  was 
very  eYident  that  the  fiitcoaehmanandhb  four 
&t  hones,  were  neither  **  last  nor  least**  in  her 
thoaghts. 

Not  haTing  been  present  at  the  eonfiuion  of 
tongnes  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  we  do  not  ibel 
eqnal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  noise  sad 
the  unintelligible  ebatteripg  which  greeted  the 
Llewelyns  on  their  arnTal  at  home.  From 
the  dairy-maid  to  the  harper,  all  imagined 
that  (aniike  the  needy  knife-grinder)  they  bed 
**  a  story  to  tell :"  every  senrant,  not  onfy 
talked,  but  ezpeeted  to  be  listened  to ;  and 
Mrs.  Llewelyn  stood  amongst  them  till  she  was 
ready  to  sink  on  the  floor  from  iatigae.  At 
length  some  of  the  seirants  left  off  talkiog, 
and  condescended  to  uncord  packages,  and  to 
arrange  the  luggage.  From  one  package 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
Mrs.  Llewdyn  produced  a  present  for  eroy 
serrant  in  the  household,  sent  them  by  their 
young  master  as  si  Christmas  gift. 
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**  And  who  is  thb  warm  cloak  for  ?'*  said 
Wenefredc. 

'« Oh!  that  18  for  Catryn  H£n:  only  think 
of  Howel's  thinking  of  her !  but  I  suppose/' 
added  Mrs.  Llewelyn,  '*  that  I  must  take  it  to 
her  myself,  or  she  will  not  get  it." 

*'I  will  take  it  with  pleasure,  madam;*' 
said  Jane  Pierce,  stepping  forward. 

^*  Sat  how  is  this,  Jane  Pierce  ?  I  have  got 
to  the  end  of  my  son's  presents,  and  I  find 
nothing  for  you.  Here,  Molly  Davies,  is  a 
gown  ticketed  with  your  name,  smart  enough 
to  turn  your  head." 

Jane  Pierce,  with  a  smile,  replied,  that  '*  she 
had  a  much  handsomer  gown  to  show,  which 
had  been  presented  to  her  by  her  young  master 
hunself." 

**  Very  pretty  goings  on,  upon  my  honour !" 
said  Mr.  Llewelyn,  laughing. 

Bat  Eleanor  considered  it  no  laughing 
matter,  and  in  a  stem  voice  asked  Jane  Pierce 
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haw  slie  eoiild  think  of  aoeqitiiig  a  prasent 
firom  so  young  a  man? 

Jane  Pieree  cEd  not  answer  tlna  question; 
but  Hr*  Llewelyn,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
opon  her,  fancied  he  conld  see  a  fiuat  aaSe 
curl  her  long  nanow  lipe.  "ELeBJoar  left  the 
hall,  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  inddged  in  what  is 
styled  a  horse  lan§^:  how  it  acquired  Ae 
name  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  nerer 
haying  heard  of  any  animal,  excepting  a 
hyeni^  that  was  known  to  indulge  in  a  laog^; 
a  dog,  all  the  worid  knows,  never  adYaaeei 
beyond  a  grin :  but  this  is  an  important  nb- 
ject,  quite  out  of  our  line,  and  we  must  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  zoologists. 

Hie  usual  hospitality  and  noisy  mirth  whieh 
had  welcomed  in  old  Christmas  to  Oip^ 
Llewelyn  Hall  for  upwards  of  a  century,  wa$ 
(if  such  a  thing  were  possible)  outd<me  tUi 
year;  Mr.  Uewdyn  making  his  month's 
absence  firom  home  an  eseose  for  all  imagin- 
able and  unimaginable  hospitable  eztraYagaaoe. 
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Mrs.  Llewelyn  laughed  maeh,  talked  madk, 
danced  nmeh,  but  still  it  was  no  merry  Christ- 
inas to  her ;  for  her  son,  whose  presence  woold 
hare  made  her  think  a  prison  gay,  was  absent : 
she  could  not  quote  firom  Hamlet,  but  she  fislt 
that  without  her  son  the  world  was  ^  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable,"  and  lor  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  saw  the  last  of  her  Christmae 
guests  depart  without  r^pret 

Nor  was  Wenefirede  more  happy ;  and  after 
watehing  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  three  Misses  lioyd 
(who  had  remained  several  days  after  the  rest 
of  the  company  had  departed)  till  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  Olyn,  she  hurried  to  her  own 
room,  quite  delighted  with  the  idea  that  now 
she  might  be  as  miserable  as  she  pleased. 

And  how  had  Howel  passed  his  Christmas  t 
Why,  in  love-making  and  gaiety ;  but  he  was 
a  true  Briton,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with 
longings  to  share  in  the  revels  of  his  fiither's 
hall :  for  one  country  dance  there,  even  had 
his  partner  been  Jane  Pierce,  he  fislt  that  he 
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would  gladly  have  reUnqnished  the  honour  of 
attending  a  coort  baU,  and  dancing  with  tte 
lovely  Dnchess  of  Marlborongk. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1706,  he  was  onoe 
more  summoned  from  ^Move  to  glory,"  and 
embarked  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli 
and  Herbert  Gladstone  for  Holland.  "  Nought 
say  we  here"  of  the  crossing  of  the  Maese  by 
the  troops  of  the  Dnke,  or  of  the  journey  lie 
afterwards  took  to  Crewtynach,  to  which  pkee 
he  went  to  confer  with  Prince  Louis  of  Baden; 
for  all  the  events  that  occurred  there,  and  the 
disappointments  that  followed  on  the  Mosdie, 
are  matters  of  history,  and  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  private  adventures  of 
Howel  Llewelyn.  For  the  same  reason  we 
pass  over  a  long  list  of  **  glorious  deeds*'  per- 
formed  during  the  summer  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  take  up  our  history  after  the  duke  aad 
his  staff  had  arrived  in  Vienna :  which  event 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  November,  1705. 

In  high  health  and  spirits  our  young  fiiend 
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entered  thia  city,  which  was  so  famed  for  its 
fiucinations  and  gaietfr,  that  had  that  prince  of 
bypocritesy  Mahomet,  passed  near  it,  he  would 
hare  turned  away  from  it,  and  said  as  he  did 
of  Damascus, — ^*  I  will  not  enter  the  fair  city,  it 
is  too  delicious/'  Amusement  alone  appeared 
to  be  the  vocation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
pleasure-loying  capital.  Ball  succeeded  ball, 
and  masquerade  succeeded  masquerade,  till  the 
heads  of  our  young  firiends  might  be  pardoned 
for  growing  a  little  giddy,  and  their  eyes  for 
being  a  little  dazzled  by  the  fair  forms  that 
surrounded  them  in  the  **  never-ending,  still 
beg^ning"  waltz.  What  would  have  been 
Mrs.  Llewelyn's  surprise  and  horror  could  she 
hare  beheld  her  son  with  his  arms  encircling 
the  waist  of  a  fair  princess^  whilst  her  hand 
rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  she  looked  in  his 
face  and  smiled  and  talked  with  perfect  com- 
posure. Eya,  too,  had  she  beheld  the  sight, 
would  hare  probably  felt  more  *' virtuously 
indignant"  at  such  barefaced  impudence  than 
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Cf?eii  Mrs.  liewelyn ;  but  in  blifsfiil  igBomioe 
Hirnj  read  a  long  aoeount  sent  them  bj  HxmA 
of  a  new  dance  called  the  Walts,  which  he  had 
learned  in  Oennany :  wondering  what  eoold 
make  it  so  delightfhl,  and  what  it  could  he 
like. 

Days  flew  by,  and  the  yoimg  hcroei  of 
Mffnhdm  appeased  to  have  fbrgottea  fliat 
""the  fieki  of  glory,"  and  not  a  ball-room,  *^h 
the  field  for  men;*'  when  theynoeiTed  an 
inTitation  to  join  a  large  party  of  hnnterB,  wlio 
were  preparing  to  Tint  the  winter  retreat  of 
the  wild  boar  and  the  elk  in  the  Blaek  Fonat 
in  Hungary. 

No  leoond  invitation  was  ncecaaary;  the 
Cbw  preparattons  needful  for  the  ezpeditioa 
were  speedily  completed,  leave  of  absence  was 
obtained  from  head-quarters,  and  Ty wysog, 
who  was  deemed  too  TalnaUe  and  too  ftithlU 
a  friend  to  have  his  fife  endangered  by  the 
toaks  of  an  infuriated  wild  boar,  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Howd's  attendants. 


.ULBirXLT]l*B  XBIB.  Ill 

The  wild  enthiisiaam  inspired  by  a  spedes 
off  liimting  alike  new  and  exciting^  was  rather 
increased  than  abated  when  the  leave  of  absence 
of  cor  yonng  friends  had  nearly  expired;  and 
they  annoonced  to  their  comrades,  while,  after 
a  most  soccessfal  day's  sport,  they  were  seated 
around  a  blazing  fire,  that  the  hunt  of  the 
next  day  must  be  their  last  in  the  Black 
Forest 

Little  did  the  joyoos  party  carousing  around 
that  blazing  fire  dream  of  '^  the  numbers  that 
would  rue  the  hunting  of  that  day"  which, 
was  already  breaking  upon  them.  Soon  after 
son-rise  the  call  from  the  jager  horn  roused 
hundreds  of  noble  youths  from  their  slumbers, 
and  long  and  cheerily  did  it  ring  amongst  the 
ateep  mountains  and  wild  rocky  dells  which 
Bwronnded  the  wild  desolate  waste.  Early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 
Howel  spurred  his  fiery  steed,  and  soon  left 
Herbert,  who  rode  a  less  spirited  horse,  far  be- 
kind  him;  nor  did  Herbert  obtain  even  a 
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paseing  glimpse  of  him  doling  the  remainder  rf 
the  day.  Night  closed  in :  a  December  night 
in  the  Black  Forest,  and  dreadfhlly  cold  and 
piercing;  but  our  bold  banters  heeded  it  nol, 
and  the  flasks  of  wine  and  of  brandy  were 
passing  quickly  from  one  comrade  to  aaotber, 
amongst  a  large  group  of  hunters  who  were 
seated  around  an  enormous  fire,  when  Herbert 
Gladstone  joined  them. 

'*  Where  is  your  friend  ?  where  is  young 
Llewelyn  ?"  asked  several  eager  voices  at 
once. 

**  I  know  not/'  exdauned  Gladstone,  in  a 
voice  of  alarm.  ''  I  imagined  he  made  one 
of  your  party." 

*<  He  must  have  joined  another  party,  md 
will  fall  in  with  us  on  our  road  back  to 
Vienna  to-morrow,"  said  young  Count  Waln- 
stein. 

**He  was  with  the  party  who  killed  tlie 
boar  that  we  missed,'*  observed  a  young  man: 
**  I  saw  him  ridmg  by  the  aide  of  that  tall 
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Hungarian,  who  spends  four  months  of  erery 
year  in  hunting  in  this  forest*" 

This  assertion  calmed  Herbert's  fears  for 
the  safety  of  his  friend ;  he  ate  his  supper, 
and  retired  to  rest  on  the  floor  of  a  miserable 
hut,  with  his  cloak  for  a  coverlid,  and  slept 
as  soundly  as  he  had  ever  done  on  a  bed  of 
down. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  told  that 
the  tall  Hungarian  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  many  of  his  own  party  of 
hunters  were  already  on  the  road  to  Vienna.- 
Herbert  asked  for  Llewelyn,  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  started  with  them. 

On  reaching  Vienna,  Herbert  instantly 
rode  to  his  lodgings,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Howel  had  not  been  heard 
of.  lywysog,  on  perceiving  Herbert,  sprang 
forward  with  a  joyful  bound;  but  when  he 
discovered  that  he  was  alcme,  he  rushed  past 
him  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  stood  for  a 
short  time  sniffing  the  air,  and  then  returned 

VOL.  III.  I 
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fto  the  room,  rested  his  head  on  Herbert's 
knee,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  wlmied 
piteonsly. 

**'IY'T^^'  P^^**  Tywysog!  where,  ohi 
where  is  your  master?"  said  Herbert,  m  a 
mehmcholy  tone.  The  dog  looked  towards 
the  door,  and  then  gave  a  load  howl. 

"Tywysog,  you  will  drive  me  mad  I"  erid 
Herbert,  starting  up,  and  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  at  a  rapid  pace. 

At  length,  unable  to  bear  longff  this 
miserable  state  of  suspense,  he  seized  his 
hat,  and,  followed  by  Tywysog,  walked  to  the 
house  of  the  nobleman  who  had  invited 
Howel  to  join  the  hunt.  He  found  a  laige 
par^  of  hunters,  gaily  talking  over  the  dan- 
gers past ;  but  Howel  was  not  amongst  them, 
nor  could  any  one  present  give  any  accooBt 
of  him.  Vainly  did  they  strive  to  keq> 
Herbert  with  them :  he  hurried  from  lig^t 
and  noise,  hoping  to  find  relief  to  his  troabkd 
apirit  in  quiet  and  darkness;    but  when  he 
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reached  his  own  room,  he  felt  as  if  the  light 
and  the  noise  were  more  tolerable  than  his 
own  undisturbed  thoughts. 

Herbert  sent  messengers  to  every  house  in 
ihe  city  in  which  Howel  had  an  acquaintance ; 
bnt  they  all  returned  with  the  same  heart- 
rending intelligenoCy  tbat  of  Howel  they  knew 
nothing. 

The  recollection  that  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  to  leave  Vienna  on  the  following 
morning  for  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  that  he 
must  accompany  him,  well  nigh  threw  Her- 
bert into  a  fever:  he  packed  up  everything 
of  value  belonging  to  Howel,  and,  followed 
by  the  restless  and  unhappy  Tywysog,  left 
Vienna  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis- 
traction. 

His  feelings  were  more  or  less  participated 
in  by  every  officer  on  the  staff;  and  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  Howel,  who  was  not 
only  beloved  by  the  officers  of  his  regiment, 
i2 
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bnt  by  tbe  men,  cast  a  temporary  gloom  ofv 
tbe  mess-table  and  the  barrack-room. 

For  many  days  Herbert  strove  to  baoy  wf 
his  spirits  with  die  hope  that  Howd  would 
join  them  at  Berlin:  bat,  alas  !  he  came  not; 
and  Herbert  received  a  letter  from  a  Germia 
baron,  at  whose  castle  the  hunters  had  halted 
for  the  night,  on  their  way  to  the  BU^ 
Forest,  from  which  he  learned  that  no  tidmgs 
could  be  obtained  of  Howel  amongst  tbe  few 
hunters  who  were  still  pursuing  their  sport  ia 
the  forest. 

As  long  as  even  a  glimmer  of  hope  re- 
mained, Herbert  had  determined  upon  post- 
poning the  heart-rending  task  of  writing  to 
Mr.  Llewelyn  and  Mrs.  Wynn;  but  now  he 
felt,  cost  him  what  it  might,  that  the  dreadfU 
tidings  must  be  communicated*  He  de- 
spatched the  letters  by  one  of  his  own  servants, 
who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  them  to  Wales. 
The  idea  once  oocurred  to  him  of  sending 
T^wysog  with  him;  but  the  poor  dog, since 
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be  liad  lost  his  master,  had  attached  himself 
to  Herbert  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that 
he  could  not  make  np  his  mind  to  part  with 
him. 

From  the  hom*  that  Herbert's  letter  was 
received  at  Glyn  Llewelyn,  it  might  be  said 
that  "the  sun  of  the  Llewelyns  had  set,*' 
for  the  sound  of  joy  and  the  sound  of 
gladness  were  never  more  heard  within  their 
baU. 

And  how  did  Eva  bear  the  fearful  tidings? 
— ^For  a  time  she  was  perfectly  stunned  by 
the  blow,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  every- 
thing  that  was  going  on  around  her;  and 
when  at  length  she  awoke  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  her  misery,  a  serious  fit  of  illness 
followed,  and  fears  for  her  life  were  enter- 
tained. But  Eva  was  one  of  the  least  selfish 
of  human  beings;  and,  though  life  had  be- 
oome  valueless  to  her,  for  the  sake  of  her 
mother  she  prayed  to  live.  Her  prayer  was 
heard;    but  when   she  was  sufficiently  re* 
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ooyered  to  leare  her  own  room,  and  she  tried 
to  occupy  herself  with  her  usual  employmenti, 
the  work  would  finequently  fall  from  her 
hands,  and  she  would  sit  with  ber  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor  for  hours  at  a  time :  but  tboagk 
her  hands  were  idle,  her  mind  was  busily  at 
work. 

As  her  health  improved,  she  obtained  sack 
mastery  oyer  her  feelings  that  although  a  odd 
heavy  weight  pressed  on  her  heart,  yet  would 
she  converse  calmly  with  her  mother ;  and  at 
length  she  declared  herself  equal  to  a  visit 
to  Glyn  Llewelyn,  and  an  interview  with  poor 
Mrs.  Llewelyn. 

When  Eva  arrived  at  the  Glyn,  Mr. 
Llewelyn  came  out  to  receive  her :  he  did  not 
speak,  but  lifted  her  from  her  horse  and 
carried  her  into  the  hall.  Eva  looked  aroand 
her  and  shuddered.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  burst  out  in  a  wild 
paroxysm  of  grief,  that  seemed  to  shake 
his  whole  frame.     Eva  gaied  at  him  with 
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tearless  eyes,  bat  felt  as  if  her  heart  was 
breaking. 

*'  We  loved  him  too  much :  we  made  an  idol 
of  him — ^he  has  been  taken  from  us/'  Mr. 
Uewelyn  at  length  exclaimed  with  a  convulsive 
sigh. 

"  Give  Bomiw  words,  the  grief  that  doth  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o*er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break,*' 

says  one  who  was  deeply  read  in  every  passion 
of  the  human  heart;  and  thoi^h  the  effort  it 
cost  Mr.  Llewelyn  to  speak  these  few  words 
was  great,  yet  in  a  short  time  after  he  became 
tolerably  composed,  and  asked  Eva  if  she  felt 
equal  to  seeing  poor  Mrs.  Llewelyn. 

'*  We  must  take  care  of  you,  my  dear  child, 
and  not  try  your  feelings  too  much,  or  we  shall 
lose  you  next,"  and  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

Eva  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
assured  him  that  she  was  quite  well,  and  felt 
equal  to  any  exertion — any  trial  I 

**  God  bless  you,  God  bless  you  !**  was  all  he 
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eoald  utter ;  but  hastily  opening  the  door  of  At 
room  in  which  Mrs.  Llewelyn  was  dtting,  lie 
held  it  back  for  Eva  to  enter,and  then  walked 
quietly  away.  Mrs.  Llewelyn  rose  up  to  meet 
Eva,  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and  blesael 
her  again  and  again :  she  shed  no  tears,  and 
there  was  an  unnatural  calnmess  about  her 
that  was  more  heart-rendii^  than  the  most 
violent  grief.  Eva  had  remained  cool  and  o(d- 
lected  during  her  painful  interview  with  Mr. 
Llewelyn ;  but  a  sickness  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
may came  over  her  as  she  gazed  on  the  tearkas 
eyes  and  rigid  expression  of  feature  in  poor 
Mrs.  Llewelyn's  &ce,  and  she  burst  into  tesn. 

*^  Eva,"  said  Mrs.  Llewelyn  in  a  hollow  tone, 
^  did  you  hear  that  when  I  was  told  my  boy 
was  dead,  I  did  not  shed  a  tear?  Itwastme: 
quite  true ;  nor  have  I  shed  one  sinoei'* 

Mrs.  Llewelyn  laid  her  head  on  £fa*8 
shoulder,  took  Eva's  hand  in  hers»  and  then, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  floor,  remained  evidently 
nnconscions  of  all  thut  was  passing  around  her. 
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Eva  tried  in  vam  to  arouse  her :  she  answered 
jes  and  no  to  the  questions  addressed  to  her,  but 
it  was  evidently  without  being  aware  of  what 
she  was  saying;  though  when  Eva's  hand 
was  being  withdrawn,  she  grasped  it  tightly  in 
hers,  and  asked  if  Eya  too  were  going  to  leave 
her?  Eva's  presence  became  so  necessary  to 
Mrs.  Llewelyn's  comfort,  that  for  several 
months  she  and  her  mother  remained  at  the 
Hall;  and  though  Eva  felt  that  the  light  mirth 
which  springs  from  a  light  heart  could  never 
more  be  her  portion,  yet  her  deep  sorrow  was 
rendered  less  gloomy  by  her  efforts  to  cheer 
Mrs.  Llewelyn.  She  had  at  length  the  comfort 
of  seeing  her  resume  her  usual  occupations.  At 
first  they  appeared  to  amuse  her,  but  shortly  it 
struck  even  Eleanor  that  she  went  through 
them  mechanically,  and  that  they  neither 
amused  nor  interested  her.  It  was  true  that  she 
visited  her  dairy  and  poultry-yard  daily;  asked 
the  same  questions  that  she  had  been  for  years 
la  the  habil  of  asking;  made  entries  in  her 
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memorandom-book — but  it  was  obseired  tliat 
•he  never  looked  them  over  after  entering; 
them,  or  alluded  to  anj  of  her  domestic  oon- 
cems  when  conversing  with  her  family. 

Herbert  Gladstone,  having  obtained  a  abort 
leave  of  absence,  set  off  for  Glyn  Uewelyn.  It 
was  evening  when  he  arrived,  and  from  the 
extreme  quiet  which  reigned  through  the 
hall  when  he  entered  it,  he  imagined  that  it 
was  unoccupied.  Old  Roderic's  seat  was 
empty,  and  his  harp  was  pushed  hr  back  into 
one  of  the  bow  windows :  several  of  its  eoids 
were  broken,  and  hanging  n^leetedly  aitmnd 
it.  What  a  tale  of  woe  did  that  untuned  haip 
speak!  Herbert  had  but  short  time  allowed 
him  for  bitter  reoolleetions,  for  Tywysog,  who 
accompanied  him,  bounded  forward  towards 
the  high  table  at  which  the  &mily ,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  were  seated.  The  suddea 
appearance  of  her  son's  dog,  who  in  the  wiM* 
ness  of  his  joy  had  sprung  up  to  lick  her&ee, 
completely  overcame  poor  Mrs.  lAawdju^  and 
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falling  back  in  her  cludr,  she  fainted.  When 
she  recovered  she  asked  eagerly  for  Herbert, 
grasped  his  hand  in  hers,  and  looked  earnestly 
in  his  face:  but  she  did  not  speak;  and  Herbert 
declared  that  to  his  dying  day  he  should  never 
forget  that  look.  Poor  Mr.  Llewelyn  caressed 
Ty wysog,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  his 
wife  that  the  fiuthful  dog  was  carefully  ezamin* 
ing  every  corner,  and  evidently  searching  for 
his  lost  master.  Eva  watched  him  till  she  felt 
as  if  her  senses  were  deserting  her;  and,  at 
length  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  she 
rushed  out  of  the  hall,  followed  by  Tywysog : 
who,  to  her  horror,  made  for  the  door  of  the 
room  formerly  occupied  by  Howel,  before 
which  he  lay  down  and  howled. 

*'  Oh,  if  you  have  auy  pity  in  your  heart, 
take  him  away!"  exclaimed  Eva  to  Jane 
Pierce,  who,  on  hearing  the  noise,  came  out 
of  Eleanor's  room. 

"  TijwyBOgf  Tywysog !"  said  Jane  Pierce, 
caressing  him  with  as  much  affection  as  she 
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«>iild  hare  done  had  lie  been  her  eluld; 
'*  well  may  you  howl,  for  you,  like  poor  Jane 
Pierce,  have  lost  your  best  firiend  :**  and  she 
bnnt  into  tears.  Tears  also  started  into  Era's 
eyes :  not  one  had  come  to  her  relief  daring 
the  dreadful  scene  in  the  hall,  but  the  sight 
of  Jane  Pierce's  astonished  and  affected  her; 
and  she  wept  till  the  burning  pain  acroee  her 
brow  was  lessened,  and  the  iron  band  that 
seemed  to  be  crushing  her  heart  was  remored. 

Herbert  Gladstone's  visit  was  productiTe  of 
much  good,  not  only  to  Wenefrede,  bat  to 
Mr.  Llewelyn;  and  the  latter  was  observed 
gradually  to  resume  his  usual  occnpationa 
with  considerable  interest,  though  his  load 
lai^h  was  no  loiter  heard  in  his  dog-kennel 
or  stable. 

On  the  evening  which  was  to  be  the  last  that 
Herbert  was  to  spend  at  the  Glyn,  he  was 
sitting  between  Mrs.  Llewelyn  and  Wenefrede, 
when  the  former  suddenly  seized  his  hand, 
and  said, — 
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*'  Ood  bless  you,  Herbert  Gladstone,  for 
coming  to  see  us  !  You  hare  done  Mr.  Llewe- 
lyn and  Wenefrede  much  good ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  come  and  comfort  them  when  I 
am  in  miy  grave."  She  spoke  so  low  that  no 
one  but  Herbert  heard  what  she  said.  ''I 
have  had  too  nvueh  prosperity :  I  did  not  know 
what  real  grief  was.  See  the  change  it  has 
worked  in  me — ^it  has  changed  my  hair  grey, 
and  rendered  me  as  weak  as  a  new-bom  child. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  remember  that  '  man  is 
bom  to  sorrow,'  and  be  prepared  for  the  hour 
of  trial:  for  come  it  will,  sooner  or  later;  but 
I  hope  that  much  happiness  will,  nevertheless, 
fall  to  your  lot, — God  bless  you!  God  bless 
youl" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^  I  may  not  foiget 
My  vidtatioiiB,  that  have  shadowed  me 
Like  an  eclipse,  until  my  tortured  heart 
Was  weakened  like  a  child's.** — ^Msixn. 

Days — months  rolled  on,  bat  no  tidings  Of 
Howel  Llewelyn  reached  the  Glyn,  Mw. 
Llewelyn's  cheeks  grew  paler  and  thinner; 
and  when  she  smiled,  those  who  beheld  her 
declared  that  it  told  a  sadder  tale  than  the 
most  violent  burst  of  grief  would  have  done. 
She  was  as  passive  as  a  well-trained  child,— 
anxious  to  please  all  around  her,  and  to  spare 
them  from  trouble  and  anxiety  on  her  account. 
A  long  and  dreary  winter  passed  away,  and 
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Mrs.  liewdyn,  though  confined  through  ex- 
treme weakness  to  her  bed,  was  still  alive; 
bat  very  suddenly,  early  in  the  spring,  ap- 
parently without  a  pang,  she  breathed  her  last 
sigh.  All  whom  she  most  fondly  loved  were 
standing  around  her  bed ;  but  so  peacefully  did 
her  spirit  depart  from  *4ts  tenement  of  clay," 
that  several  moments  elapsed  before  they  were 
aware  of  the  event.  Thus,  in  the  prime  of 
womanhood,  sunk  Mrs.  Llewelyn  to  her 
grave! 

^  Thrice  happy,  but  of  life  to  lose  the  wont,— 
This  grief  though  deep,  though  fatal,  was  her  first.** 

Many  were  the  changes  at  the  Glyn  which 
speedily  followed  the  death  of  Mrs.  Llewelyn. 
Sleanor  assumed  the  entire  management  of 
every  department, "  and  ruled  the  household 
with  an  iron  rod."  In  vain  did  the  old  ser- 
vants complain  to  Mr.  Llewelyn :  grief  seemed 
to  have  deprived  him  alike  of  all  energy  of 
mind    and     body,    and    his    often-repeated 
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promises  of  speaking  to  Eleanor  were  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  complainants  were  oat 
of  his  sight.  When  one  of  the  many  aged 
servants  died,  his  or  her  place  was  no  longer 
occupied  by  a  child  or  grandchild^  bat  a 
stranger  from  Eleanor's  estate  in  Mont* 
gomeryshire  was  sait  for  to  fill  the  Taeant 
situation.  Eya  continued  to  Tisit  at  the  lull 
long  after  old  friends  and  neighbours,  irbo 
were  disgusted  with  the  cdd-heartod,  ofer- 
bearing  manners  of  Eleanor,  had  ceased  to 
pay  even  a  visit  of  form.  Did  Mr.  Llewelyn 
complain  of  the  neglect  of  his  old  friends, 
Eleanor  would  fill  him  a  large  glass  of  ale, 
and  hint  that  they  were  afraid  of  intmdiiig 
upon  him,  knowing  how  deeply  he  was 
afflicted. 

^  They  did  not  n^leet  me  in  tins  way  whea 
your  mother  died,  Eleanor:  but  no  matter, 
if  they  don't  like  to  come,  why  let  them  stay 
away/' 

But  the  loneliness  of  the  hall  soon  becaaie 
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irksome  to  Mr.  Llewelyn,  and  he  turned  to 
bis  once  fkvoarite  amusement  of  coursing  for 
relief;  but  it  wearied  without  amusing  him  : 
he  swore  at  the  dogs,  and  then  at  his  men, 
and  returned  home  out  of  humour  with  him- 
self and  all  around  him. 

About  this  time,  Eleanor  one  morning  an- 
nounced that  she  had  received  a  letter  from 
her  cousin.  Lady  Hartmore ;  who  with  Lord 
Hartmore,  and  their  daughter.  Lady  Mary, 
intended  doing  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Glyn,  on  their 
way  to  Dublin. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Eleanor,"  said  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  *^  I  find  all  your  cousins  and  parti- 
cular friends  so  confoundedly  stupid  and  dis- 
agreeable, that  I  shall  take  myself  off  to  Plas 
Conway.  But  bless  me!  Eleanor,  was  not 
Lady  Hartmore  one  of  the  Owens?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  Owens  of " 

"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake !  spare  me  her  pedi- 
gree.   Why,  then,  she  is  a  first  cousin  to  that 
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scoundrel  Trevor  Owen ;  and  that  is  an  wddi^ 


0 


tional  motive  for  my  leaving  a  dear  house 

them,  if  they  mast  come."  /^ 

Mrs.  Wynn  rendered  Plas  Conway  so  agree-  ^^ 

able  to  Mr.  Llewelyn,  that  he  extended  Us  ^^ 

visit  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  Eva 
gave  up  all  her  usual  occupations  to  amuse 
him :  walked  with  him,  rode  with  him,  and,  in 
short,  anticipated  his  very  wishes,  with  the 
unwearied  affection  of  an  attached  child. 

*'  Oh !  that  my  daughter  Eleanor  resembled  '^ 

you,  dear  Eva!'*  he  one  day  exclaimed;  **'  Imt  ^' 

yet  I  ought  not  to  complain,  whilst  my  dear, 
good  little  Wenefrede  is  spared  to  me." 

*^  I  must  own,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mra» 
Wynn,  after  Mr.  Llewelyn  had  one  day  uttered 
some  bitter  invectives  against  Eleanor ;  ^  I 
wonder  that  you  do  not  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
the  domestic  tyranny  of  which  yon  complain." 

*'  Easier  said  than  done,  let  me  tdl  yon. 
Madam  Wynn.  Why,  Eleanor  has  snch  a  tre- 
mendous spirit,  I  don't  dare  interfere  with  her; 
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sorrow  has  made  quite  an  old  man  of  me,  and 
I  let  things  take  their  chance.  So  as  I  hare 
but  peace  I  care  for  little  else ;  and  peace  I 
have  to  m  j  heart's  content^  for  Eleanor  is  a 
eajutal  woman  of  business,  and  looks  over  poor 
old  Griffith's  accounts,  and  saves  me  a  world  of 
trouble  in  that  way." 

**  It  is  very  sad  to  see  the  melancholy  change 
which  grief  has  worked  in  poor  Mr.  Llewelyn/* 
said  Eva  one  morning  to  her  mother. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear,  the  change  is  very 
perceptible ;  and  he  not  only  looks  ill  and  old, 
bnt  his  mind  has  evidently  given  way,  or  he 
wo&ld  not  allow  Eleanor  to  rule  him,  and  every 
one  about  him,  in  the  way  they  do." 

^*  Should  Mr.  Llewelyn  be  taken  from  us,  I 
should  never  enter  the  hall  again,"  exclaimed 
Eva. 

*^  I  suspect  Eleanor  would  bear  any  neglect 

on  your  part  with  great  philosophy,  Eva,"  said 

Mrs.  Wynn,  with  a  smile. 

''  Oh !  ma'am,  I  often  tell  you  that  I  know 
K   2 
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Eleanor  better  than  you  do,  and  that  disrespe^^^ec 
riiown  her,  even  by  a  b^;gar,  would  vex  h^    j^j 
prond  spirit;  bat  yoa  are  so  kind,  so  g(ym^mod 
yonrself,  dear  mother,  that  it  is  impossible  l^xtr 
you  to   understand   the   wickedness    of  I:^^ 
heart." 

*'  Eva,  could  you  read  the  secret  thoughts  < 
my  heart,  you  would,  I  believe,  discover  that  I 
think  worse  of  hers  than  even  you  do." 

"  Is  it  possible?" 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  for,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
wrong  her,  she  rejoiced  instead  of  weeping  at 
the  loss  of  one  who  ought  to  have  been  very 
dear  to  her." 

Eva  spoke  not,  but  turned  dreadfully  pale, 
and  an  instant  after  quitted  the  room. 

One  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  Mr. 
Llewelyn  arrived  at  Plas  Conway ;  his  coun- 
tenance  bore  almost  a  cheerful  smile,  and  Evf 
exclaimed  as  she  advanced  to  Tuect  him, —  . 

'*  My  dear  sir,  I  am  quite  certain  that  yc 
are  the  bearer  of  good  news !" 
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'*  ITes,  Eva,  I  have  good  news  for  those  who 
love  finery  and  wedding  cake,"  said  Mr, 
Uewelyn,  with  a  laugh  that  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  his  laugh  of  other  days.  *^  I  have 
got  a  letter  here  from  Herbert  Gladstone  which 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Now  the  deuce  take 
it,  if  I  have  not  left  it  behind  after  all.  Wene- 
frede  must  have  carried  it  off:  but  nevermind, 
it  was  a  precious  foolish  concern,  not  worth  the 
tronble  of  reading.  I  have  been  as  much  in 
love  in  my  day  as  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
but  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  should  not  have  found 
it  just  as  easy  a  matter  to  have  pushed  Pen* 
man  Maer  into  the  sea,  as  to  have  written  such 
a  letter  as  Master  Herbert's.  Bless  me !  from 
his  own  account,  his  heart  must  be  as  big  as 
those  of  three  common  men,  or  it  could  not 
contain  all  the  love  he  says  he  has  for 
Wenefrede." 

Mr.  Llewelyn  laughed  heartily;  but  sud« 
denly  stopped,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  My 
poor  wife  !'* 
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Eva  asked  when  the  wedding  wms  to 
place. 

''  Oh!  that  reminds  me  that  I  had  stri^Sr 
orders  from  Wenefirede  not  to  return  withoi^« 
yon :  she  has  a  hundred  things  to  consult  j€^s 
about;  but  as  for  the  wedding-da j,  we  w<m^2^ 
fix  that  till  the  bridegroom  has  arrived  in 
England." 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  Herbert  Gladstone 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Glyn ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  fix  hiswedding-day.  Lord  Gladstone, 
who  was  in  a  declining  state  of  healthy  and  un- 
able to  take  a  journey  into  Wales,  had  sent  to 
request  that  the  marriage  ceremony  might  be 
performed  in  London.  Poor  Herbert  had  con- 
sidered this  a  most  excellent  scheme,  and  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  decided  negative  pnt 
upon  it,  not  only  by  Eleanor,  but  also  by  Mr. 
Llewelyn.  They  said  that  from  generation  to 
generation  all  the  females  of  the  family  had 
been  married  in  their  own  parish  church,  and 
that  Wenefrede  would  bring  disgrace  cm  her 
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line  should  she  deviate  from  the  good  old  cos- 
tonu  Herbert  and  Wenefrede  abused  ''  good 
old  customs"  in  good  set  terms,  bat  it  was 
oi  no  avaiL  In  a  fisw  days  after  his  arrival 
Herbert  found  himself  obliged  to  say  once 
more  farewell^  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived by  a  messenger,  sent  express  by  Lady 
Gladstone,  a  very  alarming  account  of  his 
father's  health. 

About  this  period  died  Mr.  Llewelyns  old 
and  faithful  steward,  Evan  Griffith ;  his  death 
would  have  occasioned  much  sorrow  at  any 
time,  but  now  that  indolence  daily  gained 
ground  with  Mr.  Llewelyn,  it  seemed  to  him 
an  overwhelming  misfortune.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  funeral  of  Evan 
Griffith  took  place,  Mr.  Llewelyn  retired  at 
an  unusually  early  hour  to  his  smoking  room» 
and  ordered  an  extra  sized  jug  of  strong  ale 
for  his  private  drinking.  Very  little  of  it 
remained,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
comfortable,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Elea- 
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nor,  laden  with  account  books,  entered  the 
room. 

''  Bless  my  heart,  Eleanor !"  ezckumed  her 
father,  in  a  half  sleepy,  half  peevish  tone, 
*'  can't  you  leave  me  in  peace  for  this  evening! 
There,  do  pray  take  away  all  those  horrid 
papers." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  little  know  how  necessary 
it  is  for  somebody  to  look  over  them  without 
loss  of  time.  I  am  sorry  to  dbturb  you,  bat 
everything  has  been  going  to  rack  and  min 
during  Evan  Griffith's  long  illness;  and  if 
you  will  not  look  over  his  accounts  (which  I 
must  own  will  be  a  very  long  and  tedious 
task)  yourself,  unless  you  wish  to  see  poverty 
staring  you  in  the  face,  you  must  seek  oat 
for  a  very  clever  accountant  to  do  it  for 
you." 

«<!  never  was  a  clever  accountant,**  nid 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  **  so  it  is  no  use  my  looking 
over  that  heap  of  durty  books.  But  where 
on  earth  am  I  to  find  some  one  to  take  the 
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trouble  off  my  bands?"  He  sigbed  beavily, 
and  seizing  tbe  jug  of  ale,  be  drank  off  every 
remaining  drop.  *'But,  Eleanor,"  be  con- 
tinned,  **  wben  any  of  tbe  old  servants  die, 
you  bave  always  somebody  to  pop  in  tbeir 
places ;  so  surely  you  know  of  some  clever 
fellow  that  would  suit  me  as  a  steward  ?" 

*'  I  thougbt  tbat  you  would  perbaps  like  to 
try  your  old  sporting  friend,  Jobn  Parry; 
he — 

^  He  is  a  precious  deal  too  •lazy  to  take  tbe 
situation,"  said  Mr.  Llewelyn ;  *^  I  know  him 
well." 

Eleanor  named  at  least  a  dozen  different 
men,  all  of  whom  she  was  well  aware  her 
father  would  object  to,  and  at  length  be 
exclaimed, — 

"  Come,  Eleanor,  this  is  very  dry  work,  and 
I  must  have  another  jug  of  ale." 

Eleanor  perceived  that  her  father  bad 
already  taken  more  ale  than  was  good  for  him, 
but  she  had  set  her  heart  on  getting  him  to 
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name  Trevor  Owea  for  bk  oew  stewsrd,  aad 
anxious  to  keep  Idnx  in  good  InuiUMir,  wcat 
herself  to  order  the  ale. 

**  I  have  been  trying  to  call  to  mind,  nr," 
said  Eleanor,  filling  her  fiUher'a  horn  with  tlie 
fresh  ale,  ^'  if  we  have  no  poor  cousin  on  either 
side  the  house,  who  would  be  glad  of  die 
stewardship ;  but  no  one  occurs  to  me.  It  ib 
strange,  too;  for  my  poor  mother  was  acde- 
brated  accountant." 

**  Yes,  but  8bQ  had  a  rascally  nephew  wko 
beat  her  hollow ;  why,  he  eould  multiply  hj 
three  figures,  in  his  head,  a  confoundedly  desl 
quicker  than  I  could  on  paper*  Capital  agent 
he  would  have  made,  had  he  been  sober  aad 
respectable." 

''  Sir,"  said  Eleanor,  ''  somebody  mast  set 
your  accounts  to  rights^  as  I  told  you  before; 
and  that  shortly,  or,"  she  added,  in  a  voy 
serious  tone,  **  you  will  be  mined  1" 

'•Ruined!"  ezdaimed  Mr.  liewdyn,  vko 
was  more  than  half  stopified  by  the  ale  he 
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had  drank.  **  Rained !  and  who  can  saye  me 
from  it?** 

"Trevor  Owen,  sir." 

•'Hang  the  fellow! — ^but  I  snppose  you 
mast  send  for  him ;  and  now,  Eleanor,*'  said 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  composing  himself  to  sleep, 
"  remember,  not  another  word  about  business 
for  the  next  six  months." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Llewelyn  asked 
Eleanor,  in  a  voice  of  alarm,  if  he  had  been 
dreaming,  or  if  he  had  really  given  her  leave 
to  send  for  Trevor  Owen. 

<*It  is  no  dream,  sir;  yoa  desired  me  to 
write  and  invite  him  here,  to  arrange  Evan 
Griffith's  papers." 

••  Hang  the  papers !  why,  if  it  is  not  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad,  to  hear  of  nothing  but 
those  papers  from  morning  to  night.  But 
remember,  Madam  Eleanor,  into  my  presence 
your  cousin  does  not  come.  Bless  me!  bless 
me!  what  will  Mrs.  Wynn  and  Eva  say 
when  they  hear  of  this  V 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

''Nay,  Eleanor,  then  mnst  I  chide  outright, 
Fk-esumptaoos  dame,  ill-natored  Eleanor." 

Sbcohd  past,  Hmr  YI 

Trbvor  Owbn  had  spent  upwards  of  a  fort^ 
night  ander  Mr.  Llewelyn's  roof  before  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  his  having  arrived; 
and,  mnch  to  Wenefrede's  surprise  and  plea* 
sure,  Eleanor  one  morning  asked  her  if  sbe 
would  not  like  to  spend  a  few  days  at  PItf 
Conway. 

*'  Oh,  yes !  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so^ 
was  the  answer. 

And  in  less  than  an  hour*8  time  she  was 
on   her  road    thither;  little  dreaming  tbat 
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fSeanor  hoped,  daring  her  absence,  to  re- 
concile her  father  and  Trevor  Owen. 

^r.  Llewelyn  had  just  awoke  from  his 
evening's  nap,  and  refreshed  himself  with  a 
draught  of  ale»  when  Eleanor  entered  the 
room.  He  instantly  started  up,  and,  in  a 
lazy  tone,  said,  *'  He  hoped  she  had  no  horrid 
business  to  trouble  him  with." 

*•  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  informing  you  that  all  your  affairs  have 
been  so  admirably  arranged  that,  if  you  will 
but  name  an  agent  who  will  bestow  common 
attention  upon  them,  they  are  never  likely  to 
give  you  a  moment's  uneasiness  again." 

'* Hurrah!  Eleanor;  this  is  glorious  news. 
Here 's  your  health  and  many  thanks  to 
you. 

**  If  thanks  are  due  to  any  one,  sir,  they 
a:re  due  to  my  cousin." 

*''  Well,  indeed,  then,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him,  and  you  may  tell  him  so." 

**  He  would  feel  much  gratified  by  hearing 
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it  from  your  own  lips,  sir.  He  is  about  to 
leave  the  house :  may  I  ask  him  into  this 
room  only  to  wish  you  farewell  ?'* 

^  No  relation  of  yoois,  Eleanor,  must  quit 
my  honse  at  this  time  of  night.'* 

'^  I  do  not  often  ask  a  fiaiTomr  of  yooy  or,** 
said  Eleanor. 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mr.  liewdyn,  intcrnipt- 
ing  her;  ^'and,  therefore,  I  promise  to  gruit 
the  one  yoa  are  about  to  request  before  it  is 
made." 

*'Then,  or,  shake  hands  with  Treror 
Owen." 

''  Well,  if  I  am  not  fairiy  caught,"  cried 
Mr.  liewdyn,  starting  from  his  chair,  and 
looking  angrily  around  him;  ^but  I  hare 
said  it,  and  it  must  be  done,  though  I  wonld 
just  as  soon  shake  hands  with  a  bear." 

Trevor  Owen  was  introduced,  and  thoqgk 
Mr.  IJewdyn  received  him  very  cooDj  at 
first,  after  a  jug  of  ale  had  been  dmnk 
between    them,    his    natural    kind-hearted 
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aumner  was  resamed.  Trevor  Owen  coald 
be  "  all  things  to  all  men/'  and  as  his  daily 
bread  depended  upon  his  exertions  on  the 
present  oecasion,  it  was  not  very  wonderful 
that  he  taxed  his  talents  to  the  utmost  to 
render  htmself  agreeable;  and  by  the  time 
snpper  was  announced,  Mr.  Llewelyn  had 
charitably  forgotten  his  former  delinquencies, 
and  flattered  faimsdf  that  he  had  not  only 
met  with  a  good  steward,  but  a  good  com- 
panion to  enliren  hts  declining  days. 

Trevor  Owen  led  Eleanor  to  the  top  of 
the  high  table,  and  then,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Llewelyn,  seated  himself  by  her 
side.  The  blessiiig  asked,  old  Roderic 
suddenly  arose  iirom  his  seat  and  left  the 
hall. 

'*  What  ails  Roderio  ?  I  hope  he  is  not 
ilir'  said  Mn  Llewelyn,  in  a  tone  of  an- 
xiety. 

Jane  Pierce  instantly  followed  Roderic. 

**  Well,  Jane  Pierce,  and  what 's  the  matter 
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vrith  Roderic  Y*  asked  Mr.  Llewelyiiy  " rUu 

she  at  length  returned. 

"  If  yoQ  please,  sir,  Roderic  says  he »» 

^'  Is  ill,"   exclaimed  Eleanor,  interra^-^phy 
her. 

^'Did  you  say  he  was  ill?'*  inquired.    Mr, 
Llewelyn. 

''  No,  sir,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind." 

*^  But  he   is    ill,"    said   Eleanor,  lookin  ^ 
anxiously  in  her  face. 

"  No,  madam ;  and  I  will  not  tell  lies,  evei 
to  please  you." 

"  Jane  Pierce,  you  forget  yourself  strangely.  ^^ 
Leave  my     presence    instantly,"     exclaimed    " 
Eleanor,  turning  white  with  rage. 

Jane  Pierce  was  leaving  the  hall,  when  Mr.  ^ 
Llewelyn,  who  had  grown  a  little  deaf,  and  -^ 
had  not  heard  what  had  just  passed,  called  ^ 
to  her,  and  begged  her  to  take  a  pint  of  hot  ^ 
spiced  ale  to  old  Roderic.  .    — 

''  Ale  will  not  do  him  any  good,  sir,"  said  J^ 
Jane  Pierce. 
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^  Bless  my  heart,  poor  old  num !  then  he 
must  be  ill,  indeed.  Send  some  one  for  one 
of  the  old  nurses  at  Bangor,  for  he  is  quite 
beyond  my  skilL  Poor  old  man !  poor  old 
manr 

When  Eleanor  entered  her  bed-room,  she 
foond  Jane  Pierce  standing  motionless  by  the 
toilet-table.  The  maid  receired  a  long  and 
haaghty  lecture  from  her  mistress,  for  her  con- 
duct in  the  hall,  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
her  face ;  which  indifference  roused  Eleanor  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  at  length  she  seized  Jane 
Pierce  by  the  arm,  and  angrily  asked,  ^'  Were 
you  attending  to  what  I  was  saying  ?*' 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  hear  every  word ;  but  I 
no  longer  consider  myself  as  a  servant  of 
yours :  I  have  only  remained  up  till  this  late 
hour  to  wish  you  good-by;  for  before  you 
leave  your  bed  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  my 
way  to  my  sister,  with  whom  I  intend  to  reside 
for  the  future." 

VOL.   III.  L 
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<'  Jane  Pierce,  are  yoa  mad  T  said  Eleanor, 
in  a  low  tone. 

**  No,  madam ;  and  most  sincerely  do  I 
hope  that  the  servant  who  succeeds  me  may 
serve  you  as  faithfully  as  I  have  done  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  Madam,  I  wish  yoa 
health  and  happiness,"  said  Jane  Pieree, 
moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,  Jane !"  exclaimed  Eleanor ;  **  I  owe 
you  a  large  sum  of  money :  you  have  never 
received  any  wages  from  me." 

'*  You  owe  me  nothing,  madam ;  yoor 
mother  made  me  independent.  I  can  receive 
nothing  from'  your  hands ;  and  now,  madam, 
I  once  more  wish  you  good-by/' 

Eleanor  laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  Jane 
Pierce,  and  said,  "  Surely,  Jane,  you  will  not 
allow  an  unkind  word  to  part  us  for  ever  T" 

**  Madam,  your  unkindness  to  me  is  not  the 
cause  of  my  leaving  you :  I  go  because  I  do 
not  choose  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with 
Trevor  Owen." 
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^*  And  is  she  really  gone  ?'^  exclaimed  Elea- 
nor,  as  the  door  closed  upon  Jane  Pierce. 
"Oh!  she  cannot— she  will  not  leare  me!" 
There  was  agony  in  the  very  idea  of  such  a 
thing;  for  Jane  Pierce  was  well  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  transaction  of  Eleanor's 
that  she  would  little  like  to  be  blazoned  abroad ; 
and  moreover  she  thought  how  ill  she  could 
afford  to  lose  a  friend — an  only  friend:  for 
such,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  she  con- 
fessed Jane  Pierce  to  be.  Eleanor  at  length 
attempted  to  undress  herself,  but  many  laces 
were  cut,  and  bobbins  broken,  before  she  could 
succeed,  and  weary  and  unhappy  she  lay  down 
in  her  bed :  so  ended  a  day  she  had  intended 
should  be  one  of  joy.  For  years  she  hadf 
been  striving  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  her  father  and  cousin ;  she  had  at 
last  succeeded ;  and  what  had  she  gained  ? — 
the  society  of  a  worthless  relation.  Eleanor 
was  roused  on  the  following  morning  by  a 

timid  rap  at  the  door. 

l2 
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'^Come  in!*'  exclaioied  Eleanor,  hoping  to 
see  Jane  Pierce  enter;  but  the  door  was 
slowly  opened  by  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
in  tlie  habit  of  assisting  Jane  Pierce.  81ie 
looked  frightened,  but  walked  up  to  Eleanor's 
bed  and  presented  her  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
which  she  said  Jane  Pierce  had  desired  her  to 
deliver  into  her  hands.  Eleanor  took  the  keys 
without  uttering  a  word. 

^^  Can  I  help  yon  to  dress,  madam  7'  sud 
the  poor  girl,  in  a  timid  voice. 

"  You  help  me  to  dress !  No,  I  should  thmk 
not !"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  in  a  scornful  tone. 
''Send  up  Molly  Davies.  Oh  I'*  exdaimed 
Eleanor,  ''I  did  not  think  that  Jane  Pierce 
would  really  leave  me.  And  that  old  dotaid, 
Boderic, — what  am  I  to  do  with  him?" 

Eleanor  soon  found  that  the  troubles  oe- 
casioned  by  a  refiractory  household  wexe  not 
the  only  ones  with  which  she  had  to  coo- 
tend;  for  she  received  a  letter  from  Herbert 
Gladstone  which  made  the  blood  boil  in  her 
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veins,  but  which  she  dared  not  resent.  He 
wrote  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the  impro- 
priety  of  admitting  Trevor  Owen  under  the 
same  roof  with  Wenefrede.  In  consequence 
of  this  letter,  Wenefrede  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  Plas  Conway,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of 
its  inmates. 

Poor  Mr.  Llewelyn  grew  daily  more  indo- 
lent, and  more  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ^  and  frequently  would  he  remain  seated  at 
the  high  table  sipping  alefrommomingtillnight, 
his  only  apparent  amusement  being  that  of 
watching  the  smoke  curl  up  the  ample  chim- 
ney. The  effects  occasioned  by  this  mode  of 
life  soon  became  apparent,  and  Wenefrede  was 
suddenly  summoned  from  Plas  Conway  to 
attend  the  sick-bed  of  her  father,  who  had 
been  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack,  Eva, 
forgetting  in  her  anxiety  for  Mr.  Llewelyn  her 
dread  of  encountering  Trevor  Owen,  returned 
with  Wenefrede  to  the  halL  Mr.  Llewelyn 
gradually  recovered  the  use  of  his  speech    but 
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on  the  morning  on  which  Eva  had  fixed  for 
leaving,  when  she  kissed  his  pale  cold  fore- 
head, and  wished  him  good-bye,  she  felt  that 
she  was  taking  leave  of  him  for  ever  in  this 
world.  With  a  very  heavy  heart  she  was 
walking  down  stairs,  when  she  encomitered 
Eleanor,  who  in  a  constrained  tone  thanked 
her  for  the  interest  that  she  took  in  her  father, 
but  hoped  she  would  not  be  affronted  at  hemg 
told  that,  as  the  most  perfect  quiet  was  neces- 
sary for  him,  she  would  thank  her  not  to  visit 
him  again  till  she  should  receive  a  summons 
from  her. 

<' Never  darken  these  doors  agiun,  is  what 
you  would  say  if  you  dared !"  exclaimed  Eva,  all 
her  Welsh  blood  mounting  up  into  her  cheeks; 
*'but  do  not  distress  yourself,  I  have  taken 
leave  of  one  that  I  loved  as  fondly  as  ever 
daughter  did  a  &ther,  and  of  this  dear,  dear 
old  hall  for  ever." 

In  the  hall  Eva  encountered  Wenefrede, 
who  had  Qverheard  this  conversation,  and  who 
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threw  her  arms  around  Eva  and  begged  she 
'w'ould  not  leave  her. 

**  But,  my  dear  Wenefrede,  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  remain  after  Eleanor  has  actually 
ordered  me  out  of  the  house  ?" 

**  Eleanor  has  no  right  to  order  my  dear 
&ther's  friend  out  of  his  own  house,  and  I 
know  full  well  that  ^vhen  he  finds  that  you 
are  gone  it  will  make  him  ill  again." 

"Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Wenefrede!  walls 
have  ears  :  remember,  a  quarrel  with  Eleanor 
would  not  add  to  your  comfort ;  and  believe 
me,  my  remaining  here  can  do  you  no  good. 
I  cannot  protect  you  from  Trevor  Owen; 
but/'  she  added  in  a  whisper,  *'  Herbert  Glad- 
atone  can,  and  I  shall  write  to  him  to-night, 
and  beg  him  to  come  down  to  the  Glyn 
immediately." 

The  hope  of  soon  seeing  Herbert  comforted 
Wenefrede,  and  she  at  length  allowed  Eva  to 
leave  her.  Lounging  near  the  entrance  gate 
stood  Trevor  Oweui  who   on  perceiving  Eva 
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adyanced  quickly  towards  her  and  oSerei  to 
assist  her  ia  mounting  her  horse;  but  she 
turned  from  him,  and  laying  her  hand  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  of  old  Boderic,  who  had 
attended  her  to  the  gate,  she  sprang  into  her 
seat,  and  rode  quickly  down  the  vale. 

**  Ride  on,"  said  Trevor  Owen,  **  ride  on, 
proud  dame ;  but  your  day  of  triumph  is  past : 
these  halls  will  never  own  you  for  thdr  mis- 
tress." 

**  Nor  you  for  their  master,  Trevor  Owea^ 
said  old  Roderic,  in  a  bitter  tone. 

^  Stranger  things  than  that  have  come  to 
pass,  my  old  friend,"  answered  Trevor  Oweo. 

^  You  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had 
you  called  me  your  old  enemy ;  for  sooner  than 
I  would  see  you  master  of  the  hall,  Trevor 
Owen,  I  would  set  fire  to  it  with  my  own  bands, 
and  gladly  perish  in  the  flames." 

Trevor  Owen  uttered  a  fearful  curse,  and 
turned  away  from  the  irritated  old  harper. 

Great  was  Eleanoi^s  astonishment,  not  m- 
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mboed  with  dismay,  when  late  one  erening 
the  hall  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Herbert 
Gladstone  walked  in.  Eleanor  was  seated  at 
the  high  table,  with  Trevor  Owen  by  her  side ; 
who  instantly  retreated  throagh  a  side  door. 
Eleanor  advanced  to  meet  her  unexpected 
guest,  but  was  received  with  a  coldness  which 
chafed  her  proud  spirit  more  than  she  would 
own  even  to  herself.  Eleanor  asked  after  the 
health  of  Lord  Gladstone.  Herbert  did  not 
waswer  her,  but  exdaimed, — **  Miss  Llewelyn, 
I  am  astonished — T  am  shocked  at  your  har- 
bouring in  this  house  a  man  who  attempted  to 
carry  off  by  force  your  sister.  If  you  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  fact,  I  think  it  right  to 
inform  you  that  the  friends  of  your  £EuniIy  are 
disgusted  with  your  conduct,  and  that  the 
worid  cries  shame !" 

Bage  kept  Eleanor  silent  for  an  instant :  her 
lips  quivered  and  turned  of  an  ashy  hue,  and 
her  whole  figure  shook;  but  at  length  she 
ezdumedy— 
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^*  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  by  what  aathoritj 
yott  interfere  in  my  domestic  arrangements!" 

At  this  instant  Wenefrede  ran  into  the 
hall,  having  been  informed  by  Roderic  of  the 
arrival  of  Herbert ;  and  Eleanor  gladly  left 
the  lovers  to  a  Ute  it  tite. 

Herbert  urged  Mr.  Llewelyn  to  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  Wenefrede  taking  plaee 
daring  his  stay  (which  his  father  s  health  forbade 
to  be  a  long  one)  but  in  vain ;  and  Herbert 
left  the  hall,  sorrowing  for  poor  Wenefrede 
and  for  himself.  Trevor  Owen  he  had  nerer 
seen  during  his  visit ;  for  though  the  latter  had 
long  since  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
commands  or  wishes  of  Eleanor,  yet  a  hint 
from  her  on  the  present  occasion  that  his 
absence  woold  be  agreeable,  was  speedily 
taken :  for  he  liked  not  the  looks  of  Herbert 
Gladstone,  nor  of  his  sword.  Mrs.  Wynn  was 
absent  at  this  time  on  a  vbit  to  her  daogfater 
in  Merionethshire;  but  though  Eva  had  been 
forbidden  to  visit  at  the  Glyn,  scarcely  a  day 
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passed  withoat  her  ridiDg  to  a  cottage  in  its 
neighbourhood  to  inquire  for  poor  Mr. 
Llewelyn :  who  lingered  on  day  after  day,  but 
at  length  exhausted  nature  gave  way,  and  he 
sank  into  a  heayy  sleep,  which  proved  to  him 
the  sleep  of  death. 

£ya  had  during  many  weeks  past  expected 
daily  to  hear  of  his  death;  but  when  it  was 
announced  to  her  at  last  by  old  Evan,  with  all 
the  abruptness  with  which  the  lower  class 
delight  to  herald  bad  tidings,  a  sudden  chill 
came  over  her  heart,  and  she  wept  as  if  for  the 
loss  of  a  kind  parent.  Eva  received  during 
the  morning  a  few  sad  lines  from  Wenefrede, 
who  begged  and  entreated  her  to  hasten  to  the 
Glyn ;  but  as  she  confessed  in  a  postscript  that 
Eleanor  knew  nothing  of  this  invitation,  Eva, 
much  as  she  longed  to  accept  it,  felt  that  she 
could  not  do  so  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  insulted  by  Eleanor. 

*^  Oh,  that  I  could  but  go  to  dear  Wene- 
frede !"  exclaimed  Eva,  whilst  big  round  tears 
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rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Sarely  Eleanor,  cold- 
hearted  and  nnfeeUng  as  she  is,  will  not  refine 
me  this  melancholy  gratification  T 

Bat  day  after  day  passed  on,  and  no  letter 
from  Eleanor  arrived,  when  one  morning  old 
Evan  bustled  into  the  parlour  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement;  or  perhaps  we  should  better 
describe  him  by  saying  that  he  was  in  a  tower- 
ing rage. 
**  Evan,  what  is  the  matter?'*  asked  £▼&« 
'*  Matter^matter  enoogh.  Miss  Eyaf  at 
length  he  spattered  oat  in  Welsh;  ^'wbj, 
wonld  yon  believe  it  now,  Sqnire  Llewelyn  is  to 
be  boried  to  morrow,  and  they  have  not  had 
the  civility  to  ask  me  to  the  funeral — ^I  whom 
the  squire,  God  bless  him,  always  said,  he 
looked  upon  as  an  old  friend !  Oh !  it  is  that 
Eleanor's  doing;  well,  when  she  is  called  to 
her  last  account,  no  one  will  grieve  after  her!" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

.SIgbok.— Why  look  70a  strange  <m  me?  you  know 

me  well. 
AnTiPHous. — I  never  saw  you  in  my  lifb  till  now. 
2BGEoir.— Ob !  grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw 
me  last, 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face ; — 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

ShAKSPBABB's  CoBfBDT  OV  EbBOBS. 

Thb  night  of  lamentation  (as  the  night  before 
a  funeral  is  still  styled  in  Ceernarvonshire)  for 
the  late  Mr.  Llewelyn  arrived;  and  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased  assembled  in 
nnmbers  in  the  hall,  to  mourn  for  the  de- 
parted, and  to  join  in  the  prayers  read  by  the 
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dergyman  of  the  parish  by  the  nde  of  the 
coffin.    In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  ataUe 
coTered  with  a  black  cloth  which  swept  tlie 
ground ;  a  lighted  wax-taper»  of  an  enoimoos 
size,  stood  at  either  end  of  it.    A  door  at  tbe 
upper  end  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  melancholy  procession  of  aged  servants  wu 
seen  bearing  slowly  and  solemnly  a  coffin, 
which  contained  the  body  of  their  lored  and 
respected  master,  and  which  was  placed  oo 
the  table  by  hands  rendered  tremulous  by 
grief  as  well  as  by  age.    The  bearers  then 
sank  on  their  knees,  and  burst  forth  snnol- 
taneously  in  lamentations  "  not  loud  but  deep.'* 
When   these   had   at   length  subsided,  oU 
Boderic  repeated  the  Lord^s  Prayer;  then  aU 
arose  from  their  knees,  and  seated  themsdves 
on  a  bench  placed  agdnst  the  wall.    The  door 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  again  opened, 
and  Eleanor,  Wenefrede,  and  several  of  their 
female  relations,  attired  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, entered,  attended  by  a  grey-headed,  vene- 
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raUe-looking  clergyman.  The  whole  partjr 
walked  np  to  the  coffin,  and  fell  on  their  knees 
before  it,  whilst  the  clergyman  delirered  a 
solemn  and  affecting  prayer.  Every  relation 
or  friend,  after  he  had  entered  the  hall, 
walked  np  to  the  coffin  and,  kneeling  down,. 
uttered  a  prayer  or  an  ejaculation  of  sorrow, 
and  then,  without  speaking  to  any  one  present, 
walked  on  to  a  vacant  seat:  and  thus  the 
melancholy  silence  which  reigned  throughout 
the  hall,  though  its  door  was  constantly 
opening  to  admit  fresh  guests,  remained  un- 
broken. A  solitary  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
high  table,  and  emitted  just  sufficient  light  to 
show  how  deep  was  the  darkness  that  reigned 
around :  except  in  the  centre,  which  was  par* 
tially  lighted  up  by  wax-tapers  which  had 
been  placed  around  the  coffin. 

The  death-like  stillness  that  prevailed,  and 
the  deep  mourning  dresses  of  the  females, 
combined  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  all  pre- 
sent feelings  of  awe  and    melancholy.     At 
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length  the  elergTlnan  aroBe,  ap^oaded  die 
co£5n,  and  eommenoed    reading  tbe  banal 
service ;   and  never  was  that  most  beantihl 
and  affectiiig  offiee  more  sdemnly  <Nr  toodi* 
inglj  read.    A  hymn  followed,  in  wbieh  all 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Eleanor  tad 
Wenefirede,  jcined :  the  last  stanza  was  wt 
finished   when   the   hall-door  was  soddenlj 
opened.     Those  who  dbeenred    the  circan- 
stance  imagined  that  some  firiend  from  a  di»* 
tance  had  arrived ;  bat  when  a  taU,  command- 
ing,  handsome  person,  who  looked  **  every 
inch  a  gentleman,"  though  clothed  in  ngs^ 
advanced  towards   the    ooflBji,    astonisbment 
filled  every  breast     Eleanor  arose  firom  her 
seat,  and  walking  towaards  the  unbidden  goest, 
demanded,  in  an  imperious  voice, "  By  what 
right  he  entered  her  hall?" 

«'  By  a  master's  right,  Ekanor,"  said  flie 
stranger.  ^Oh!  don't  yon  know  mel— caa 
it  be  that  you  have  forgotten  me? — I  am 
Howel — ^your  long  lost  brother." 
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"You,  Howel  Llewelyn! — No,  you  are  a 
▼ile  impostor*  Howel  Llewelyn  died  in  the 
Slack  Forest  years  ago." 

But,  thoagh  Eleanor  spoke  boldly,  it  was 
observed  by  numbers  that  her  lips  quivered, 
and  that  her  head  moved  tremulously  from 
aide  to  side. 

'^  Eleanor,  dear,  dear  Eleanor !"  exclaimed 
Wenefrede,  springing  suddenly  forward,  '^  oh^ 
it  is — ^it  is  indeed  " 

But  before  she  could  finish  her  speech, 
Eleanor  seized  her  so  violently  by  the  arm 
that  she  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  a 
shriek* 

"  Wenefrede,  dearest  Wenefrede,  I  am  in* 
deed  your  brother  I''  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
**  Tears  of  sorrow  may  have  changed  my  fea- 
tures,—  but  my  voice— no,  you  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  tones  of  that!"  and,  throwing 
his  arms  around  her,  he  kissed  her  fondly* 

Eleanor,  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  rage, 
seized  hold  of  him,  and  exclaimed, — 

VOL.  III.  M 
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**  Villain  —  madman  — *  forbear !  Do  ym 
imagine  that  Eleanor  Llewelyn  will  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  lier  sister  insulted  by  a 
ragged  impostor  !" 

*'  Eleanor,"  said  the  stranger,  "*  we  are 
standing  by  the  side  of  our  father's  coffin,-* 
and  here,  even  you  dare  not  utter  a  lie» — ^here, 
you  dare  not  brand  me  with  the  name  of  an 
impostCMr/' 

Old  Roderic,  who  had  become  Tery  dcsr, 
tand  whose  eyesight  was  growing  dim,  did  not 
at  first  comprehend  what  was  gmng  on ;  bat 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  name  aasoiacd 
by  the  stranger,  he  walked  up  him  andsiid: 
^  I  am  too  blind  to  see  yonr  featores  dis- 
tinctly, and  too  deaf  to  hear  tiie  sound  of  jov 
Toice,  but  if  you  are  indeed  our  dear,  long  lost 
young  master,  you  will  know  me." 

''Yes,  my  dear  old  friend,  I  know  jm 
well, — ^yott  are  Roderic" 

His  name  was  pronounced  eo  dowly  SBd 
distinctly  that,  deaf  as  Roderic  was,  he  ctqgk 
the  sound. 
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*^  Tes,"  be  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
childish  delight ;  "  I  am  Boderic.  God  bless 
yon !  God  bless  yon  I"  and  seizing  the  hand 
of  the  stranger,  he  kissed  it  repeatedly,  whilst 
tears  of  delight  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Several  of  the  old  servants  now  advanced ; 
but  though  one  declared  that  the  stranger  bore 
some  resemblance  to  their  young  master,  and 
another  that  there  was  something  in  the  sound 
of  his  voice  that  reminded  them  of  him,  yet 
they  all  agreed  that  he  was  too  dark  com- 
plexioned  and  old  looking,  and  moreover,  too 
shabbily  dressed  to  be  really  Howel. 

^Be  off,  sirl"  exclaimed  Eleanor;  **you 
are  proved  to  be  an  impostor.  Be  off,  insolent 
wretch,  or  you  shall  be  whipped  out  of  my  hall." 

But  the  stranger  did  not  move ;  but  looking 
towards  the  servants,  he  asked, — 

"Where  is  Tywysog?  where  is  my  dog? 

Bring  him  here,  and  if  he  does  not  acknowr 

ledge  me  to  be  his  master,  I  will  confess  that 

I  am  not  Howel  Llewelyn." 
M  2 
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"Crafty  villain!"  exclaimed  Eleanor;  "yon 
well  know  Tywysog  is  not  here." 

"  And  is  he  dead,  too  ?"  asked  the  stranger, 
in  a  mournful  tone.  * 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Wenefrede ;  "  he  is  ^aj 
alive  and  well,  and  at  Plas  Conway :  he  was  .^^ 
sent ^" 

"  Wenefrede,"  said  Eleanor,  fiercely, "  I  for-  — -» 
bid  you  to  speak  to  this  impudent  impostor;"  *  *'^;' 
and  then  turning  to  a  group  of  frightened-  — -tJ- 
looking  servants,  she  ordered  them  to  seiie  ^»-^e 
the  stranger,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  hall. 

"  Touch  me  not,"  be  exclaimed^  as  they 
slowly  approached  him,  "  or  you  will  rue  it  to 
your  dying  day." 

He  then  turned  towards  the  coffin,  raised . 
the  lid,  and  gazed  sadly  and  fondly  on  the  face 
of  the  corpse:   at  length,  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  cold  forehead ;  and  then,  witL 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  replaced  the  lid. 

*^If  you  will  not  leave  my  hall  without 
being  turned  out,  and  these  cowardly  fools 
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dare  not  do  it,  I  will  try  the  strength  of  my 
own  arm/'  said  Eleanor,  advancing  towards 
him. 

^^  Eleanor,"  said  the  stranger,  totally  un-* 
moved  by  her  threats ;  "  it  is  vain  for  you  to 
attempt  to  disown  me  for  your  brother.  You 
knew  me  before  I  spoke ;  and  I,  too,  know 
you  now.  Hatred,  instead  of  sisterly  love, 
was  painted  on  your  countenance,  when  you 
recognised  me.  You  not  only  believed,  but 
rejoiced  in  the  idea,  that  I  was  dead." 

At  a  sign  from  Eleanor,  several  stout  young 
men  now  came  forward,  but  the  stranger,  turn- 
ing quickly  from  them,  said, — 

**  No  disgraceful  broils  shall  be  caused  by  my 
presence  in  my  own  hall,  by  the  side  of  the  cof- 
fin of  my  father ;  I  will  therefore  leave  it  for 
to-night."    So  saying,  he  slowly  walked  away. 

No  sooner  had  the  ponderous  door  closed 
after  him,  than  Eleanor  ordered  an  enormous 
wooden  bar,  which  had  not  been  used  since 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  to  be  drawn  across 
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it ;  and  jndly  and  strangdy  did  the  soimd  of 
the  bar,  as  it  passed  through  the  rusty  staples, 
&11  npon  the  ears  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Glyn. 

Eleanor  harin^  left  the  hall  to  gire  some 
further  orders  respecting  bars  and  holts,  We- 
nefrede  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  old  dergj* 
man, — 

^  Indeed !  indeed !  Mr.  Eyans,  I  am  con* 
yinced  it  is  Howel  who  has  just  left  the  halL'* 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  I  wish  I  could  think 
as  you  do :  there  was  certainly  something  in 
the  Toice  of  the  stranger  that  reminded  me  of 
my  dear  Howel ;  but  the  hair,  the  complexion, 
the  expression  of  the  face,  n&e  not  his.'* 

**  But  if  it  was  not  dear — dearest  Howel,  tell 
me,  sir,  who  could  it  be?" 

**  I  know  not ;  but  I  shall  set  some  inquiries 
on  foot  to-morrow  morning,  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain that  dreumstance.  But,  Miss  Wenefrede, 
where  is  Trevor  Owen?  he  has  been  abseat 
all  the  eTernng." 
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^He  dared  not  intrude  his  eompanyhere 
t«>-iiig^ht :  not  one  of  the  old  servants  woold 
hfiTe  remained  in  the  hall  with  him,  not  eren 
kad  Eleanor  commanded  them  to  do  so." 

Eleanor  rrtumed»  and  desired  Wenefrede 
to  follow  her  to  her  bed-room.  Eleanor's  face 
was  as  colonrless  as  that  of  the  corpse,  but 
she  exhibited  no  other  outward  sign  of  the  fear- 
fill  conflict  which  was  warring  in  her  breast* 

^  Wenefrede,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  but  not 
unkind  roice ;  **  I  percdve  that  you,  as  well  as 
old  Boderic,  haye  been  taken  in  by  the  un* 
liaeling  impostor  who  intruded  into  my  haU 
this  evening.  Who,  or  what  he  was,  is  a 
perfect  mystery  to  me ;  but  that  he  could  not 
be  our  lamented  and  long  lost  brother,  I  can 
prove." 

Eleanor  unlocked  the  door  of  an  Indian 
cabinet,  and  produced  a  packet  of  letters. 

'*  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  read  all  these  letters 
now,  Wenefrede ;  but  that,*'  said  Eleanor,  tak- 
ing one  from  the  packet,  *^  will  convince  yon 
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that  nowd  was  dead  before  Herbert  Olad^ne 
left  Germany,  I  never  showed  that  letter  to 
my  father,  fearing  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
his  mind ;  for,  as  yoa  well  know,  he  clung,  to 
the  yery  last,  to  the  hope  of  seeing  Howel 
before  he  died." 

Poor  Wenefrede  sobbed  oyer  the  letter  ts 
if  her  heart  wonld  break.  It  was  from  an 
acquaintance  of  Howel  at  Yi^ina,  who  de- 
clared that,  'Hhe  body  of  a  man  which  answered 
in  every  respect  to  that  of  Howel  Llewelyn, 
had  been  found  in  the  forest,  but  in  a  very 
mangled  state,  near  the  spot  where  he  had 
last  been  seen,  by  his  own  party.  A  horse, 
of  the  colour  of  the  one  he  had  ridden 
on  that  fatal  morning,  lay  at  a  short  distance 
from  him,  likewise  much  injured;  whilst  an 
enormous  pine  branch,  which  lay  stretched 
over  them,  appeared  as  if,  by  falling  upon  man 
and  horse,  it  had  occasioned  their  death." 

No  sooner  had  Wenefrede  quitted  Eleanor, 
than  the  latter  walked  down  to  the  common 
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sitting-room,  where  she  found  Trevor  Owen 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  with  rapid 
steps. 

^*  You  have  heard,  I  suppose/'  said  Eleanor, 
in  a  calm,  quiet  voice,  *^  of  the  bold  impostor 
who  made  his  way  into  my  hall  this  even* 

ingr 

**  I  have  not  only  heard  of  him,  but  seen 
him,"  said  Trevor  Owen,  drily* 

"  How  ?— when?"  asked  Eleanor,  eagerly. 

*^  I  heard  your  voice,  gentle  cousin,  raised 
to  a  shrill  scream;  so  I  opened  a  side- 
door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a 
sound." 

"  Then,  pray,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  why  you 
did  not  come  forward  and  turn  out  the  impu* 
dent  cheat?"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  voice  of  bitter 
indignation. 

**  Simply,  sweet  lady,  because  age  has  some* 
what  unnerved  an  arm  never  quite  equal  to 
cope  with  that  of  Howel  Llewelyn." 

<*  Howel    Llewelyn,"    muttered    Eleanor, 
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tbroDgh  her  clenched  taetl^  ^^jou  weUIuow^^ 
has  been  long  dead.** 

*'  Then  it  was  his  ghost"  exclaimed  Treirac^^sroi 
Owen,  with  a  load  laagh,  whiah  aosnded  likafJikc 
a  knell  to  the  eaors  of  Ekanor.    "^  Bat;"  facf    he 
coDtinuedy  eTidentlj  enjoying  thr  agonj 
remark    had    occasioned    her,     *^  I    sus 
worthy  Mr.  E^sns^  wiQ  find  it  a  korridEJEaci(p> 
obstinate  ghost^  and  one  thai  it  will  be  a^c:  ^ 
easy  matter  to»  lay  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  ao  wh  ^  ^/ 
think  yon,  genlle  aooaaa^  of  oar  tryiiig  ^fe%> 
river  Conway?" 

'^  How  dare  yo«».  Tbctot  Owen,,  insult  Hie 
by  talking  in  such  a  strain  ?"  asked  Eleanor* 
indignantly.  '^  The  giaye  eajinot  give  ap  its 
dead ;  and  HowdL  haa  beean  ia  his  for  many 
years." 

*^  So  you  and  I  hoped ;  but  he  did  aoi  find 
il  an  agreeable  alMde,  I  so^peat,  and  made 
his  escape  firom  it.  We  hare  now  Bothiiq^ 
left  but  to  try  aad  passnade;  him  ta  xetom 
forthwitk;  a»l  if  fidr  maaaa  won't  da»  why 
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we  iDnst  try  foul,  or  else  you  and  I  may  soon 
be  called  upon  to  abdicate,  in  favour  of  *  the 
ghost'  from  the  Black  Forest." 

As    Trevor    Owen    uttered    these    words, 
[Eleanor  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  but  she 
instantly    withdrew   them,    shocked    by    the 
demon-like  expression  which  it  exhibited. 
Trevor  Owen  paused,  and  then  said,—- 
"  Miss    Llewelyn,   of   Plas    Hen,    Mont- 
gomeryshire.    How  does  it  sound,  Eleanor? 
Not    quite  so  well,  to    my  fancy,  as  Miss 
Uewelyn,  of  Glyn  Llewelyn :  but  that  is  all 
a  matter  of  taste;  and  when  we  are  bundled 
out  of  this  house  by  *  the  ghost,*  why  you 
will  still  have  enough  left  to  save  you  and 
me  from  starving.     We  shall  not  have  to 
beg  our  bread,  that  is  one  comfort." 

"  Peace !  peace !  TVevor  Owen ;  or  you 
will  drive  me  mad.  You,*  you  ungrateful 
man,  would  have  been  starving  years  ago 
but  for  me ;  and  now,  in  this  hour  of  trial, 
you  mock,  you  torture  me.     But  know^  sir, 
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that  I  fear  not  *what  man  can  do  nntome;* 
for,  years  age,  it  was  predicted  that  in  thb 
house  should  I  liye  and  die ;  and  mine,  and 
mine  only,  should  it  be.** 

« Eleanor,"  exclaimed  Trevor  Owen,  **yoa 
must  be  mad  already,  or  yon  would  not  ven- 
ture to  quote  to  me  a  prediction  of  that  old 
hag,  Catryn  HSn/' 

♦*  I  will  prove  its  truth,*'  said  Eleanor,  m 
a  low  hollow  voice,  **for  sooner  than  relin- 
quish possession  of  the  hall  I  will  die;  and 
then,  Trevor  Owen,  you  may  starve  or  beg 
your  bread  for  ought  I  shall  care/* 

**  Thank  you,  dearly -beloved  cousin,  for 
your  kind  consideration  of  me,"  replied 
Trevor  Owen,  coolly;  "but  as  it  is  past 
midnight,  perhaps,  instead  of  wasting  our 
time  in  tormenting  each  other,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  employ  it  in  devising  some  scheme 
to  circumvent  those-of  Howel  Llewdyn* 

**  He  will  not  intrude  upon  us  to-morrow : 
he  will  not  dare  to  quarrel  with  me  on  the 
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day  his  father*s  remains  are  carried  to  their 
last  home  on  earth.  No;  for  to«morroMr  I 
feel  we  are  safe;  but^  to  make  all  secure,  I 
have  given  orders  that  no  bar  nor  bolt  shall 
be  withdrawn  till  vte  are  all  assembled  to- 
morrow morning.*" 

**  Vastly  well  have  you  managed  everything 
for  to-morrow,  sweet  gentle  Eleanor/'  siud 
Trevor  Owen;  "but  it  wiU  not  be  quite  so 
agreeable  on  the  day  after  to  have  to  pack 
up,  bag  and  baggage,  to  march  away  from 
this  fine  old  place,  and  to  sink,  compara- 
tively speakings  into  insignificance  and 
poverty," 

'* Trevor  Owen!"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  voice 
which  made  even  his  callous  heart  leap  in  his 
breast)  "  insignificance  and  poverty  shall 
never  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  Eleanor 
Llewelyn :  sooner  would  she  die." 

*^  Eleanor,'*  said  Trevor  Owen,  drawing 
close  to  her  side,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  do  you  not  thmk  it  would  be  much 
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better  that  yoa  should  liire,  and  fliat  Hovd 
Llewdyn  should  die  V* 

"^  Wretch  r  czdaimed  Eleanor,  startbg 
from  him,  and  rushing  towards  the  door,  "for 
what  do  you  take  me?  for  a  fiend f  She 
threw  open  the  door,  and  then,  in  a  stem 
ymoe,  bade  him  "  leave  the  room, — Cleave  the 
house,  instantly.  Villain  !  yillain  !"  she  ex- 
danned,  gating  for  breath,  **why  do  joa 
not  obey  me  f 

"  Eleanor,"  said  Trevor  Owen  without  adTsne- 
ing  a  step,  **  call  me  eveiy  vile  name  that  erer 
was  thought  of,  if  by  so  doing  you  will  add  one 
moment's  happiness  to  your  life,  for  your  words 
excite  neither  fear  nor  anger  in  my  heart;  hot 
mark  me,  madam^  if  yon  call  any  one  to  your 
assbtance,  I  will  unmask  yon  before  all  the 
servants  assembled  in  yawr  halL  I  will  hoU 
you  up  to  thdr  seom  and  abhorreBee— aye, 
and  to  their  pity  also.  No,  Eleanor,  I  hare 
you  in  my  power:  you  dare  not  send  me  from 
you — ^where  you  go  I  will  ga    But,"  he  added 


with  a  sneer,  "  I  expect  by  to-morrow  morning 
that  you  will  have  recovered  the  use  of  your 
senses,  which  appear  to  have  deserted  you 
to-night ;  and  that  you  will  think  it  a  much 
more  agreeable  plan  to  remain  mistress  of  this 
magnificent  house,  than  to  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  a  humble  home." 

''  I  will  never  sink  into  .insignificance," 
exclaimed  Eleanor  fieredy:  ^I  repeat  that  I 
will  die  a  hundred  deaths  first." 

**  And  I,"  retorted  Trevor  Owen,  "  repeat 
that  it  wottld  be  mueh  move  agveeahle  to  know 
that  Howel  Llewelyn  was  Bt  rest,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  lettve  tfaiB  fiae  old  hall  for  a  Biere 


^vFiendl  fiesdi"  ewclnited  Meaner  in  a 
voice  ef  horror,  '**  I  dare  aat  ttmt  myself  in 
your  oompaay  V'  i^fed  she  radied  wildly  ttem 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

^  The  lonely  mountain  o*er, 
And  the  reeounding  shore, 
A  Toioe  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  Ument** 

MiLTOir. 

At  an  early  hoar  on  the  following  morning  dl 
the  household,  and  many  of  the  relations  and 
ftiends  of  the  late  Mr.  Llewelyn,  were  assem- 
bled in  the  Hall,  where  a  substantial  breakfiut 
was  spread.  Treyor  Owen  ordered  the  massiTe 
bar  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  entrance  door, 
but  stationed  two  athletic  servants  to  keep 
strict  watch  by  it ;  and  ordered  them  to  seixe 
*^  the  vile  impostor'*  should  he  try  to  obtain 
admission.  For  some  time  the  breakfitst  was 
eaten  in  solemn  silence ;  but  after  the  jugs  of 
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spiced  ale  had  circulated  freely  round  the 
table,  men  grew  more  talkative :  they  began  to 
discuss  in  whispers  the  startling  erents  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  many  remarks,  far 
from,  agreeable  to  Trevor  Owen,  at  length 
reaehed  his  ears. 

**  The  more  I  think  of  the  appearance  of  that 
stranger,"  said  an  elderly  gentleman  aloud, 
^  the  more  convinced  do  I  become  that  he  is 
pur  long-lost  friend,  Howel  Llewelyn:  we 
know  not  where  he  has  been,  and  climate  and 
care  may  have  worked  strange  changes  in  his 
appearance.  Bat  I  will  seek  him  out  to- 
morrow, and  hear  his  history  from  his  own 

Upe* 

**  And  should  he  but  prove  to  be  our  dear 
young  master,"  exclaimed  several  of  the  old 
servants  at  the  same  instant,  ''  there  will  be 
joy  once  more  in  tliis  old  Hall." 

"  Curse  the  old  fools,"  muttered  Trevor 
Owen,  ^'  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this  conversation, 
or  they  will  work  themselves  up  to  such  a 

VOL.    III.  N 
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pitchy  that  should  the  devil  drop  in  and  claim 
the  lands  of  the  Llewelyns,  they  would  swear 
by  all  that  is  holy  that  he  was  their  dear  yonng 
master,  arrived  to  comfort  tfiem  for  the  loss  of 
their  old  one." 

Trevor  went  in  search  of  Eleanor,  and  found 
her  -seated  with  Wenefrede  and  a  few  female 
friends  in  the  state  apartment;  he  requested  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  her  in  private,  and  slowly 
and  sadly  she  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 
When  she  returned,  her  manner  was  calm  and 
composed  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  her  &oe 
wor^  the  hue  of  death.  She  requested  all 
present  to  accompany  her  to  the  Hall;  and, 
with  a  steady  and  stately  step,  led  the  way. 
The  coffin  had  been  removed  from  the  table, 
and  placed  on  a  bier  without  the  entrance- 
door.  Eleanor,  followed  by  a  group  of  female 
relations  and  servants,  all  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  approached  the  bier. 

Vainly  did  Wenefrede  chide  the  old  servants 
for  indulging  in  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of 
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grief;  but,  on  reaching  tlie  bier,  she  was  too 
much  overcome  by  her  own  silent  sorrow  to  be 
able  to  utter  a  word.  Eleanor,  after  repeating 
a  short  prayer,  tarned  to  a  servant  who  was 
standing  near  her  with  a  basket  on  his  arm 
filled  with  small  white  loaves.  She  took 
several  of  them  in  her  hand,  and  offered  them, 
across  the  coffin,  to  poor  women  assembled  on 
purpose  to  receive  them.  This  custom,  once 
universal  at  funerals  in  North  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  one  that  is  described  in  the  following 
page,  of  offering  spiced  wine  or  ale,  is  evidently 
of  Jewish  origin ;  for  Tobit,  in  his  instructions 
to  his  son,  says — **  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  th^ 
burial  of  the  just ;"  and  Jeremiah,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  utter  desolation  that  should  fall  upon 
the  Jews,  declares — *'  Neither  shall  men  give 
them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their 
father,  or  for  their  mother :"  Hosea  also  speaks 
of  •*  the  bread  of  mourners." 

All  the  white  bread  havmg  been  distributed, 

a  servant,  holding  a  silver  salver  on  which  stood 
H  2 
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a  large  tankard  of  tbe  same  metal,  came  for- 
ward and  presented  the  tankard,  which  wai 
filled  whh  hot  ale  richly .  spiced,  to  Eleanor. 
She  tasted  a  fbw  drops,  and  was  on  the  pcnntof 
handing  it,  as  she  had  prerioudj  done  the 
hread,  to  the  first  person  who  should  eome 
forward  to  receiTe  it;  when  the  tankard  Mk 
suddenly  from  her  hand,  and  she  uttered  a  kw 
scream,  on  perceiving  that  it  was  the  hand  of 
the  stranger,  who  styled  himself  Howel  Llewe- 
lyn, that  was  stretched  forth  to  take  it  firom 
hers.  The  stranger,  on  witnessing  the  con* 
fusion  he  had  occasioned,  drew  back,  with  a 
look  of  sorrow  and  contrition  that  interested 
in  hb  fayour  those  who  beheld  it.  All  present 
now  fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  deigyman 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Six  of  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased  then  lifted  np  die 
bier,  and  proceeded  towards  the  church,  tA* 
lowed  by  a  long  train  of  distant  relatiTes, 
friends,  and  old  servants,  who  chanted  a  funeral 
hymn,  which  was  repeated  by  the  echoes  fift>m 
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the  mountains  in  motimfal  cadence*  It  was  a 
sorrowfol  sight,  to  see  grey-headed  men  weep* 
ing  like  infants;  and  sad  to  know  that  they  wept, 
not  alone  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  masters^ 
bat  from  an  apprehension  of  the  evils  to  come, 
now  that  Eleanor  Llewelyn  filled  her  .father's 
seat.  The  procession  having  entered  the 
church- yard,  the  bearers  stopped,  and  laid 
down  the  bier ;  all  present  knelt  aronnd  it,  and 
the  clergyman  once  more  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

The  morning  had  hitherto  been  fine,  thoagh 
many  heavy  clouds  had  hung  on  the  mountain* 
tops ;  but  as  the  bier  was  in  the  act  of  being 
carried  into  the  church,  large  drops  of  rain 
fell  heavily  on  the  coffin :  to  the  infinite  delight 
of  all  the  old  servants,  whose  minds  were  so 
strongly  imbued  with  the. superstitious  notion 
that,  '^  blessed  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  raiua 
on,"  that  had  the  sua  burst  forth  in  all  its 
splendour  at  this  instant,  they,  would  have 
hid    their   faces    in   their    hands   and  wept 
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with  even  greater  bitterness  than  they  had  yet 


The  service  was  concluded,  and  many  of 
the  mournful  party  had  quitted  the  chiireh 
before  it  was  observed  that  the  stranger  was 
present.  He  was  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  unclosed  vault  of  the 
Llewelyns,  apparently  as  stiff  and  motionless 
as  the  marble  figures  which  adorned  their 
monuments.  The  clerk,  a  young  man  who 
had  lately  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the 
important  situation,  after  looking  earnestly  at 
the  stranger,  said— 

*^  In  spite  of  your  ragged  dress,  I  can't  help 
chinking  that  you  are  some  way  or  other 
related  to  the  good  old  gentleman  we  have 
been  burying  to  day." 

**  Belated  to  him !''  exclaimed  the  stranger 
in  a  tone  of  voice* long  remembered  by  the 
derk ; — ^  why  he  was  my  father  I" 

^^You  lie!"  exclaimed  a  voice  firom  the 
lower  end  of  the  church. 
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"Trevor  Owen,  begone!  profane  not  this 
holy  place  with  each  words.  You  and  I  hare 
a  fearful  account  to  settle ;  but  this  is  neither 
fitting  time  nor  place." 

Treror  Owen  looked  around  him,  and,  per- 
ceiying  that  Eleanor's  seryants  had  left  the 
church-yard,  he  hastily  followed  them, 

"I  n^ust  see  my  mother's  coffin,"  said  the 
stranger,  descending  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
vault.  The  clerk  left  him,  and  joined  a  group 
of  the  old  servants  who  still  lingered  in  the 
church-yard,  and  asked  who  they  imagined 
the  stranger  to  be  ? 

"  Roderic  declares  that  it  is  our  dear  young 
master,"  said  old  Griffith,  the  huntsman; 
**  but  that  I  can't  believe,  for  that  poor  fellow 
in  the  church  is  little  better  than  a  bundle  of 
rags,  and  to  my  knowledge,  large  heaps  of  gold 
were  sent  out  by  our  good  old  master  to  the 
young  squire  in  foreign  parts;  so,  wherever  he 
may  have  been,  he  must  have  had  plenty  to 
keep  him  from  want." 
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The  old  seryants  and  the  derk  at  lengdi 
grew  hungry;  they  quitted  the  chnrch-yaxd; 
and  wheatk  the  stranger  retnrned  to  it,  he  femid 
it  deserted.  Heseated  himself  on  atorf  grate, 
shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  *' noon-tide  snn*' 
l^y  a  Tenerable  jew  tree^  which  was  beliered  to 
have  nmnbered  as  many  eentories  as  the 
ehnrch  against  whose  walls  its  fimeresl 
Iffanehes  waved. 

There  was  a  loneliness  and  a  majesty  in  the 
scenery  which  surronnded  the  choreh-yard  ia 
Glyn  Llewelyn,  admirably  fitted  to  withdraw 
the  thoughts  of  man  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
world,  and  to  remind  him  of  his  own  notlm^ 
nesB.  On  all  sides  bat  one  it  was  snrromidel 
by  mountains  of  solemn  magnificence :  not  a 
angle  habitation  was  to  be  seen  from  it,  and 
^  the  hollow  murmur  of  tiie  ocean  tide"  was 
the  only  sound  that  interrupted  the  silence 
which  reigned  around;  and  this  serred  but 
to  increase  the  contemplatiye  feeling  already 
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excited  by  the  solkarjr. church-yard  and  ''the 
iBaantains  kme." 

Long  and  sadly  <fidtbe  stranger  lookaroond 
him  j  but  at  length,  after  gazing  on  seTeral 
sewly-made  graves,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
quitted  the  church-yard  and  proceeded  at  a 
qvick  pace  along  a  path  which  led  to  Conway. 
JB«t  he  must  pursue  his  journey  alone,  whUst 
we  return  to  the  hall  at  G^  Llewelyn. 

Idttie  would  s  stranger  have  imagined  on 
entering  the  hall,  diat  a  party  of  nxoumen 
were  assembled  tliere:  bustle  and  eonfuakm 
leigaed  aroaad,  and  Jtngry  voices  were  heard 
from  all  sides,  whilst  erases  of  a  fearful  nature 
were  not  wanting^  ^  The  funeral  baked  meats" 
were  suffered  to  grow  cold  eti  the  high  taUe, 
nor  was  the  sdi^staatial  iwe  mt  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall  more  regarded. 

^'Itisof  no«8e:  IwiKseeher! — Iwillsee 
lAiss  Llewelyn  I"  exdaoued  a  womaa  whom 
Tre^^or  Owen  was  endeavouring  to  persmde  to 
leave  the  house. 
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**  My  good  woman,  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
Trevor  Owen,  in  a  wheedling  manner :  ''smelj, 
on  such  a  day  as  this  yon  would  not  intrude 
upon  Miss  Llewelyn  r' 

«<  Mistaken,  man  aliye!"  retorted  MoDy 
Dayies,  '*  that 's  a  high  joke,  truly :  as  if  I 
iK>nld  be  mistaken  about  the  child  I  nursed^ 
and  loved  as  if  he  had  been  my  own !  Why, 
did  I  not  know  him  the  instant  he  spoke  to 
me  last  night  ?  Would  my  heart  have  jumped 
«ip  and  down  for  joy  in  the  way  it  did,  had  it 
been  the  voice  of  a  stranger  that  asked  for  a 
nighfs  lodging?  No,  no!  And  to  think  of 
his  having  been  turned  out  of  his  own  house 
on  such  a  night !  Trevor  Owen,  you  and  some* 
body  I  will  not  name  will  be  called  to  aooooBt 
ibr  tiiis ;  if  not  in  this  world,  in  another." 

*'  You  cannot  see  Miss  Llewelyn  to-day,  my 
good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  of  Llancamedd ; 
"but  come  down  to  the  hall  to-monrow»  and  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  see  h&r  and  tell 
her  your  tale/* 
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**Well,  well!  my  child  shall  have  his  o\m 
again,  in  spite  of  you  all :  mark  my  word !" 
and  with  a  shake  of  her  head  at  Trevor  Owen, 
which  said  little  less  than  Lord  Burleigh's, 
she  flang  out  of  the  house ;  followed  by  all  of 
the  old  servants,  who  eagerly  demanded  where 
their  young  master  had  been  for  so  many  long 
years? 

Sad  was  the  artless  tale  she  told;  but  so 
convincing  were  the  proo&  she  brought  for- 
ward of  the  stranger  and  Howel  Llewelyn 
being  one  and  the  same  person,  that  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  party  returned  to  the  hall 
with  light  hearts,  and  bright  hopes  of  soon 
welcoming  their  young  master  back  to  it 
again, 

Trevor  Owen,  who  had  taken  the  seat  of 
honour  at  the  high  table,  was  so  completely 
lost  in  thought  that  he  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  return  of  the  old  servants ;  and  when 
they  arose  in  a  body,  and  drank  health,  hap« 
piness,  and  a  long  life  to  their  young  master^ 
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Howd  Llewelyn,  the  cap  of  untasted  tie 
wUch  he  held  in  his  hand  fell  from  it  on  the 
atone-pavement  with  a  clanging  sound:  he 
started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  fiercely  at  the 
old  men ;  bat,  quickly  recovering  his  presenee 
of  mind,  he  called  for  a  fresh  cnp  of  ale,  and 
looking  aroond,  he  smiled  and  said : — 

**  Friends  and  neighbours,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  have  our  toast  as  well  as  the 
worthy  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
I  therefore  beg  to  propose — ^  The  fiur  rq)re- 
sentative  of  this  noble  house.  Miss  Uewelyn.' " 

To  his  astonishment  and  dismay  the  toast 
was  drunk  in  solemn  silence.  As  soon  as  he 
could  frame  a  proper  excuse  for  his  absence  ha 
withdrew.  All  present  felt  relieved  by  his 
departure,  and  the  lately  silent  party  began  to 
converse  freely,  if  not  guly,  and  to  abuse 
Trevor  Owen  and  Eleanor  ^to  thdr  heart's 
content :"  then  followed  a  long  discussion  for 
and  against  the  stranger  proving  himself  to 
be  Howd  Uewdyn. 
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"Vile  woman!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Owen,  of 
Uancarnedd, "  I  am  now  convinced  that  she 
knew  him  to  be  her  brother;  for  when  he 
came  amongst  us  last  night,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  would  hare 
frightened  a  dove,  yet  she  shook  all  over,  and 
turned  whiter  than  her  cap." 

'*  Well,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  strange  afiair," 
observed  one  of  the  guests,  **  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  we  ought  to  act  in  it" 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Owen, 
"  the  stranger  shall  have  fair  play,  for  there 
are  few  sights  I  should  enjoy  equally  with 
that  of  seeing  Eleanor  Llewelyn  and  Trevor 
Owen  sent  off  these  premises." 

"  Well,  suppose  then  we  drink  to  their 
speedy  departure!"  said  an  old  gentleman; 
and  instantly  huge  jugs  of  ale  were  tossed  off 
in  honour  of  the  toast.  Before  the  last  drops 
had  been  quaffed,  Trevor  Owen  suddenly 
re-appeared ;  his  countenance  expressing'  as 
many  signs  of  deadly  hate  "  as  lean-faced  envy 
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in  her  loathsome  care/'  leaving  no  doQbt  that 
a  toast  80  little  flattering  to  his  vanity  had  been 
heard  by  him. 

Long  before  the  night  had  set  in,  a  female 
servant  entered  the  hall  and  whispered  in 
IVevor  Owen's  ear:  he  instantly,  in  a  prond 
and  insolent  voice,  said : — 

^  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your 
revels,  but  Miss  Llewelyn  has  sent  to  say  that 
they  prevent  her  sleeping,  and  that  she  will 
thank  yon  to  retire  to  yoar  rooms." 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other  in  mate 
iuBtonishment  ;«-oonld  it  be  a  Llewelyn  who 
was  guilty  of  so  unparalleled  a  breach  of 
hospitality  as  to  order  men  to  their  beds 
before  they  had  had  time  to  drink  half  of  their 
usual  quantity  of  ale ! 

"  Eleanor  Llewelyn  and  be  hanged  to  her!" 
said  a  passionate  old  gentlemen,  finishing  a 
glass  of  ale. 

**  Here  I  must  stay  for  to-night,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Owen,  '*  but,  hang  me  I  if  ever  I  enter 
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this  hoase  again  if  Eleanor  keeps  possession 
of  it : — disturb  her  rest,  indeed !  a  lying  jade ! 
-—why,  if  all  the  bulls  in  North  Wales  were 
bellowing  in  this  hall  she  would  not  hear 
them.  She  a  Llewelyn!-— no,  indeed!  I 
firmly  believe  that  she  was  changed  at  nurse.'* 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

"  Many  a  ane  for  him  makes  mane, 
But  none  shall  ken  where  he  is  gane ; 
Ower  his  banes,  when  th^r  are  bare, 
The  wind  shall  blaw  for  ever  mair.** 

On  the  evening  of  this  memorable  day,  Ete 
Wynn  had  wandered  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
accompanied  by  Tywysog.  She  seated  hersdf 
on  a  rock,  and  wept  bitterly,  as  ^*  in  her  mind's 
eye"  she  saw  pass  by  the  melancholy  pro- 
cession which  attended  her  dear,  kind  friend, 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  to  his  tomb.  Tywysog  licked 
her  hand,  and  looked  up  in  her  face,  as  if  con- 
scions  that  all  was  not  right.  At  this  instant, 
the  gigantic  shadow  of  a  man  was  visible  on 
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the  sand :  Era,  though  "  she  feared  no  evil,'* 
started  up,  and  Tywysog  uttered  a  low  growl. 

"  Eva!"  said  a  voice,  which  bore  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  Howel  Llewelyn  that 
she  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  clung  to 
the  rock  for  support. 

*^Eva!"  repeated  the  same  voice:  she 
uttered  not  a  word ;  but,  springing  from  the 
rock,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Howel 
Llewelyn.  Long  was  speech  denied  to  her; 
for  joy  appeared  to  have  deprived  her  of  sense 
and  motion,  though  she  had  not  fainted. 
Tywysog  leaped  around  his  long-lost  master, 
licked  his  hands  and  feet,  and  uttered  low 
whhies.  At  length  Eva  looked  around  her 
and  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  dream !"  but  Howel  soon  con- 
vinced her  that  it  was  no  dream ;  and  a  violent 
fit  of  crying  having  relieved  her  throbbing 
heart,  she  became  sufficiently  composed  to 
listen  to  his  *'  strange  eventful  history." 

It  appeared  that  whilst  pursuing  a  wild 

VOL.  III.  o 
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boar  at  a  distance  from  his  party  he  bad  been 
ibfown  from  bis  bone,  and  in  falling  bis  bead 
bad  oome  in  contact  witb  a  tree:  tbe  blovr 
stunned  bim,  and  be  lay  on  tbe  g^round  in  a 
slate  of  insensibility  for  many  bonrs.  Some 
wood^cntters,  returning  to  tbdr  huts,  foaod 
Um,  and  humanely  bore  him  to  the  first 
but  in  that  neighbourhood;  but  it  bdonged 
to  charcoal-burners,  who  were  miserably  poor, 
and  who  were  possessed  of  no  comfivta  or 
medicines.  Cold  spring  water  was  not  spared, 
however,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Howel  opened 
bis  eyes,  and  attempted  to  rise  fitnn  tiie 
miserable  paUet  on  which  he  bad  been  kid; 
but  he  instantly  sank  back  on  it  again,  being 
completely  owerpowered  by  violeitf  pain  in 
one  of  bis  ankles,  which  had  been  seriously 
injured. 

Finding  all  attempts  to  move  unayuling, 
be  looked  around  him  in  mute  despair.  Tbe 
small  hut  was  filled  with  cbarcoal^bumers:  a 
black  and  grim-looking  race,  who  spoke  io 
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an  unknown  tongue,  and  who  could  not  eom- 
prehaid  eren  the  signs  he  made  to  them. 
Anguish  of  mind  and  body,  before  night  fell, 
had  thrown  him  into  a  burning  fever. 

For  many  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his 
miserable  bed,  and  waited  upon  by  a  withered, 
ngly  old  woman ;  but  she  proved  no  unskilful 
leech,  and  when  the  fever  at  length  left  him, 
and  he  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to 
quit  his  bed,  to  his  inexpressible  pleasure,  he 
discovered .  that  his  ankle  had  recov^ed  its 
strength* 

With  returning  health  came  a  double  long- 
ing for  home ;  and  each  day  did  he  take  longer 
walks  in  the  forest,  hoping  to  fall  in  with 
some  hunters  who  would  point  out  to  him  the 
road  to  Vienna :  with  which  the  wood-cutters 
and  charcoal-burners  appeared  to  be  quite 
unacquainted. 

But  the  hunting  season  was  over,  and  the 

joyous  sound  of  the  Jager  horn  no  longer 

rang  along  the  sides  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
o  2 
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tains.  Howel,  believing  that  he  was  condemned 
to  spend  the  months  that  would  intervene  ere 
tlie  hunting  would  recommence,  in  the  hat 
of  his  kind  but  rude  nurse,  determined  on 
repaying  her  for  her  kindness  to  the  utmost 
of  his  abilities,  and  assisted  her  in  many  a 
household  duty  which  age  had  rendered  irk- 
some to  her;  and  so  grateful  did  she  feel  for 
these  attentions,  that  the  choicest  of  her 
homely  fare,  and  the  warmest  nook  by  the 
charcoal  fire  were  reserved  for  him. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  Howel's  good  spirits 
were  beginning  to  desert  him,  when  one 
morning  he  perceived,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  hut,  a  rudely-constructed  float,  with 
a  heavy -looking  building  at  one  end  of  it, 
sailing  slowly  down  the  Danube.  He  rushed 
back  into  the  hut,  threw  into  the  lap  of  his 
astonished  hostess  several  pieces  of  gold,  and 
long  before  she  had  settled  what  she  would 
purchase  with  them,  he  had,  by  the  aid  of 
another  piece  of  gold,  made  the  commander 
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of  tbe  float  understand  that  he  wished  to  be 
taken  on  board  her :  he  was  soon  standing  on 
her  deck,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  slowly  sail* 
ing  away  from  the  scene  of  his  captivity. 

Howel's  dress,  though  much  worn  and 
faded,  still  bore  traces  of  its  ancient  splen* 
dour ;  and  one  of  the  sailors,  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  upon  it,  at  length  addressed  him 
in  English,  which  the  man  spoke  "  indifferent 
well,"  and  asked  if  he  were  not  a  British 
officer. 

So  great  was  Howel's  delight  at  hearing  a 
language  which  was  familiar  to  his  ear  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  have  bestowed  a  friendly 
hug  on  the  mass  of  dirt,  tar,  and  rags  which 
had  uttered  it.  The  sailor,  after  listening 
with  much  interest  to  Howel's  history,  volun* 
teered  his  own  in  return.  HoWel's  new 
friend  recommended  him  to  leave  the  float 
at  Buda,  and  to  proceed  by  the  most  direct 
road  to  Venice;  at  which  place  he  assured 
him  he  was  certain  of  faUing  in  with  a  mer- 
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ehant  Teasel,  in  which  he  ooold  seeore  t 
passage  to  England. 

From  Bada,  Howel  despatched  letters  to 
his  mother,  and  to  Era;  bnt  thej  nefcr 
reached  their  place  of  destination:  no  m- 
common  erent  at  this  period. 

No  adventures  befi^  the  wanderer  on  his 
road  to  Venice,  where,  the  morning  after  his 
aniyal,  he  fonnd  a  yessel  boond  for  England, 
and  instantly  secured  a  passage  in  her.  On 
the  following  day,  the  wind  proving  &Toar- 
abk,  she  suled  gafly  out  of  the  Onlf  of  Ve- 
nice. Bat  scarcely  had  she  qnitted  it  when 
she  was  chased  by  a  privateer.  The  crew  of 
the  merdiantman  fooght  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  bat  they  were  speedily  overpowered 
by  nnmbers,  and  the  vessel  and  every  soal  oa 
board  her  was  carried  to  Algiers. 

The  hapless  prisoners  were  offered  for  sale 
in  the  market  like  catde;  Howd  was  pur- 
chased by  an  Arab  chief,  and  immediate^ 
sent  off  to  the  horde. 
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For  some  weeks  our  hero  was  employed  in 
ooUectiiig  wood  for  the  horde :  a  most  laborious 
occupation,  and  unrelieved  by  the  pity  of  a 
Miranda;  and  what  rendered  his  condition 
tenfold  more  bitter,  was  his  inability  to  make 
himself  understood  by  a  living  being.  Vainly 
did  he  strive  to  find 

**  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  ( 


Every  object  which  surrounded  him  served 
but  to  remind  him  of  the  distance  which 
separated  him  firom  home,  from  friends,  and 
from  all  ''for  which  he  wished  to  live,  or 
feared  to  die." 

But  he  soon  rendered  himself  popular 
amongst  the  females  of  the  horde  by  his 
kindness  to  their  children ;  and  never  had  he 
to  complain  of  going  supperless  to  bed,  or 
of  being  chid  for  any  little  awkwardness  he 
might  be  guilty  of,  when  employed  in  churn- 
ing butter  or  cooking  the  evening  meal. 
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After  he  had  acquired  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  langaage  spoken  by  those  aronnd  him, 
his  lot  appeared  less  intolerable;  and  the 
mothers  haying  obtained  confidence  in  him, 
the  elder  children  were  frequently  permitted 
to  accompany  him  to  search  for  wood :  gaily 
would  they  ramble  by  his  side,  and  banish  for 
a  season  his  melancholy  thoughts. 

The  hope  of  making  his  escape  was  ncYer 
absent  from  his  mind :  ^'  't  was  his  prayer  by 
day,  his  dream  by  n%ht«"  But  years  had 
passed,  and  he  was  still  a  captive ;  when  his 
master  suddenly  died.  Howel,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
event  throughout  the  horde,  filled  a  bag  with 
meal,  and  a  skin  with  water;  and,  just  as  day 
began  to  break,  walked  towards  a  thick  forest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Croix:  a  short  dis- 
tance from  which  the  tents  were  pitched. 

We  will  notweary  our  readers  with  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  befeU 
the  fugitive  ere  he  reached  Morocco ;  for  thqr 
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would  sound  very  common-place  when  com* 
pared  with  those  voluntarily  enooontered  by 
travellers  in  the  present  day.  At  Morocco,  he 
fell  in  with  an  Englishman,  who  had  resided 
there  for  many  years,  and  who  supplied  him 
with  clothes  and  a  small  sum  of  money ;  with 
which  he  secured  a  passage  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Bristol  But  misfortunes  seemed 
to  foUow  him  ;  for  after  a  most  tempestuous 
voyage,  the  ship  was  blown  quite  out  of  its 
course,  and  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast  No 
lives  were,  however,  lost;  and  Howel  found 
that  he  had  a  sufficient  sum  left  to  carry  him  to 
Dublin.  But  he  had  not  a  change  of  clothes : 
his  scanty  wardrobe  having  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea ;  and  when  he  reached  Dublin  he 
found  his  purse  empty,  and  was  obliged  to 
work  his  way  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for 
Holyhead,  as  a  conmion  sailor. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning  when  he  landed, 
and  the  church  bells  were  ringing  for  morning 
prayers.    Years  had  passed  since  Uowel  had 
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last  heard  their  sacred  aoiiiid ;  andheremaioei 
motionless,  listening  to  them  with  an  inward 
peace  he  had  never  hoped  to  fed  again:  for, 
though  penniless,  he  now  felt  that  bed  and 
board  were  at  his  oommand  at  any  house 
where  he  might  stop  and  demand  it. 

At  Bangor  he  saw  many  a  fsoe  ikmiliar  ta 
him,  but  when  he  stopped  and  ^oke,  to  his 
dismay  not  one  of  his  old  acquaintance  recog- 
nised him.  The  nearer  he  approached  to  his 
home,  the  more  painfblly  harassing  became  his 
anajetjtoaacertainif  all  were  well  there;  and 
yet  he  allowed  more  than  one  well-reraembered 
friend  to  pass  him  unquestioned,  fearing  to  hear 
tidings  of  woe.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
Glyn,  however,  he  overtook  a  woman  who  he 
remembered  had  lived  there  formerly  as  upper 
dairy  maid ;  and  with  a  desperate  effort  he 
addressed  her,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Llewelyn. 

^'  Bless  me !  and  where  do  yon  come  fromT 
demanded  the  woman ;  ^  why  I  thought  every 
body  in  North  Wales  knew  that  she  was  dead." 
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''  Dead!  dead!"  repeated  Howelas  if  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word; 
''deadi"  and  st^gering  towards  a  rock,  he 
dung  to  it  for  support. 

"  Poor  dear  lady  I  you  knew  her,  then ;  and 
eyerybody  that  knew  her  grieved  at  her  death. 
I  cried,  for  one,  as  if  I  had  lost  my  mother. 
Poor  lady!  grief  for  the  death  of  oar  yoong 
master  broke  her  heart.  Bat,"  she  added, 
looking  earnestly  in  Howel's  face,  **  badly  as 
yon  are  dressed,  I  think  you  are  like  the  family 
at  the  Hall;  so  I  suppose  you  are  a  sort  of 
cousin  to  the  good  old  gentleman,  and  are 
come  to  attend  his  foneral." 

Howel  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  exclaimed,  ^  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  and  preserve  me 
from  madness."  His  tongue  seemed  to  cling  to 
the  roof  of  his  month,  and  vainly  he  essayed  to 
pronounce  the  names  of  Eva  and  Wenefrede. 

'^  You  will  find  sad  changes  going  on  at  the 
Hall.*'  said  the  woman ;  '*  many  of  the  old  ser- 
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rants  are  leaving,  and  the  others  do  little  bat 
C17  from  morning  to  night :  and  well  they  maj, 
poor  old  creatures^  for  Miss  Llewelyn  is  master 
and  mistress  too,  and  does  every  cmel  thing  her 
wicked  cousin  puts  into  her  head.  Oh,  I  am 
glad  poor  Miss  Wenefrede-*kind,good,yoong 
lady — is  to  be  married  soon,  and  not  left  with 
such  bad  company.  I  saw  her  this  morning, 
and  she  said  she  would  not  remain  at  the  Hall 
unless  Miss  Wynn  of  Plas  Conway  was  allowed 
to  come  and  see  her." 

To  hear  that  Wenefrede  and  Era  were  well, 
and  the  latter  unmarried,  was  balm  to  Howel's 
deeply  wounded  spirit ;  and  wishing  his  com- 
municative companion  farewell,  he  turned  up 
the  Glyn.  The  reception  he  met  with  is 
already  known  to  our  readers. 

Night  closed  around  Howel  and  Eva,  and 
the  breeze  from  the  sea  blew  fresh  and  strong; 
but  so  completely  were  they  engrossed  with  the 
sorrows  of  the  past,  and  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  future,  that  for  an  hour  or  two  neither 
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darkness  nor  cold  was  regarded;  at  length 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  struck  Eva,  and  she 
declared  that  she  must  return  home.  Howel 
accompanied  her  to  the  door  at  Plas  Conway, 
but  refused  to  enter  the  house :  alleging  that, 
in  the  present  excited  state  of  his  feelings,  he 
would  rather  not  encounter  old  Eyan;  and 
that,  as  his  appearance  at  Olyn  Llewelyn  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  would 
be  absolutely  necessary,  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  return  for  that  night  to  the  mountain 
home  of  Molly  Daries.  Eya  said  the  way  was 
long  and  dangerous,  and  urged  his  remaining 
in  Conway;  but  he  only  laughed  at  her  fears, 
and  kissed  away  her  fast-falling  tears.  Tywy- 
sog  refused  to  quit  Howel;  and  Eva,  patting 
him  on  his  dhaggy  head,  bade  him  guard  his 
master  welL 

The  open-mouthed,  astonished,  and  noisy 
delight  of  old  Evan  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment at  Plas  Conway,  on  learning  from  Eva 
that  Howel  Llewelyn  was  alive  and  well,  quite 
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baffles  oar  powers  of  description :  not  one  or"^  «f 
the  servants  would  quit  the  room  till  Eva  hid  K^ 
related,  more  than  once,  the  whole  of  Howel's^^'s 
adyentores  by  sea  and  land. 

When  at  length  they  left  her,  £ya  foond 
that  joy  had  banished  sleep ;  so  walking 
the  window,   she   gazed  out  on   the    riyer^^^» 
and  the  dark  woods  beyond  it,  now  l^hte£=^ 
up  by  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon.     Oftec^ — a 
as  Eva  had  gazed  on  this  view,  nerer  hac     J 
it  appeared  so  perfectly  calm  and  lovely  a^=^ 
at  this  instant.      Probably  her  own   happ;^^ 
feeling,  like  distance,  lent  enchantment  to  th^ 
Tiew :  be  that  as  it  may,  she  stood  for  nearly 
an  hour  by  the  window,  lost  in  bright  hopes 
of  the  future. 

All  the  household  had  retired  to  rest,  when 
Eya  was  startled  by  hearing  a  low  whine  firom 
a  dog.  She  listened  with  breathless  attention: 
the  whine  was  repeated.  Trembling  firom  head 
to  foot,  she  threw  open  the  window,  and  in  an 
agony  of  alarm,  called  ^*  Tywysog !"   A  dog 
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instantly  ran  towards  the  window,  raised  his 
head  ap  to  it,  and  howled. 

Horror-struck,  Eva  nished  ont  of  the  room, 
and  called  up  the  servants.  When  Evan 
beheld  the  wild  gestures  of  the  dog.  and 
heard  his  lood  howls,  he  looked  at  him  in 
dismay,  and  at  length  exclaimed, — 

*'  St.  Bavid  preserve  us  t  it  was  nothing 
bnt  poor  master  Howel's  spirit  that  yon  saw 
to-night.  Miss  Eva.  I  never  heard  a  dog 
howl  in  tUs  manner,  nnless  he  had  seen  a 
ghost." 

**  Ton  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Eva,  push* 
ing  old  Evan  out  of  her  way,  and  passing  so 
quickly  out  of  the  house,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  stop  her. 

l^rwysog  ran  before  her,  and  she  followed 
him  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  Evan  was  soon  left 
in  the  rear ;  and  even  the  less  aged  and  more 
active  servants  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  her  and  her  guide.  The  top  of  Sychnant 
was  gained  in  an  incredibly  short  time.    T^- 
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wysog  saddenly  stopped,  and  gmdt  eagerly 
aboat  the  ground ;  then,  raising  his  head 
up  in  the  air,  howled  long  and  dismally, 
filling  the  hearts  of  Eva  and  her  attendants 
with  horror  and  affright  Eva  bent  oyer  the 
fearfiil  precipice,  and  gazed  amongst  the  bhick 
shadows  which  dnng  to  its  sUes,  bat  no 
human  form,  living  or  dead,-  was  to  be  seen. 
Ty  wysog  stood  by  her  side,  snnflhig  the  air 
and  whining. 

The  moon,  which  had  been  partiaUy  hid 
by  a  mountain,  now  rose  high  above  it,  and 
rendered  all  objects  distinctly  visible.  T^wy- 
sog  appeared  at  this  instant  to  have  cangpht 
sight  of  something ;  for  he  suddenly  rushed 
forward,  then]  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  lis- 
tening to  some  sound  that  was  unheard  by  all 
ears  but  his.  Presently  a  faint  n<rise  arose 
as  of  oars  striking  against  the  waves ;  Tywy- 
sog  instantly  darted  down  a  rock,  and  uttering 
a  fierce,  angry  bark,  rushed  round  a  pro- 
jecting  cliff,  and  was  lost  to  the  sight  of  die 
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astcmished  and  anxious  party  on  the  crag 
above.  A  sayage  yell  from  the  dog,  and  a 
scream  of  agony  from  a  human  being,  speedily 
followed,  and  then  all  was  still.  But  soon  a 
sound  as  of  many  yoices  appeared  to  ascend 
the  rock :  then  the  dash  of  oars  against  the 
wares  became  again  distinctly  audible,  and  a 
boat  was  seen  making  fast  out  to  sea ;  but  the 
wind  suddenly  veered  round,  and  she  sailed 
dose  inland,  under  the  rockon  which  Era  stood. 
An  apparently  lifi^ess  body  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  a  tall  figure,  seated  at  the  stem, 
was  busUy  engaged  in  stanching  a  wound  in 
the  sufiierer's  chest,  from  which  the  blood  was 
flowing  ftst.  Eva,  with  the  boldness  of  despair, 
clung  to  a  projecting  rock,  and  gazed  down- 
wards towards  the  boat,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  features  of  the  wounded  man. 
A  large  stone  rolled  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  into  the  sea,  and  struck  the  nde  of 
the  boat ;  the  wounded  man  raised  his  head» 
startled  by  the  sound,  and  the  rays  of  the 
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moon  fell  strong  upon  his  uptamed  faoe^-^ 
Eva,  in  a  voice  which  made  the  ears  of  alC^ 
who  heard  it  tingle,  exclaimed, — 

"  'T  is  he !  't  is  he  !— 't  is  Trevor  Owen !" 
Her  arms  fell  powerless  by  her  side ;  and^ 
had  not  one  of  her  attendants  caught  hold  oS 
her,  she  would  have  fallen  headlong  into  the= 
sea.    Vainly  did  she  entreat,  nay,  commandE^ 
the  man  to  release  her:  he  heeded  her' not ^ 
but  lifting  her  from  the  ground,  carried  her 
towards  Conway,  followed  by  the  female  ser- 
vants;  whilst  the  men  turned   towards  the 
lonely  village  of  Llanfairvechan,  to  inquire  if 
any  of  its  inhabitants  had  seen  Howel  on  his 
return  from  Conway. 

They  entered  several  huts,  and  found  thdr 
inmates  fast  asleep ;  but  at  last  a  glimmer  of 
light  attracted  their  attention  to  a  hut  at  the 
end  of  the  village ;  they  entered  it,  and  found 
an  old  fisherman  and  his  wife,  seated  at  a 
frugal  supper :  the  fisherman  having  just  re- 
turned firom  a  fishing  expedition  beyond  the 
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Orm's  head.  The  old  man  said  he  had  ob- 
served a  boatlying-to  under  Pen  Maen  Mawr ; 
that  he  had  hallooed  to  the  crew,  and  wished 
them  a  prosperous  voyage ;  but  not  receiving 
any  answer,  he  had  fitncied  that  she  was  a 
smuggling  cutter,  and  took  no  more  notice  of 
her. 

But  no  sooner  had  the '  servants  of  Plas 
Conway  told  their  tale,  than  the  old  fisherman 
puriied  his  half-eaten  supper  on  one -side,  and 
bade  the  nien  follow  him  to  the  shore.  A 
speck  on  the  horizon  showed  that  Trevor  Owen 
was  already  beyond  their  reach ;  but  the  old 
fisherman  pushed  off  his  boat,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  servants,  rowed  to  the  spot 
under  Pen  Maen  Mawr,  down  which  Tywysog 
had  rushed. 

On  landing  on  the  narrow  beach,  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror  was  uttered  by  the  whole 
party,  at  perceiving  the  stones  spotted  with 
large  drops  of  blood.    Guided  by  the  spots, 

the  party  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
p  2 
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but  nairow  caye,  £rom  the  moath  of  wiiiek 
triekled  a  small  stream  of  dark  goie.  Tke 
men  looked  at  each  other,  and  shndderedftom 
head  to  foot;  at  length,  the  boldest  of  tiie 
partj  yeatored  to  h>ok  into  the  caye,  and  peN 
oeiyed  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  not  (as  he 
had  feared)  the  murdered  body  of  Howd 
Uewdyn,  but  that  of  his  fidthfU  dog  Tywysog. 
A  fearfol  gash  in  his  throat  told  the  death 
he  had  died.  Draadfal  curses  were  nttend 
against  the  slayer  of  the  noble  animal. 

«'  Why,  if  that  infernal  yillain,Treyor  Owen, 
did  not  cot  the  throat  of  the  poor  beast  him- 
self!'' ezchdmed  the  old  fisherman,  piekii^ 
up  a  largef  dasped  knife  from  the  beadi :  the 
knife  had  a  siiyer  handle,  witk  the  crest  and 
initials  of  Treyor  Owen  engrayed  on  it 
'<  Well !  I  coold  swear  to  that  knife  amongst 
a  thousand  !*'  ezdaimed  the  iM  man.  «<0h ! 
we  may  liye  to  see  him  hanged  yetT  he 
added,  in  an  exulting  tone. 

At  a  short  distanee  from  the  oaye  a  deep 
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impresBion  on  the  sand  was  visible,  which 
looked  as  if  a  tall  figure  had  recently  MLen 
npon  it  firom  the  rocks  above. 

^*  Oh !  that  wretch  mordered  young  Master 
Llewelyn  as  well  as  lus  dog! — ^I  see  it  all 
now:  he  waylaid  him  on  his  return  from 
Conway,  threw  him  over  the  rocks,  and  then 
carried  his  body  out  with  him  in  that  boat 
you  speak  of  to  sea,"  said  the  old  fisherman, 
with  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  He  then  took  up 
the  body  of  poor  Tywysog,  and  laid  it  down 
at  the  bottom  of  his  boat ;  declaring  that  he 
would  bury  him  in  a  decent  grave,  for  that  he 
was  a  thousand  times  more  like  a  Christian 
than  those  who  had  killed  him. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  a  messenger  should 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  Molly  Davies,  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  tidings  of  Howel  Llewelyn  had 
reached  her;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
should  proceed  to  the  Glyn,  to  inquire  if  any- 
thing was  known  there  of  Trevor  Owen. 

Molly  Davies  had  sat  up  all  night  waiting 
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for  the  return  of  her  foster-child;  bat  day 
began  to  dawn  and  he  had  not  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  she  was  growing  seriously 
alarmed  about  him,  when  the  arrival  of  die 
servants  from  Plas  Conway  confirmed  her 
worst  fears.  The  grief,  the  rage,  and  the 
awful  curses  denounced  against  the  nmrderets 
of  her,  child  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe; 
but  will  change  the  scene  to  the  hall  at  €rlyn 
Llewelyn. 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  many  of  the  guesti 
were  assembled  there,  anxious  to  quit  so 
inhospitable  a  mansion  as  soon  as  they  could 
procure  their  horses.  The  old  fisherman 
advanced  before  the  rest  of  his  party,  and 
in  an  abrupt  and  unceremonious  manner 
demanded,  when  Trevor  Owen  had  last  been 
seen?  A  servant  present  answered,  that  the 
hall  had  been  cleared,  and  all  the  household 
sent  to  their  beds  before  the  clock  struck 
nine,  .and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  one 
had  seen  Trevor  Owen  since.    The  fisherman 
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now  told  his  tale  of  horror  with  a  simple 
pathos  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  Mr.  Owen,  of 
Lancameddy  followed  by  all  the  gentlemen 
present,  proceeded  to  the  bed-room  usually 
occupied  by  Trevor  Owen :  it  was  untenanted, 
and  the  bed  had  evidently  not  been  slept  in 
that  night 

"We  must  not  stand  on  idle  punctilio," 
said  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  great  excite- 
ment; and  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door 
of  Eleanor's  sleeping-room.  She  opened  it 
herself. 

"  May  I  ask  what  has  happened  ?"  said 
she:  gazing  first  at  one  pale,  horror-struck 
countenance,  and  then  at  another,  with  a 
composure  that  was  evidently  assumed. 

Mr.  Owen,  as  briefly  as  possible,  related 
the  dreadful  history  he  had  just  been  made 
ac<iuainted  with:  he  kept  his  eyes  on  her 
face,  and  never  removed  them  till  he  had 
finished  it    Paler  she  could  not  grow,  but 
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the  knitting  of  her  eyebrows,  and  the 
Yolsiye  workings  of  the  mosdes  of  her  fiiee, 
showed  the  conflict  that  was  going  on  in  her 
breast ;  and  when  she  at  length  spoke,  it  wis 
with  considerable  difficulty,  but  yet  her  look 
and  tone  were  prond. 

**  Gentlemen,  for  the  absence  of  my  consul 
I  can  easily  account :  business  of  an  importast 
nature  has  long  required  his  presence  in  Ire- 
land,  but  my  lamented  fiither^s  illneas  and 
death  preyented  his  setting  off  till  yestenky 
eyening.  Before  he  could  sail  for  Dablm 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  a  perBon 
residing  in  Conway ;  and  if  Miss  Wynn  rea% 
saw  him  in  a  boat,  he  must  have  been  retim- 
ing from  that  place.  But  as  to  the  homd 
story  ol  his  having  cut  the  throat  of  poor 
Tywysog,  you  must  excuse  mybelieying  it; 
unless  rather  better  prooft  of  his  guilt  are 
laid  before  me  than  those  adyanoed  by  a 
half  idiotical  fisherman,  who  has  for  yetrs 
past  IxMrne  a  deadly   hatred  towards   him. 
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Voy  gentlemen,  yon  must  pardon  me,  bat  I 
must  believe  my  cousin  innocent  till  he  is 
proved  guilty: — ^I  believe,  Mr.  Owen,  that  is 
a  rule  laid  down  by  all  judges." 

^  Miss  Llewelyn,"  said  Mr.  Owen,  sternly^ 
^  yon  may  be  made  to  feel  how  deeply  you 
are  believed  to  be  implicated  in  the  crimes  of 
your  ooumn.  Ton  waste  your  time  in  trying 
to  prove  him  innocent  of  the  murder  of  your 
brother's  favourite  dog.  Look  I"  said  he, 
holding  up  the  knife, — ^Mook  at  this  fearful 
proof  of  his  guilt!" 

Eleanor  caught  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair, 
or  she  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor:  she 
could  not  speak,  but  she  motioned  away,  with 
her  trembling  hands,  the  blood-stained  knife, 
which  Mr.  Owen  still  held  before  her  eyes. 
At  length,  looking  fiercely  around,  she 
exclaimed:  *'I  am  innocent! — ^I  am  inno- 
cent!" 

**  Eleanor  Llewelyn,  would  that  I  could 
believe  you !"  said  Mr.  Owen,  more  in  sorrow 
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than  in  anger.    *'  Oh !  Eleanor,  I  pity  yon  !-^ 
I  pity  you !" 

At  the  word  ^'  pity/'  Eleanor  sprang  from 
her  chair,  and,  in  a  voice  of  fury,  bade  all 
present  to  leave  her  room — ^to  leave  her 
house: — ^"And  remember,"  said  she,  seiziiig 
Mr.  Owen  by  the  arm,  and  pushing  him  ont 
of  the  room,  '*  if  ever  you  dare  to  darken  my 
doors  again,  you  shall  dearly  rue  the  day.*' 

At  this  instant  Wenefirede,  pale  with  fiight, 
made  her  appearance,  and  asked  what  fresh 
misfortune  had  occurred? 

'^  Eleanor  will  tell  you  all,  my  poor  child !" 
said  Mr.  Owen,  kissing  her  cheek  ;  ^  bat 
remember  that,  should  Llewelyn  Hall  grow 
too  hot  to  hold  you,  you  will  find  a  comfort- 
able home  at  Llancarnedd." 

^*  Thank  you,"  said  Wenefirede,  hardly  eon* 
scions  of  what  she  said. 

^  Shut  the  door  on  those  people,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor.  Wenefirede  mechanically  obeyed  her. 

*'Come  hither,  Wenefirede,  and  sit  down: 
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I  have  news  of  a  very  distressing  nature  to 
coitimunicate.  The  artful  impostor^  who  tried 
to  pass  himself  off  for  poor  Howel,  has  most 
unaccountably  disappeared ;  and  Tywysog, 
with  his  throat  cut,  has  been  found  lying  in 
a  caye  under  Pen  Maen  Mawr. 

*<  Eleanor!  Eleanor!  if  Tywysog  followed 
him  from  Conway  he  was  no  impostor— he 
was  Howel;"  and  Wenefrede  burst  into  tears. 
'^  But  you  say  he  has  disappeared :  can  no 
one  say  where  he  is  gone?" 

"  Mr.  Owen  is  afraid  that  on  returning 
from  Conway  he  fell  over  a  rock  into  the  sea, 
and  so  perished/'  said  Eleanor :  who  had  the 
grace  to  hide  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
whilst  uttering  this  bare-&ced  falsehood. 

Wenefrede  uttered  a  scream  of  agony,  a 
fit  of  laughing  hysterics  followed,  and  she 
was  carried  to  her  room  by  the  frightened  ser- 
vants: they  were  soon  ordered  from  it  by 
Eleanor,  who  dreaded  their  repeating  to 
Wenefrede  the  tale  told  by  the  fisherman. 
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Wenefirede,  who  Iiad  been  laid  <m  her  bed, 
at  leng^  fell  asleep ;  bnt  it  was  a  trembled 
and  nnrefireshing  sleep  :  her  hands  moTed 
eonyiilsiTelj,  and    she   muttered    ineohereat 


''  That  will  do/*  at  Imgth  she  exclaimed, 
starting  np  in  the  bed,  and  twisting  her 
handkerchief  into  the  semUance  of  a  rope ; 
^  now  I  will  let  myself  down  and  look  tor 
him.  Howel  T'  she  ezdaimed,  with  an  eneigy 
that  awoke  her ;  and  fixing  h^  eyes,  bright 
with  ferer,  on  Eleanor,  she  siud,  ^ Howel! 
Howel !    Eleanor,  where  is  he  f  * 

^'Wenefirede,  dear  Wenefirede,  wonld  that 
I  eonld  tell  yon  !**  smd  Eleanor. 

**And  Trevor  Owen:  oh!  Eleanor,  is  be 
herer 

**  No ;  he  is  gone  to  Ireland.'* 

**  Should  he  ever  dare  to  return  here,"  cried 
Wenefirede,  in  a  tone  quite  at  varianoe  with 
her  gentle  nature,  ^I  will  have  him  hanged 
for  the  murder  rf ** 
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^*  Hush,  hush  I  dearest  Wenefrede/'  ex- 
claimed Eleanor:  laying  her  down  in  the 
bed,  from  which  she  was  in  the  act  of  spring- 
ing. 

Eleanor  sat  listening  to  her  sister's  inco- 
herent wandering  remarks  till  late  in  the  day ; 
taking  the  refreshments  brought  her  by  the  side 
of  her  sister's  bed  :  fearing  to  trust  a  servant 
with  Wenefrede,  lest  she  might  be  heard  to 
denoonce  Treror  Owen  as  a  murderer. 

The  evening  was  dark  and  stormy ;  but  it 
was  bright  and  calm  when  compared  with 
the  feelings  of  Eleanor.  Suddenly  Wene- 
frede's  burning  hand  fell  upon  hers,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  agony,  Eleanor  ezdaimed, — 

^*  She  is  dangerously  ill.-^Oh !  if  she  should 
die,  my  punishment  would  be  greater  than  I 
could  bear." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

**  My  biirdeii*d  heart  would  break 
Shoald  I  not  corse  them.— Foifioii  be  their  drink! 
Gall,  mune  than  gal),  the  jdaintiest  nieat  they  tMte  I 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  groye  of  Cypress  trees ! 
llieir  sweetest  proflpects  murdering  basiliskB  I 

Heot  VL 

Eva,  finding  all  resistance  vain,  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  placed  on  her  ponj,  wliidi  oU 
IBran  had  bronght  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
conyejed  hkek  to  Plas  Conway;  bat  yainfy 
did  P^gy  entreat  her  to  lie  down  on  her  bed. 
Eva  declared  she  was  not  fatigued,  and  that 
she  shoald  go  mad  if  she  did  not  moye  about; 
and  for  hour  after  hour  she  continued  to  pace 
her  room  in  a  wild  and  hurried  manner. 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  yoang  lady  !"  at  length 
exdaimed  Peggy,  *^  if  not  for.  my  sake,  for 
that  of  your  mother,  try  and. get  a  little 
rest." 

*'  Best !"  repeated  Eva,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
wretchedness ;  *^  there  is  none  for  me  in  this 
world.  Rest,  when  my  brain  is  on  fire !  But 
I  feel  nothing  here,"  she  said,  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  heart :  .**  no  pain ;  no,  it  is  tamed 
to  stone." 

**  God  help  you,  poor  child !"  said  Peggy ; 
*'  but  you  must  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  try 
and  compose  yourself;*'  and  so  saying  she 
left  the  room. 

Eva,  hearing  the  sound  of  many  voices  in 
the  hall,  slipped  down  a  back  staircase,  and, 
unobserved,  listened  to  the  account  which  the 
servants,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Glyn,  were  giving  of  Eleanor's  conduct. 

Scarcely  had  Eva  reached  her  own  room 
again  when  Peggy  entered  with  a  cooling 
mixture  in  her  hand,     Eva  seized  it  with 
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frantic  eagerness,  and  then,  throwing  her- 
self on  her  bed,  begged  to  be  left  alone, 
saying  that  she  would  try  and  procure  a  litde 
sleep. 

Peggy  left  the  room ;  bat  scarcely  bad  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  died  away  in  the  long 
gallery,  when  Era  started  up  firom  the  bed, 
wrapped  her  riding  doak  around  her,  drew  its 
hood  closely  over  her  head,  and,  with  a  stealtky 
step  glided  down  the  back  stairs  and  into  die 
stable.  There,  as  she  hoped,  she  found  her 
pony  standing  still  saddled  in  his  stall;  die 
instantly  mounted  him,  and  proceeded  down 
the  steep  main  street  at  a  fearful  pace :  nor  did 
she  slacken  it  till  she  reached  the  ferry,  llioogh 
several  persons  spoke  to  Eva,  during  their 
passage  to  the  opposite  shore,  she  evidently 
heard  them  not ;  but  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat:  once,  and  once 
only,  did  she  exhibit  any  sense  of  hearing  what 
was  passing  around  her.  One  of  the  passen- 
gers mentioned  the  long  illness  of  a  ndghboor, 
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which  he  ascribed  to  au  enemy  haying  written 
his  name  in,  the  book  kept  by  the  priest  at 
St.  .Elian's  well. 

"And  was  it  written  there?"  demanded 
£ya,  eageriy. 

^'  Well,  indeed,  yes"  replied  the  man ;  " his 
wife  saw  it  there  with  her  own  eyes,  and  the 
priest  told  her  if  she  would  bring  him  five 
shillings  that  he  would  blot  it  out;  but  before 
she  could  get  so  much  money,  together  her 
poor  husband  died." 

*'Died!*'  repeated  Eva,  while  a  strange 
unnatural  smile  passed  over  her  lips.  She 
then  once  more  fixed  her  eyes  on  the.  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  did  not  raise  them  again  till  it 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  when  she  mounted 
her  pony  and  rode,  off  at  a  rapid  pace ;  nor 
did  she  slacken  it  till  she  arrived  at  Penmaen 
Bhos. 

Lost  in  deep  thought,  neither  the  dangers  of 
the  road,  nor  the  magnificence  of  the  wild 
scenery  which  surrounded  her,  drew  from  her 

VOL.   III.  Q 
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<me  glance  of  terror  or  adsdration.  And  to 
what  spot  waa  Era  bound?  To  the  earaiDg 
well— the  well  of  St  .SlUan.  Her  road  ky 
fbrfiereral  miles  up  amgged,  steep,  a^  kmely 
path,  where  speed  became  impractioaUe;  and 
the  greatest  Tigilanee  waa  neeeasary  on  the 
part  of  the  ponj,  to  prevent  his  BtnmhKng 
over  the  slippery  stones  which  lay  in  his  way. 
Eva  at  length  found  hersdf  on  the  e^^  of 
an  extensive  and  banran  heath.  She  looked 
around  her,  but  no  signs  of  human  habiia> 
tions  met  her  view :  a  church,  with  its  Icmdy 
churchyard,  which  she  perceived  at  the  verge 
of  the  dreary  waste,  served  but  to  increase 
die  superstitious  terrors  which  were  eveiy 
moment  gaining  ground  in  her  heart;  but 
tiiey  were  unmixed  with  any  feeling  of  com- 
punction for  the  misery  she  bdiieved  she  was 
on  the  eve  of  bringing  down  on  the  heads  of 
IVevor  Owen  and  Eleanor  liewdyn.  Eva 
had  truly  said  her  brain  was  on  fire,  and  the 
^poison  of  deep  grief'  seemed  to  have  fiUcd 
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witii  evil  passions  a  heart,  Ifll  this  hoar,  the 
home  of  every  Christian  virtue.  She  had 
pereeived  a  dark,  shapeless  pile  across  the 
heath,  from  which  suddenly  arose  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  conjecturing  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  miserahle  hut  of  the  priest  of  St 
JESkhmy  she  rode  slowly  towards  it;  working 
her  deluded  spirit  up  to  the  belief  that,  as 
hers  was  ^'woe  above  woe,  grief  more  than 
common  grief,"  the  means  die  was  about  to 
resort  to,  to  avenge  herself  on  the  destroyers  of 
her  happiness,  were  blameless. 

^  A  fearM  silence,  and  a  solitade 
That  made  itself  be  felt,** 

reigned  around ;  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  or 

any  sound  that  indicated  that  human  beings 

inhabited  the  spot,  would  have  been  music  to 

the  ears  of  Eva.    During  the  last  century 

cultivation  has  spread  its  green  and  yellow 

wand  over  this  lonely  heath,  and  a  road  passes 

by,  and  cottages  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighr 
q2 
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bonrhood  of  the  onoe  desolate  and  dreaded 
well.    The  feeUngs  of  awe  with  whieh  Evt 
approached  the  well  were  inspired  solelj  by 
superstition,  for  a  more  mde  or  onimpomg 
edifice  never  was  erected  oyer  a  stream  pro- 
ductive of  such  ceaseless  wealth.    A  rade  wall 
of   nnehiselled    stone  sorronnded  the  weQ; 
and  Eva,  dismounting  from  her  pony,  lent 
over  the.  welly  and  gazed  on  the  dear  hot 
shallow  waters  whieh  it  enclosed. 

Long  did  she  continue  to  gaze,  nnoonscioos 
of  everything  bnt  her  own  misery;  when, 
suddenly  the  thought  of  the  hundreds  who  had 
pined  away  in  sickness  and  sorrqw,  belie?ing 
that  the  curse  of  the  saint  was  upon  them, 
occurred  to  her,  and  a  cold  shudder  ran  through 
her  whole  frame.  The  power  exerted  by  the 
worthless  priest  of  St.  ^ian  over  his  in- 
numerable votaries^  was  as  great  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  pope  or  priest  among  the  most 
bigoted  of  Bomanists.  He  was  not  only 
addressed  in  the  words  of  Balak  to  Balaam,— 
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**  I  wot  that  he  whom  tboa  blessest  is  blessed, 
and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed;"  but 
after  a  miserable  being  whose  name  had  been 
entered  in  his  book  of  curses,  had,  at  an  expense 
which  would  probably  impoverish  him  for  life, 
induced  the  mercenary  priest  to  erase  it,  the 
deluded  creature  would  probably  find,  in  a  short 
time,  that  an  enemy  had  again  entered  his 
name  in  the  record  of  crime  kept  by  the 
priest ;  and  that  he  must  pine  away  in  misery, 
or  pay  the  exorbitant  sum  demanded  for 
erasing,  for  the  second  time,  his  name  from 
the  book — the  fearful  book.  Hundreds,  nay 
thousands  of  trembling  hands  turned  over  the 
pages  of  that  book  during  the  year,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  name  of  a  friend  or  foe  was  entered 
there. 

Could  the  stones  around  the  well  have  told 
of  all  the  curses  that  had  been  uttered  over 
them,  the  boldest  heart  would  probably  have 
quailed,  and  few  would  have  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  remain  and  listen  to  the  tale ;  for 
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alxyre  them  erery  evil  passion  that  erer  debased 
the  haman  heart  had  been.  nnUiishiii^y  laid 
bare— upon  them  the  Owning  hypocrite  had 
thrown  aside  his  reil — the  oowardl j  Tillain  had 
laid  down  the  price  of  blood,  and  exalted  in 
the  prospect  of  a  sadden  death  awaiting  his 
foe:  there  a  pale  trembling  girl  had  called 
down  carses  on  a  fidthless  loyer;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  entering  his  name  in  a  book 
which  was  to  condemn  him  to  misery,  had 
inscribed  also  that  of  the  innocent  and  nneon- 
gdoas  being  who  now  possessed  his  fickle  heart 

Feeble  hands  had  been  held  above  those 
stones ;  and  yoices,  rendered  qaeroloas  by  dd 
i^;e,  had  called  down  carses  on  the  head  of 
some  neighbour,  whose  ^  erileye'*  they  averred 
had  occasioned  death  amongst  their  flocks 
and  herds. 

Eva's  mehwcholy  musings  were  at  length 
uroken  in  upon  by  approaching  footsteps,  and 
turning  suddenly  roond,  she  started,  and  acaree 
suppressed  a  scream,  at  perceiving  a  man  of  a 
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mo0t  wild  and  raflBan-like  appearance  standing 
dose  by  her  side.  He  was  short  in  stature,  with 
hands  and  jGeet  strangely  too  krge  for  his 
height  and  fig^e;  his  forehead  broad,  and 
}»ojecting  &r  over  his  dark  beetle  brows ;  the 
exact  colour  of  his  eyes  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, for  he  sddom  raised  them  from  the 
ground ;  his  mouth  was  lai^e,  and  the  lower 
lip  of  remarkable  thickness:  there  was  a 
withering  look  in  the  smile  with  which  he 
regarded  Eva,  which  filled  her  heart  with 
terror. 

It  might  have  caused  a  bolder  heart  than 
hers  to  quail ;  for  she  felt  that  she  was  alone 
with  this  fearful  man,  on  a  desolate  heath, 
where  no  scream  for  aid,  however  great  her 
peril,  could  reach  the  ears  of  a  human  being. 
But  at  length,  rendered  desperate  with  fear, 
she  looked  boldly  in  the  face  of  her  companion, 
Bikd  asked  if  he  were  not  the  priest  of  St. 
iElian;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirma^ 
tive,  she  bade  him  enter  the  names  of  Treror. 
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Owen  and  Eleanor  Llewelyn  in  his  book. 
Eva  watched  him,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  wild 
cat  in  the  act  of  grasping  her  prey. 

^^  Write  the  names  again  and  again,'*  she 
exclaimed  with  a  wild  laagh ;  **  let  than  be 
doubly,  trebly  cursed." 

''  The  fees  must  then  be  trebled,"  replied  the 
panderer  to  that  most  unchristian-like  of  human 
passions — revenge ! 

*^  I  care  not  for  gold — give  me  but  revenge. 
Look,  look!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
exultation  bordering  on  madness.  At  this 
instant  the  beams  of  an  autunm  sun  feU  full 
upon  the  page*  "  Look,  oh,  lookl  yon  wrote 
the  names  in  ink,  but  an  avenging  angel  has 
traced  them  in  blood — ^the  blood  of  a  murdered 
brother!" 

The  priest,  hardened  as  he  was,  gazed  on 
the  blood-red  writing  with  horror;  and  before 
the  reflection  of  the  red  rays  of  the  sun  had 
died  away,  he  had  closed  the  book  with  a 
trembling  hand. 
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"  Howel  Llewelyn,  you  are  avenged !"  said 
Eva ;  and  after,  presenting  three  pieces  of 
gold  to  the  priest,  which  called  up  a  horrible 
grin  of  delight  on  his  sinister  countenance, 
she  quitted  the  well  without  one  feeling  of 
remorse. 

^*  Poor  thing !  grief  has  turned  her  brain," 
said  the  priest;  '^  but  I  should  be  very  thank- 
ful if  craziness  would  send  a  dozen  such  rich 
women  weekly  to  the  well." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon  had  risen 
before  Eva  reached  Penmaen  Bhos,  and  her 
eyes  rested  on  a  scene  so  calm,  so  fair,  that 
it  seemed  for  a  brief  space  to  speak  peace 
to  her  troubled  spirit ;  but  the  poisoned  arrow 
soon  rankled  afresh  within  her  breast,  and 
looking  up  towards  the  bright  blue  sky,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  heart-broken  voice,  '*He  is 
dead !"  and  she  might  have  added,  with  the 
heart-stricken  King  Lear,  *^0h!  that  way 
madness  lies !  let  me  shun  that.  No  more  of 
that" — for,  with  a  wild  look,  she  urged  on 
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her  pony  at  a  fearful  pace,  and  stopped  not 
till  she  reached  the  fisrrj-honse. 

On  arriving  at  Plas  Conway,  she  dashed 
into  the  stable^yard,  and  eiieoiuitered  sereni 
servants,  who  had  jost  retomed  from  a  long 
and  unsuccessful  search  after  her.  Old  Evan 
and  P^gy  wq>t  for  joy  on  beholding  her. 

*^  Oh !  where,  where  have  yon  been,  my  dear 
yoong  lady  ?"  asked  Evan. 

'<To  helir  answered  Eva;  ''and  I  have 
good  news  for  yon,  Evan :  I  foond  plenty  of 
room  there  for  Eleanor  Llewelyn  and  Trevor 
Owen,  and  they  vnll  sleep  there  to-night.'* 

'*  My  dear,dearMi8s  Eva!"  sobbed  P^ggy; 
but  Eva  had  fidnted,  and,  withont  onee  open- 
ing her  eyes,  was  undressed  and  pat  into  her 
bed. 

P^gy  summoned  all  the  old  women  in 
Conway  who  were  £unous  for  their  knowle^ 
and  cure  of  '<  all  the  ills  that  flesh  b  heir  to;" 
but  Eva's  illness  baffled  their  skill,  for  they 
could  not  ''minister  to  a  mind  diseased;**  and 
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when,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Mrs.  Wynn  armed,  she  foand  E?a  alarm- 
ingly ill  of  a  brain  fever. 

One  evening,  when  her  death  was  hourly 
expected,  she  suddenly  fell  into  a  slomber  as 
sweet  as  that  of  a  child,  ^whom  neither 
thoughts  disturb  nor  cares  encnmber,"  from 
which  she  did  not  awake  till  a  late  hour  on 
the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Wynn  had 
remained  during  the  night  seated  by  the  bed 
of  her  child,  fearing  to  move  lest  she  should 
awake  her,  and  yet  unable  to  refrain  from 
now  and  then  leaning  forward  to  ascertain  if 
she  really  breathed. 

Eva  at  last  awoke,  and  asked,  **  Where  am 
I?"  but  quickly  added  in  a  calm,  natural 
voice,  *'  I  see  I  am  on  earth.  Oh !  dearest 
mother,  I  have  had  such  a  happy  dream !  I 
thought  I  was  in  heaven,  and  all  I  loved  on 
earth  were  with  me ;  but  you  are  still  here, 
and  for  your  sake,  I  am  glad  it  was  but  a 
dream;"  and  throwing  her  wasted  arms  around 
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the  neck  of  her  mother,  she  kissed  her  over 
and  over  again.  From  this  day,  Eva  gradu- 
ally recovered  her  strength ;  and  when  able  to 
bear  the  journey,  was  remoyed  to  the  house  of 
her  eldest  sister  at  Castle  Craig. 

Mrs.  Wynn,  feeling  that  Plas  Conway  could 
never  more  be  a  home  of  happiness  for  Eye, 
determined  upon  quitting  it;  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  residing  on  a  small  property 
she  possessed  in  Merionethshire.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  Eva,  Mrs.  Wynn,  before 
she  quitted  Conway,  paid  a  visit  to  Catryn 
H£'n,  and  urged  her  to  consent  to  being  re- 
moved to  the  comfortable  house  of  her  grand- 
daughter, at  Conway. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  been  bed-ridden 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  consented,  at 
length,  to  the  proposal ;  and  one  fine  moon- 
light night,  four  strong  and  trusty  bearers 
were  setit  by  Mrs.  Wynn,  with  a  litter,  to  the 
hut,  and  the  aged  and  afflicted  woman  was 
carefully  conveyed  to  the  house  of  her  grand- 
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child,  and  there  closed  a  long  life  of  misery  in 
peace  and  comfort.  The  vicar  of  Conway 
paid  her  frequent  visits ;  and  several  months 
before  she  died,  had  convinced  her  that 
her  prayers  of  penitence  would  be  heard, 
and  banished  from  her  mind  the  horrid 
idea  which  had  *'  lashed  her  soul  to  madness/' 
that  she  was  a  doomed  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

**  The  hall  of  Cjnddykn  is  gloomy  to-i^;ht; 
I  weep,  for  the  grare  hae  dtingaiihed  ks  ]%ht ; 
The  beam  of  the  lamp  from  its  sqmmit  is  o'er, 
The  blaze  of  its  hearth  shall  give  welcome  no  more ! 
The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  yoiceless  and  stil]. 
The  sound  of  its  haipings  hath  died  on  the  hill ! 
Be  silent  for  erer,  thou  desolate  scene, 
Nor  let  e*en  an  echo  recall  what  hath  been  ! 

HncAKs. 

For  several  weeks  Wenefrede  was  confined, 
by  sickness,  to  her  chamber ;  and  when  at 
length  she  quitted  it,  and  took  her  usaal  seat 
at  the  table  in  the  hall,  what  a  melancholy 
sight  presented  itself  I  for  many  of  the  old 
servants,  having  been  rendered  independent 
by  the  will  of  their  late  master,  had  left  the 
Glyn,  and  strangers  filled   their  seats.      A 
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moumfiil  silenoe  reigned  around,  and  old 
Boderic'B  harp  was  mate :  sad  longings  filled 
the  heart  of  Wenefirede;  for  those  ''whose 
long-loyed  mien,  in  earthly  home"  conld  never 
gladden  her  eyes  again. 

And  where,  oh  I  where  was  Herbert  Olad- 
stone?  Was  he  too  dead?  For  not  a  line 
had  she  reeeived  from  him  dnring  her  deep 
sorrows  and  long  illness.  Tet  though  she 
knew  it  not,  Herbert  had  written  repeatedly, 
and  had  paid  more  than  one  Tisit  to  the  Glyn, 
in  the  hope  of  sedng  her;  but  Eleanor  dared 
not  give  her  the  letters,  or  permit  her  to  see 
Herbert,  till  the  reports,  then  rife,  of  Eleanor's 
participation  in  the  murder  of  her  Inrother,  had 
been  prored  to  be  groundless.  A  letter  finom 
Lord  Gladstone  arrived  at  this  time  to  Elea* 
nor,  which  aroused  every  evil  passion  in  her 
heart,  and  caused  her  to  stamp  with  rage.  It 
contents  were  certainly  far  from  being  of  a 
soothing^  nature ;  for  in  a  plain  unvarnished 
style,  they  inf<Mrmed  her  tiiat  until  the  myste* 
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nous  disappearance  of  Howel  Llewelyn  bad 
been  satisfiictorily  accounted  for,  Wenefrede 
could  never  be  the  bride  of  Herbert  Gladstone. 
This  was  a  blow  Eleanor  had  nerer^  antid- 
pated ;  and  even  her  proud  spirit  bowed  under 
it  for  a  brief  space. 

l^me  rolled  on,  and  Wenefrede  received  no 
letter  from  Herbert.  That  he  had  forsaken  her 
shecouldnotbelieve:  sheherself  loved  too  truly; 
and  as  soon  as.  she  could  hold  a  pen,  she  wrote 
him  a  long  letter,  which  expressed  snelL  pore 
and  devoted  attachment,  that  Eleanor,  who 
had  intercepted  it,  wept  as  she  read  it.  At 
length,  with  a  trembling  hand,  she  threw  it 
on  some  sods,  blazing  on  the  earth ;  and  as 
she  watched  it  slowly  wasting  away,  she  ex- 
claimed,— 

^  Better  so  should  waste  her.  frame  than 
that  the  name  of  Llewelyn  should  be  dis- 
graced by  her  pleading,  for  the  love  of  one 
who  has  deserted  her.  No ;  better,  a  thou- 
sand times,  that  she  should  die  than  live  to 
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sue  and  sue  in  viun;  and  so  perish,''  ^® 
added  fiereely,  while  she  threw  a  hot  sod 
on  an  unconsumed  portion  of  the  letter, 
*'  all  trace  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a 
Llewelyn.'* 

Vainly  did  Eleanor  strire  to  convince 
herself  that  she  was  *'more  sinned  against 
than  sinning :"  a  still  small  voice  that  would 
be  heard  whispered  in  her  ear  the  fearful 
truth. 

Mrs.  Wynn  had  written  to  Wenefrede, 
and  offered  h^  a  home  at  her  new  abode 
in  Merionethshire ;  but  this  letter  had 
shared  the  fate  of  those  sent  by  Her- 
bert, and  never  reached  the  hands  of 
Wenefrede;  who,  miserable  at  hearing  no 
tidings  of  her  dearly-loved  friends,  rode 
over  one  morning,  unattended,  to  Conway. 
But  what   was  her   dismay   at  finding  the 

vol..  III.  a 
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house  at  Plas  Conway  uninhabited,  and  at 
learning  that  Mrs.  Wynn  had  left  it  for 
ever. 

.  "  For  ever !"  said  Wenefirede,  in  a  tone  of 
despair* 

'  *^  Yes,  miss/'  said  the  person  addressed. 
"After  that  black-hearted  villain,  Trevor 
Owen,  had  put  pck>r  Master  Llewelyn  out  of 
the  way,  Madam  Wynn  and  Miss  Eva,  poor 
dear  young  lady!  could  not  bear  this  place 
any  longer." 

Wenefirede's  tongue  refused  to  utter  anothar 
word :  horror-stricken  and  faint  she  turned 
towards  home. 

"  Home !"  she  at  length  exclaimed ;  "  oh, 
what  a  home  !  a  home  wherb  I  may  meet 
Trevor  Owen, — a  murderer  I  Oh !  no  wonder 
iQy  friends  have  deserted  me.  Herbert" — but 
grief  choked  her  words. 

On  arriving  at  the  Glyn,  the  very  sight  of 
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which  had'become  hateful  to  her,  she  avoided 
the  grand  entrance-door,  and  slipped  unob- 
served up  to  her  own  room.  On  her  dressing- 
table  Wenefrede  found  a  note  in  Eleanor's 
handwriting,  stating  that  she  had  been  sum- 
moned unexpectedly  into  Aiiglesea,  and  that 
she  would  probably  be  detained  there  for  many 
days. 

"Oh!  Eleanor;  and  have  I  lived  to  rejoice 
in  your  absence?"  said'  Wenefrede,  in  a  tone 
of  anguish.  "  Oh !  who  oh  earth  have  I  now 
left*  to  care  for  ?  Eva — ^yes,  yes,  she  loves  me 
still." 

Eleanor  was  detained  a  fortnight  from 
home,  and  deep  was  her  distress  at  beholding 
Wenefrede's  altered  appearance  on  her  re- 
turn. 

"  There  is  death  in  that  brilliant  eye :  there 
is  death  in  that  thin  pale  hand,**  was  the 
R  2 
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almost  distracting  thought  which  passed 
through  her  mind,  as,  with  all  bat  a  motfier^s 
love,  she  kissed  her  agitated  and  trembling 
sister. 

During  Eleanor's  absence,  Wenefrede  one 
mcmiing  reoetred  a  packet  from  Eva  Wynn, 
which  contained  a  beautiful  locket,  and  a 
long  letter.  In  the  locket  was-  enclosed  a 
lock  of  E?a's  hair,  and  the  principal  portion 
of  the  letter  was  occupied  by  a  most  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  love  Wenefrede  had  once  ent^- 
tained  for  her  and  ho*  mother,  and  a  request 
that  she  would  prove  that  their  friendship 
was  still  dear  to  her,  by  paying  them  a  visit 
in  Jf erionethshire. 

*'  Dear,  dear  Eva!  yes,  I  will  go  to  you 
and  your  kind  mother,"  exclaimed  Weae* 
frede,  while  big  round  tears  fdl  on  the  letter. 
But  suddenly  the  letter  dropped  from  her 
hand,  and  she  said,  ^'No;  I  will  die  here;" 
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and  pressing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  she 
observed,  ^^  There  is  something  here  that 
tells  me  'my  days  will  soon  be  num- 
bered/" 

Eleanor,  who  was  unconscious  of  Wene- 
frede*s  yisit  to  Plas  Conway,  was  totally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  coldness  with  which 
she  was  received  on  her  return  iron;  Angle- 
sea;  and  as  day  by  day  she  became  more 
deeply  conscious  that  her  presence  was  dis- 
agreeable to  her  sister,  her  agony  of  mind 
could  only  be  compared  to  that  occasioned  by 
the  gnawing  of  "  the  worm  that  never  sleeps, 
that  never  dies/' 

Wenefrede  soon  grew  too  weak  to  rise  from 
her  bed;  and  by  its  side  watched  Eleanor 
night  and  day.  The  dying  girl  never  uttered 
a  complaint;  her  grief  was  too  deep  to  find 
comfort 

*^  In  word,  or  Bigb,  or  tear.** 
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It  was  a  wild  stormy  evening  in  NoTember ; 
but  the  storm  that  raged  without  was  unre- 
garded   by  the    moumfal  watchers    by  the 
deathbed  of  Wenefrede  Llewelyn.    Hiat  her 
spirit,  was  about  to  quit  this  world  she  seemed 
perfectly  conscious,  and  drawing  a  ring  that 
had  been  giren  her  by  Herbert  Gladstone 
from  her  finger,  she  requested  her  fayourite 
attendant  would  send    it,  with  her  parting 
farewell,  to  Eva  Wynn,    She  then  hegged 
that  all  the  old  servants  who  still  remained 
in    the    hall    might   be   sent   for:   to   each 
she    presented   a   trifling  gift,  expressing  a 
hope  that  they  would  pray  for  her,  and  in  a 
3hort   time  sank  into  a   heavy  sleep,  firom 
which,  in    this  world,  she   was    '*to   know 
no  waking." 

At  length  a  deep-drawn  sigh  announced 
that  **  the  silver  cord  was  broken,"  and 
that  her  pure  spirit  had  quitted  its  tenement 
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of  clay.  A  tear  glistened  on  her  eyelids,  but 
a  smile  rested  on  her  lips ;  and  she  looked  like 
a  beautiful  child  ^*  i^ho,  tired  with  long  play 
at  close  of  summer  day,  lies  down  and  slum- 
bers." 

Grief,  instead  of  softening  Eleanor's  heart, 
appeared  to  harden  it,  and  render  it  more 
stem:  with  tearless  eyes  she  stood  gazing 
on  the  lovely  but  lifeless  form  of  the  only 
being  she  had  ever  loyed;  and  when  the 
attendants,  with  well-meant  kindness,  urged 
her  to  leave  the  chamber  of  death,  she  fiercely 
bade  them  begone  and  leave  her  with  the 
corpse. 

Several  hours  passed  and  she  still  stood 
gazing  upon  it ;  when  the  venerable  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  who  had  been  a  daily  visitor  of 
Wenefrede's  during  her  illness,  tapped  gently 
at  the  door,  and  begged  to  be.  admitted. 
Eleanor,  on  hearing  his  well-known  voice. 
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ordered  him  to  enter.  She  was  still  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  bed^  and,  pointing  to  the 
lifieless  fonn  of  her  rister,  she  exdaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  mockerj» — 

*^Toa  have  often  told  me  of  the  naef 
and  goodness  of  God:  I  fisdi  it  at  this 
instant.  Look  who  is  lying  on  thai  bed  a 
corpse — my  sister— the  only  befaig  I  ever 
loved." 

<<  Eleanor  Uewdyn/'  ezdaimed  the  deigy* 
man,  in  a  tone  of  solemnity,  not  wnmi'giwl  with 
horror,  '' utter  not  such  blasphemy." 

*^ Do  not  waste  yonr  words  upon  me"  ex- 
claimed Eleanor,  passionately;  ^ go  to  my 
attendants  if  yon  most  preaeh:  bid  them  be 
palaent,  bid  them  be  resigned :  fools  like  tiieBU 
wiU  listen  to  yon." 

«  Eleanor  liewelyn,"  said  the  deigymaa, 
whilst  the  tears  rolled  down  his  chedBS,  ^I 
]nty  yon ;  bnt  remember  yonr  own  ml^^^^^ 
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Itare  caused  '  your  house  to  be  left  unto  you 
desolate/" 

The  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ihneral  of  Wenefirede  arriyed,  and  prepara- 
tions for  observing  it  with  pomp  and  solem- 
nity were  made:  cousins  eren  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degree  had  been  bidden,  but  the 
evening  closed  in,  and  only  a  few  needy 
relations  had  made  their  appearance.  Vainly 
did  Eleanor  order  fresh  sods  to  be  heaped 
on  ihe  hearth,  and  more  lamps  to  be  placed 
around  the  coffin:  it  failed  to  disperse  the 
gloom,  and  served  but  to  show  the  empty 
seats  and  deserted  state  of  the  hall. 

Few  can  gaze  unmoved  on  the  corpse  of  a 
youthful,  good,  and  beautiful  being;  but  a 
race  which  knew  not  Wenefrede  had  sprung 
up  since  Mr.  Llewelyn's  death,  and  a  sigh  on 
passing  her  coffin,  or  **  a  tear  fbrgot  as  soon  as 
shed,"  was  the  only  sign  of  grief  exhibited 
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for  the  loss  of  one  who  for  years  **  had  filled 
that  hall  with  glee/' — ^whose  footsteps  had 
made  music  to  the  ears  of  her  doating 
parents,  and  whose  beaaty  and  goodness  had 
been  the  theme  of  praise  for  miles  around. 

No  sooner  were  the  prayers  finished,  than 
Eleanor,  starting  from  her  knees,  seized  a 
lamp,  and  without  casting  a  glance  on  the 
coffin  rushed  out  of  the  hall.  On  the  fol* 
lowing  morning  she  was  at  the  side  of  die 
coffin,  distributing  the  white  bread,  *^  nor  was 
she  heard  to  sigh,  or  seen  to  weep ;"  but  when 
the  bearers  raised  the.  coflin  to  cany  it  to  its 
long  home,  exhausted  nature,  gave  way,  and 
before  those  around  her  could  catch  her,  she 
had  sunk  on  the  earth  in  a  swoon* 

Numbers  of  relations  and  friends,  and  a 
whole  procession  of  old  serrant^  amongst 
whom  was  observed  Jane  Pierce,  joined  the 
small  group  of  mourners  as  they  rested  at 
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the  gate  of  the  churchyard;  bat  when  the 
last  sad  rites  were  paid,  not  a  single  fiiend.or 
neighbour  returned  to  the  hall:  mounting 
then:  horses  they  all  rode  slowly  and  sadly 
away. 

One  mourner — ^for  such  his  deep-drawn  sighs 
and  mourning  cloak  discovered,  him  to  be-r- 
remained  by  the  side  of  the  unclosed  tomb : 
believing  himself  to  be  alone,  he.  threw  back 
the  hood  of  his  cloak  and  exhibited  to  old 
Griffith  the  features  of  Herbert  Gladstone. 

A  few  more  pages  and  our  "o'er  true  tale 
is  told."  Shakspeare  has  observed  that  "  the 
web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mangled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together,"  and  such  most  truly,  did 
Eva  Wynn  find  hers  to  be ;  for  years  of  misery 
were  succeeded  by  years  of  calm,  and  cheer^ 
fulness,  once  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
her  character,  gradually,  resumed  its.  sway. 
Many  suitors,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  her 
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numberless  amkble  qualities,  and  the  interat 
excited  by  her  sad  &te,  tried  to  win  her  late, 
but  in  Tain ;  for  though  Era,  for  the  sake  of 
her  mother,  exerted  herself,  and  eren  wished 
to  live,  yet  ''the  world  was  doll,  fiat,  and 
unprofitable'*  in  her  eyes:  she  dedared 
that  ''lore  is  not  lore  that  bends  with  the 
icmoTer  to  remore,'*  and  that  no  seocmd  lore 
could  ever  fill  her  heart. 

But  Era  nerer  allowed  the  selfishness  of 
grief  to  interfere  with  her  duty ;  and  thoi^ 
**  a  note  of  music,  summer's  ere  or  spring,*' 
might  recall  to  her  mind  one  fer  whom  she 
''had  loved  to  lire,"  yet  she  nerer  indulged 
in  the  yearnings  fi^r  solitude  they  would  call 
up:  fearing  that  her  absenoe,  or  traces  of  giief 
on  her  countenance,  might  occasion  pain  to 
her  mother.  Thus  calmly  did  the  days  of  Eva 
pass  bj^  whilst  her  time  was  occupied  in 
watching  over  the  declining   years    of  her 


mother,  in  admioisteriiig  to  the  wants  of  her 
poor  neighbours,  and  in  instructing  one,  and 
iiot  unfrequently  two  or  three,  of  her  nephews 
or  nieces.  To  them  no  sererer  punishment 
could  be  devised  for  bad  conduct  than  a 
prohibition  from  paying  a  visit  to  **  aunt 
jBva:'*  aunt  Eva  was  never  cross;  aunt 
!Eva  had  as  exhaustless  a  stock  of  stories 
as  Scheherazade;  aunt  Eva,  in  short,  was 
in  their  eyes  the  most  perfect  of  human 
beings. 

Old  Evan,  having  attained  the  age  of  four 
score,  died  suddenly  ;  and  his  kind,  good 
mistress  did  not  long  survive  him. 

After  Mrs.  Wynn's  death,  two  of  Eva's 
nieces  resided  entirely  with  her;  and  when 
the  days  for  mourning  outwardly  for  her 
mother  had  passed,  for  the  sake  of  her  young 
charge  she  determined  upon  mixing  onee 
more  with  a  world  she  thonght  die  had  for* 
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saken  for  eyer,  and  carried  them  to  her  aunt's 
hoose  in  London. 

Here  we  may  as  well  say  ia  few  parting 
words  of  Herbert  Gladstone.  He  left  the 
churchyard  of  Oly'n  Llewelyn  '*  a  sadder  and 
a  better  man :"  nor  was  the  deep  and  salutary 
impression  then  left  upon  his  mind  erer 
effaced ;  and  though  he  was  too  young  a  man 
to  feel  that  for  him  ^*  joy  had  no  balm,  or 
affliction  no  sting/'  yet  it  was  long  before  a 
second  attachment  occupied  his  heart,  and  to 
his  dying  day  He  thought  of  his  lost  Wenefrede 
with  a  tenderness  and  regret,  that  his  wife, 
could  she  hare  read  his  heart,  might  not  hare 
quite  approved  of,  although  her  rival  was  a 
saint  in  heaven. 

Eva  lived  to  a  great  age ;  but  her  intellect 
land  cheerfulness  were  unimpaired,  and  she 
occupied  her  usual  seat  in  the  parish  church 
on  the  last  Sabbath  daiy  she  was  to  oomme- 
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morate  on  earth.  A  stupor  came  over  her 
suddenly  in  the  evening,  and  before  sun-rise 
}ier  race  on  earth  was  run.  Long  and 
truly  was  she  mourned  for  by  relations,  friends 
and  servants ;  for  of  her  it  might  have  been 
said  that 

"  None  knew  her  but  to  love  her ; 
None  named  her  but  to  praise.** 

The  day  of  her  funeral  was  a  day  of  gloom 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  church- 
yard was  filled  at  an  early  hour  by  persons  of 
all  classes,  whilst  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  fell  upon  her  coffin. 

For  many  years  the  spot  where  her  re- 
mains were  interred  was  looked  upon  as 
holy  ground ;  and 

^  Fair  maids  and  village  hinds  would  bring 
Each  opening  flower  of  early  spring,** 

and  strew  them  o'er  her  early  grave. 
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What  a  mdancholy  contrast  did  the  latter 
days  of  Eleanor  Ilewelyn  present  I  For  her 
sister  she  long  and  passionatelj  mourned,  as 
one  who  had  no  hope;  and  it  might  have 
been  recorded  of  her,  as  of  Henxy  I.,  that 
she  neyer  smiled  agiun. 

«Por  weeks  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
chamber,  and  refused  to  see  even  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish:  the  only  person  who 
willingly  offered  to  break  in  upon  her  soli- 
tude. She  was  mistress  of  Llewelyn  Hall; 
but  she  might  hare  exclaimed  with  even 
greater  bitterness  of  spirit  than  did  her  name- 
sake, Eleanor  of  Gloucester, 

**Ko ;  dark  ahiU  be  my  lighl,  and  ii%ht  my  dsy; 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  ahall  be  my  belL** 

The  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  at  length 
grew  painful;  but  she  dreaded  still  more  the 
solitude  of  the  hall,  and  its  deserted  hearth. 
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What  would  she  not  have  given  at  this  time 
for  the  society  of  Jane  Pierce  ?  and  how 
soothing  would  it  have  been  to  her  heart  to 
have  possessed  even  the  affections  of  a  dog, 
who  would  have  been  her  companion  by  day, 
and  watched  by  her  often-sleepless  couch  by 
night. 

One  evening  she  suddenly  ordered  a  servant 
to  bring  up  her  father's  favourite  greyhound ; 
he  remained  quietly  by  her  side  as  long  as  she 
caressed  him,  but  the  instant  her  hand  was 
withdrawn  he  grew  restless,  and  evidently 
was  on  the  watch  to  make  his  escape,  which 
he  effected  the  first  time  the  door  was  opened. 
Eleanor  had  "sown  the  wind,  and  she  was 
now  reaping  the  whirlwind ;"  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sat  for  many 
minutes  silent  and  motionless.  The  proud, 
the    beautiful,    the    rich,    the    highly -gifted 
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Eleanor  LlewelTn  might  hare  exdaimed,  with 
the  wretched  outeast  in  the  dock,  **!  hare  not 
a  friend  on  earth  T 

Late  one  evening  Eleanor  recdved  a  letter 
from  her  agent  in  Mon^meryahire,  who 
complained  of  letters  unanswered,  and  gendy 
hinted  at  bills  unpaid. 

*'  True,  most  true,**  exclaimed  Eleanor ;  **  I 
have  thought  of  late  but  of  the  dead.  Birt  I 
will  shake  off  this  lethargy,  and  fit>m  hence- 
forth live  only  for  myself:  I  will  heap  to- 
gether gold  and  ridies,  which  shall  make 
those  about  me  ding  to  me,  watch  my  yery 
looks, — ^nay,  worship  me,  if  ihey  do  not  loTe 
me. 

Eleanor  found  the  settling  of  her  agent^s 
accounts  a  longer  busxneas  than  she  had  at 
first  anticipated ;  and  all  her  honsehold,  with 
the  exception  of  her  own  maid,  had  retired 
to  rest  before  she  had  half  completed  it 
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At  length  she  discovered  that  a  paper  of 
great  importance  was  missing,  which  she  be- 
lieved to  be  deposited  in  a  drawer  in  her  late 
father's  fiaivourite  sitting  room;  she  took  up 
one  of  the  lamps  which  were  bnming  on  her 
writing-table,  and  telling  her  sleepy  waiting- 
woman  that  she  should  not  be  long  absent, 
left  the  roonL 

It  was  many  weeks  since  she  had  quitted 
it;  and  as  she  entered  the  long,  dark,  and 
deserted  gallery,  a  cold  and  melancholy- 
sounding  gust  of  wind  blew  down  it,  and 
chilled  her  to  the  heart.  She  had  to  pass  by 
the  room  once  occupied  by  poor  Wenefirede : 
the  door  stood  open,  but  all  was  dark  and 
desolate  within.  Eleanor  shuddered  and 
walked  quickly  on.  The  paper  was  soon 
discovered,  and  Eleanor,  after  casting  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  cold,  melancholy  -  looking 
room,  was  about  to  return  to  her  chamber 
8  2 
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when  she  stopped  suddenly  to  listen  to  a 
noise  whieli  appeared  to  proceed  firom  the 
haU. 

"Who  can  be  there  at  this  time  of  night  r 
she  exclaimed,  and  her  hand  trembled  vio- 
lently as  she  tried  to  open  the  door;  but 
summoning  all  the  sternness  of  her  nature  to 
her  aid,  she  at  length  threw  it  open,  and  mth 
a  stately  step  walked  forward.  She  raised 
the  lamp  aboye  her  head,  and  looked  around 
her — ^all  was  dark,  cold,  and  silent  as  the 
grave ;  but  as  she  suddenly  turned  the  flicker* 
ing  light  in  the  direction  of  the  hearth,  she 
started  on  perceiving  a  tall  figure  -standing 
there. 

Suppressing  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  she 
demanded,  in  an  imperious  tone, — 

^^  Who  has  dared  to  enter  my  hall  at  such 
an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night?"* 

<<  One  that  you  love  dearly :  one  that  yon 
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have  to  thank  for  being  mistress  of  this  hall, 
proud  madam/'  exclaimed  Treyor  Owen,  with 
a  brutal  laugh. 

^*  Villain,  miscreant,  begone,  and  that  in- 
stantly, or  I  will  call  up  my  servants,  and 
send  you  to  jail  for  murder,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor,  in  a  voice  of  rage. 

"  You  dare  not,  gentle  cousin,"  re- 
plied Trevor  Owen,  in  a  triumphant  voice: 
"  I  fear  you  not — I  defy  you,  vixen  as  you 
are." 

"  I  am  innocent  of  my  brother's  death,"  said 
Eleanor,  faintly. 

**  But  who  concealed  his  murderers  7  answer 
me  that,"  said  Trevor  Owen,  advancing  several 
Steps  nearer  to  her.  ^^Aye!  and  rewarded 
them  with  heaps  of  gold." 

Eleanor  sprang  back  towards  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered,  and  screamed  loudly 
for  hdp ;  but  Trevor  Owen  seizing  her  tightly 
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round  the  waiit,  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
month,  and  said, — 

"  For  yoar  own  sake,  Eleanor,  do  not 
scream.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  away  your 
life;  bat,  by  all  that's  horrible,  I  swear  diat 
I  will  not  swing  alone.  Listen  to  me,'*  he 
added,  fiercely ;  ^'  I  will  release  yon  the 
instant  yon  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  gire 
me  a  hundred  guineas.  Do  you  hear,  gentle 
cousin  !'* 

He  removed  his  hand  from  her  quiyering 
lips,  and,  with  a  voice  tremulous  alike  from 
rage  and  fear,  she  took  the  oath. 

**  Amiable,  humble-minded  Eleanor!"  said 
Trevor  Owen,  grinning  like  a  hyena,  **  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  count  out  the  gold  to-night, 
for  I  have  some  companions  waiting  for  me 
who  might  look  upon  it  as  no  bad  joke  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  spending  it ;  so  for- 
ward it  to-morrow  to  my  old  hiding-plaee  in 
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Anglesea,  and  I  will  be  there  to  receiye  it. 
And  now,  cousin  Nell,  good-night,  and  there 's 
a  parting  kiss  for  you  ;**  and  bursting  out  once 
more  into  a  loud  brutal  laugh,  he  walked  away. 

Eleanor  seized  a  spear  from  the  wall  and 
rushed  after  him,  with  what  intmtion  she 
hardly  knew;  but  he  reached  the  entrance- 
door  before  her,  and  slammed  it  in  her  face ; 
and  by  the  time  she  had  summoned  her  ser- 
vants he  had  escaped,  and,  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  reached  the  boat  that 
was  waiting  for  him  in  safety. 

Eleanor  retired  to  her  room,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  bed,  but  she  could  not  sleep : 
the  wound  her  pride  had  received  rankled 
very  deep,  and  the  dread  that  Trevor  Owen 
might  repeat  his  visit  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  ^' banish  sleep." 

'*  Oh !  would  that  he  were  dead!*'  she  ex- 
claimed,  clasping  her  feverish  hands  together. 
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*^  There  will  be  no  peace  for  me  till  he  is  in 
his  grave." 

Did  not  the  fearfhl  recollection  that  *^  there 
is  no  peace  for  the  wicked"  oceor  to  her 
during  that  sleepless  night? 

About  this  period,  Eleanor  learned  that 
Trevor  Owen  had  connected  himself  with  a 
set  of  smugglers  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  and 
dreading  that  he  and  his  worthless  associates 
might  make  an  attack  upon  the  house  and 
murder  her,  she  caused  it  to  be  barricaded  day 
and  nighty  as  securely  as  if  it  had  been  a 
prison. 

A  year  after  Trevor  Owen's  last  visit  to  the 
hall  he  was  killed  in  a  drunken  broil  by  one 
of  his  companions;  but  this  news  never 
reached  the  ears  of  Eleanor,  and  her  life  was 
rendered  miserable  by  the  dread  of  his  be- 
traying, in  a  drunken  fit,  her  knowledge  cf 
his  crimes. 
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This  led  her  to  "dread  the  darkness,  and 
yet  loathe  the  light ;"  and  after  long  years  had 
passed,  and  she  became  convinced  that  he  was 
dead,  did  she  enjoy  happiness  ?  No  ;  the 
judgment  pronounced  against  Mount  Seir 
appeared  to  have  fallen  upon  her  and  the  old 
hall. — "  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  against 
thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate." 

Shunned  by  her  neighbours,  and  dreaded 
by  her  dependants,  Eleanor  seemed  only  to 
derive  pleasure  from  heaping  up  gold.  As 
she  advanced  in  years  the  more  penurious  did 
she  grow ;  the  greater  her  hatred  of  mankind ; 
and  the  stronger  her  belief  that  all  who  ap- 
proached her  would  wrong  her  if  in  their  power. 
Strange  was  the  life  she  led ;  for  although 
in  good  health,  she  never  quitted  the  house. 
A  **hateful,  unsocial,  friendless  old  age"  was 
hers:  yet  still  she  lived  on;  but  during  the 
last  year  of  her  life  her  once-powerful  mind 
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gare  way,  and  she  fireqaently  accosted  those 
aboat  her  by  the  name  of  Howel,  and  would 
give  orders  respecting  the  bridal  dresses  of 
her  sister  Wenefirede.  She  would  nt  lor 
hours  together  in  a  high-backed  chair  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall;  sometimes  a  smile  of 
pride  and  exultation  woold  light  up  her 
wasted  and  ghastly  countenance,  whilst  at 
others  a  look  of  horror  and  despair,  fearful 
to  behold,  would  pass  oyer  it. 

One  afternoon  towards  the  commencement 
of  autumn  she  was  seated  in  a  bay  window 
in  the  hsll,  on  which  the  beams  of  the  sun 
fell,  when  the  entrance  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open  by  a  serrant  laden  with  turf  for 
the  fire ;  Eleanor  started  from  her  seat,  and, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  shook  her  gold-headed 
cane  at  him,  and  exclaimed, — 

^'  B^one!  begone  I  Tou  are  not  Howel 
Uewelyn:  you  are  no  brother  of  mine.    This 
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ban  is  mine :  jon  are  a  vile  impostor. — Be« 
gone!  b^one!" 

The  senrant  required  no  second  order:  he 
threw  down  his  turf,  and  ran  quickly  away. 
An  hour  elapsed ;  but  when  Eleanor's  waiting 
maid  came  to  seek  for  her  she  found  her  a 
corpse. 

Eleanor  Llewelyn  was  the  last  of  her  noble 
line,  and  she  was  interred  with  much  fimeral 
pomp ;  but  tears  did  not  faU,  nor  were  la- 
mentations heard  by  the  side  of  her  coffin. 
The  fine  old  HaU  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  stranger,  who  possessed  a  magnificent 
seat  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  allowed  the  pride  of 
an  old  and  noble  race  to  fall  to  decay.  And 
now 

^  The  bat  is  dinging  to  those  walk, 
And  the  fox  nestles  in  those  haUs, 
Where  once,  in  rich  array, 
Miet  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  gay.'* 
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«*  Tbe  Uase  of  its  faoffth  diin  gm  iideome  no 

to  the  weary  wanderer  **  or  the  need j  peti* 
tioner/'  and  the  *'  grass  has  long  wared  where 
the  mead  cap  was  poured**' 
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Gmaette. 

<■  This  is  a  eutousTolume^  of  ao  Ulde  interest  and  eloqueaee^  wiittea  by  a  schsbr 


•<Then  is  faitenal  evideaee  thai  this  is  a  geoulBe  aarrative,  aad  a  vary 
one  it  is;  full  of  very  curious  and  striking  matter.  .  .  .  The  < Essay  ou  the  C 
Confessional  Morality,  and  History  of  the  leni<  wiU  amply  luawd  Ifes 
perasaL"— GIsAe. 

«■  The  woik  has  aD  the  interest  of  a  ramanee,  and  yet  we  do  aot  beKeva 
portion  of  it  is  fIctitkHB.  .  .  .  The  author  writes  weD,  and  evinces  a  strong  and  T 
mind.    The  picture  be  draws  ofJesuitism  is  a  fearful  one.  The  reader  wiO  Bad 
BMHer  for  grave  consideration  hi  this  most  singular  and  striking  voiuaw.''*^«Aa 

**  A  more  remarkable  work  it  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  peruse.    We 
read  much  of  the  Quietism  and  Passive  obedience  hiculcated  asaongst  the  Jesuit 
bat  hers  we  become  peramal  speoutors  of  these  principles  hi  action.    ...    Mr. 
■mH  appears  to  be  a  most  remarkable  character.    He  may  be  received  as  aa 
witness.  ...  We  repeat  i^  Mr.  Steinmet^s  book  to  most  valuable;  earaeat  aad 
in  iu  tone^  and  extremely  hiteresling  m  its  detaO."— iVew  Qumrterif, 
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MBS.  ELLIS'S  MOBAL  HCTIONS. 

PXOTUBBB   OF  PRZVATB  IiZFB. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis^  Author  of  the  ''Women  of  EnglaDd,*'  &c.  &e.  &e« 

Contents:— VoL  I.  "Observations  on  Fictitious  NamUTe,"  ''The  Hall 

and   the   Cottage/'   "Ellen   Eskdale/'    "The  Curate's  Widow/'  and 

"  Manriage  as  it  May  Bc^—Vol.  II.  <* Misanthropy,"  and  "The  Pains 

of  Pleashig."— -Yol.  III.   "  Pretension  ;   or,  the  Fallacies  of  Female 

Bducatton."    Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself^  and  may  be  purchased 

■eparately.    In  3  toIs.  fcap.  8?o.  beautifully  Illustrated,  price  7#.  Qd. 

each,  in  a  handsome  and  uniform  doth  binding^  or  10s.  6tL  morocco. 

**  I  eonid  give  abundant  evidence,  gratuitously  offered  to  the  writer,  that  these 
simple  stories  were  not  sent  forth  to  the  worid  without  some  degree  of  adaptation  to 
its  wants  ud  its  oondition." — ^uthor't  Introduction. 


Being  a  brief  account  of  the  Country  of  the  Sikhs,  its  Extent,  History, 
Commerce,  Productions,  Government,  Manufactures,  Laws,  Religion,  Ax. 
By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stkinbach,  late  of  the  Lahore  Service.  A 
New  Edition,  revised,  vrith  additions,  including  an  account  of  the  recent 
erenta  in  the  Punjaub.  In  post  8vo.  price  6«.  cloth,  with  Map. 
%*  The  Map  may  be  had  sepsrately,  Price  U.  coloured,  and  U,  6tf.  case. 


JL  tUBOOHD  VOIiUBSS  OF  "MOHSBIV  PAZNTEBSs" 

Trsatim;  of  the  Ixaoiratitb  and  Thbokstic  Facultxss.  By 
a  Oraduatb  of  Oxfoko.  In  one  yol.  imperial  8vo.  price  10».  6d, 
cloth. 

*«*  A  New  Edition  of  the  First  Volume,  revised  by  the  Author,  is  in  the  Press,  moifonn 
inskewithT<d.«. 


aZiEHIIBiiBO  OOTTAOfi. 

A  Tale  concerning  CHURCH  PRINCIPLES.  By  Miss  Crkxbtxas. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Hbvrt  Chbibtmas,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.SJL. 
One  Volume*  foolscap  8vo. 
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LEIGH  HUNTS  WOBIS.  , 

zxAonvATzoir  Am  fahgtj 

Or,  Sblbctions  tnm  the  Enolibr  Posts,  illiutiBtiTe  of  those  Fust 
BequlMtes  of  thdr  Art,  with  Uai^ings  of  the  best  Paanges,  Critic^ 
Kotioes  of  the  Writers,  and  an  Essay  in  Answer  to  the  Qnestloo, "  Weat 
IS  PosTRT  V*  By  Leigh  Hukt.  In  post  8to.  price  lOir.  6d,  fassd- 
somely  bound  in  a  new  kind  of  cloth,  silver  gilt;  or  9«.  boards;. 

«<This  volome  is  handsomely  printed,  snd  beaatifoDy  boond  in  a  new  stjle  of  a- 
qnisile  delicscy  and  richness.  In  external  beaaty  *  Imagination  and  Fancy '  eqoab  ay 
gift-books  that  tuive  appeared ;  and  it  will  form  a  more  enduring  OMmorial  thaa  aa; 
other  volume  that  might  be  selected  as  a  gift  for  the  coming  season.  — SpectmUr, 

«<This  is  a  chamung  volume,  both  externally  and  internally  it  is  most  atindive.''* 
Aeias. 

"  The  volume  is,  we  trust,  the  precursor  of  many  more,  which  will  eompiele  and  h 
justice  to  the  plan.  The  series  so  completed  wouM  be  the  best  <degant  extracts*  in  Up 
language." — Examiner, 

"  Such  a  book  as  this  has  been  kmg  wanting,  not  merely  for  yovng  people,  btf  Ir 
old  ones.  .  .  .  We  are  thankful  to  Leigh  Hunt  for  this  volume^  and  give  it  httt^^ 
the  meed  of  praise."— IPre^  Chronieie, 

"These  illustraiions  of  *  Imagination  and  Fancy*  are  distingnished  by  great  eriiicEl 
sagacity,  and  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  those  qualities."— ^eraitf. 

<*  This  beatiful  volume  is  truly  WOTthy  of  the  fame  and  genius  of  Leigh  HobL  H^ 
has  shown  a  Judgment  and  skill  in  criticism,  and  a  thorough  appreciatk»  of  «r 
Standard  PoelsJ^—Witness, 

'*This  elegant  volome  contains  the  most  exquisite  passages  of  the  best  FigftA 
Poets,  selected  and  commented  upon  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  for  this  task  there  is,  ia  «w 
opinion,  no  author  living  so  weU  qualified." — Indian  Newt. 

''This  is  a  Christmas  gilt,  worth  half  a  dozen  of  the  Annuals  pnt  together,  sad  jC 
half  the  cost  of  one  of  them.  We  have  often  wished  for  such  a  book,  and  in  our  spi- 
raUon,  the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  has  ever  presented  itself  as  that  of  the  man  above  aB 
others  qualified  to  do  justice  to  so  charming  a  subject."— Afomin^  Chronieie. 

"  It  is  a  book  that  every  one  who  has  a  tasie  mutt  have,  and  every  one  who  has  net 
should  have  in  order  to  acquire  oat."'—JerroWt  Magazine. 

**  This  book  is  tastefully  got  up,  and  we  should  think  better  of  the  hoose  wbcrc  w 
saw  a  wdl  read  copy  of  it  lying  ahoaW'^-'TaiftJIfagrazine. 


m^XT  AIVD  HUSKOm. 

By  LEIGH  HUNT.     Uniform  vrlth  •*  IXAGiirATXoir   akd  Panct." 
(Ill  the  Press). 
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